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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDIT O01 


| litical History of Ancient india now arrives | 
lé ait ition. An endeayour has been made to make it 
: ` and up to date. Questions connected with 
sties, particularly of the Scythian period, haye | 
Weeveral paragraphs have been revi 
formation that may be gat f 
Ansceriptions discovered at Shahdaur, 
ho inikonda, Gunaighara and other 
F idinctes inā wis, Haa havē been added to explain 
or's viewpoint with vegard to certain controversial 
ELA now feature of the revised edition is the 
am certain chapters, particularly of Part-I! of 
tory verses from literature to bring out some salent | 
of those chapters and, incidentally, to show hat 
gad Mages of Ancient India were not altogether 
ul of (the politica! vicissitudes through which their 
passed. The author craves the indulgence of the 











EN certain misprints that have crept into the text. 
mr of revising the Indexes has been performed by 
rs T. Raychavdhuri, (+. (2. Raychaudhuri |! and 


Raychaudhuri. — | re A Pur 
6 A HFEA r A =s. iA ey V ELA Ne 
HE C. R. C 
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— Ot CAEOD TTA : 


ce r Ber 13, 1931. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE TO om 
- SECOND ®DITION 


A new MKaition of the Political H istory of S1 
India from the Accession of Parikshit to the Extinctioniof . 
the Gupta Dynasty is placed before the public. A 
work has been out of print for -Some tune, andan cU — 
long been felt for a fresh edition. Therefore it goes fort F 
once more having been revised’ and re-written inn “the ' Ë 
light of the new ma >d is coming in so rapidly 


and in such vast bulk... pains have been >: to 
bring the book up to date and make it more a “tive. 


„students. Material emendations have been made im al 
every chapter. -Seme of the extracts in Sanskrit ee 
been provided with English renderings. — - S 
A new feature of the present volume is the C a E 
of a number of maps, and a few chronologi and = 
synchronistic tables, which, it is to be hoped, will increase 9» ™ 
the usefulness of the work. The incorporation of F fresh ģ 
material has necessitated a recasting of the indexes SK: T. 
The present writer never intended his work to eate 
comprehensive survey of .the political and dynastie. his- . 
tory of every Indian province. He is chiefly concerned. 


with those kingdoms and empires whose influence, Aran 
scended provincia! limits and had an important bearin 
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upon the general course of political events in the beat 3 
and mervērcentres of the Indian sub-continent. 






iesi we | 
of mere local interest (¢.g., the Tamil Pr "ias af 55 4 
the far south; or the Himalayan Pratyantas in the B4 € 
north) have received very brief notice, as these. did ` 10] 
kisgvīte sag all-India importance till after the | Gupte 
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o pevack TO THE FIRST EDITION 


° objet of the following pages is to "NL. the 
ry of Ancient India from the. accession 
-to the extinction of the Gupta. Dynasty. 
2 the work suggested itself many. yetrs ago 
"in some of the current bcoks to 

t | the period from tbe Bhārata 
"c the ri of Buddhiup as incapable of arrangement 

-definite chronological order. The author's aim has 
sheen te 0 present materials for an authentic chronological 
history of ancient India, including the neglected post- 
Bharata period, but excluding the Epoch of the  Kanauj 
es w ch properly falls within the domain of the 
an of Mediæval India. 
be volume now offered to the public consists of two 
: bu wn the first part an attempt has been mode. to 
furnish, from a comparison of the Vedic, Epic, Puràinic, 
Taina, Buddhist and secular Brahmanical literature, 
_ marrative of the political vicissitudes of the post- 
dea -pre;Biyabisarian period, as may not be lēss 
i. to the reader tham Dr. Smith's aceount of the 
hactions. of the post-Bimbisārian age. It has also 
| thougbá expedient to append, towards the end of 
| pat, a short chapter on kingship in the Brāhmaņa- 
. The purpose, of. the second part is to 
a history of the period from Bimbisāra to the 
hich (Will be, to a certain extent, more up to 
pou than the classicswork of Dr. 
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+4 b | some years ago, <x the author bas not had 
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opportunities for study which render it possib 









the opportunity to discuss some of the novel 
advanced in recent works like The Cambridge Hi. 
India, and Mr. Pargiter’s Ancient .Indian H 
Tradition. x 

The writer of these pages offers his fribute of 
to the Hon'ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee for pro 
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young learner to carry on investigation in the subjēt 
of his choice. To Professor D. R. Bhandarkar 

author is grateful for the interest taken in the 
of the work. His acknowledgments are also 
Messrs. Girindramohan Sarkar and Rameshchand 
chauduri for their assistance in preparing the 
Lastly, this preface cannot be closed without a 
thanks to Mr. A. C. Ghatak, the Superintendent, 
help in piloting the work through the Press. 


July 16, 1923. H.-O. RA 
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T ae | - 
litical History of Ancient India 
i [e | PART I 


the Accession of Parikshit to the Coronation of 
; Bimbisara 


FOREWORD 

z» 

| "hucydides or Tacitus has left for posterity a 
history of Ancient India. But the patient investi- 
numerous scholars and archeologists have opened 
stores of material for the reconstruction of the 
istory of our country. 
irst notable attempt to 
ted and ever-growing stores of knowledg. '" was 
Dr. ent Smith. But the excellent historian, 
find sober history in bardic tales, ignored the 
imediately succeeding ‘‘ the famous war waged on 
s of the Jumna, between the sons of Kuru and the 
Andu, '* and took as his starting point the muddle 
venth century B.C. My aim has been to sketch 1n 
ne dynastic history of Ancient India including the 
(period. I have taken as my starting point the 
of Pari kshit which, according to Epic and Purā- 
ion, took place shortly after the Bharata War. 

ible information regarding the Parikshita and th 
shita periods has been given by eminent scholar 

r, Oldenberg, Macdonell, Keith, Rhys Davids, 
Bhandarkar and others. But the attempt 

a outline of political history from Parikshit 


cé 


sort and arr _e the 
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"India. But the civilisation disclosad ist 





imbisā1 Cg rikši — by E 
i ss" O r n-Brahmanic literature "is, I belived 


| time in follo 
* ar o owing pages. 
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No inseription or coin has unfortunately been, discover 
Which can be referred, with any amount of certaintyy 
the post-Parikshita-pre-Bimbisirian . period. ‘The. | 
Indian plates purporting to belong to the reigu 
Jānamejaya * have been proved tg be spurious. 
chief reliance must, therefore, be placed upons. literary® ¢ 
evidence. Unfortunately this evidence is purely Indian, and — 
— not supplemented by those foreign. notices which have * 
done more tban any archsologiecal discovery to renger | 
possible the remarkable resuscitation '' of the history: 
of the post- Bimbisarian period. The discoveries at MhRhenjo- 
Dafo and Harappa have no doubt supplemented the 
ipurely literary evidence regarding the ancient — 
of Sapyisd OF © 
Sovira (Sophir, Ophir?) in the pre ‘rikshita& period? — 
the monuments exhumed '' iei direct eon itur 
to the materials for political histefry,'' parem ari 
Madhya-desa. 
£ Indian literature useful for the purpose. dr Th 
torian of the idee ois ea M 3e | 
divided into five classes, viz. :—- | 
I. Brāhmaņical literature of the post-Par shi 
Binlbisarian period. This class of literature 
contributes the most valuable information ega 
history of the . , dynasties and comprises: x 
m.s D — the du Veda. 































































W The Aitareya, Satapatha, Taittiriya and other ancient 
innas. 

The Brihadāraņyaka, Chhāndogya and other classi- 
nishads. | . 

t these works belong to the post-Parikshita period 
d by repeated references to Parikshit, to his son 
ejaya, and to Janaka of Wideha at whose court the 
he Parikshitas was made the subject of a philoso- 
discussion. That these works are pre-Buddhistic 
erefore, pre-Bimbisārian, has been proved by com- 
itics like Dr. Rājendralāl Mitra,' Professor Macdo- 


d others. 

The second class comprises Brāhmaņical works to 
o definite date can be assigned, but large portions 
1, in the opinion of competent critics, belong to the 
abisārian period. To this class belong the Rāmā- 
he Mahabharata and the Puranas. The present 
na consists of 24,000 Slokas (I.4.2—Chaturvirhša 
ji Slokanam uktavān rishi). But even in the first 
1 century A.D. the epic seems to have contained 
000 Slokas* as the evidence of the Buddhist 
bhasha suggests. It not only mentions Buddha 
ta (II. 109.94), but distinctly refers to the 
of the Hindus with mixed hordes of Yavanas 
is, Sakan Xavana-mišritān (I. 54. 21). In the 
Ih: i Kanda (IV. 43.11-12), Sugriva places the coun- 
` Yavanas and the cities of the Sakas between the 
I the Kurus and the Madras, and the Himālayas. 
- that the Greeco-Scythians at that time occupied 
the Panjab. The Lanka Kanda (69.32) apparently 


Translation of the Chhāndēgya Upanishad, pp. 23-24. 
History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 189, 202-203 & 226. 
. J.R.A.8., 1907, p. 99 ff. 
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- ^ THE RAMAYANA | 3 
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—— — ae episode of — upitu aii of EL 
vardhana (Parigriāya giritndorbhyam vapur Vishnor vi 
bayan).’ 3 
ya As regards the present Mahābhārata, Siopvidājā 

Buddhist supremacy already decadent is impli 
^ passages which allude conternptuously to the — | 
Buddhistic monuments as having. ousted. thegtenmples a «dt 
the gods. Thus in U1. 190.65 < They wil! revere ediikns, 
they will neglect the gods ;' ib. 67 * the earth shall he 
piled with edūkas, not adorned with godhouses. With Ml 
Stfch expressions may be compared the thoroughly Buddhietio fi 
ejstb» . Cāturmahūirājika in, XII. 339.10 afd — 
phils phy as expounded in the same book. | 

The Greeks are described as a western people ^ 9 
their overthrow-is alluded to..:......The Romans, Romak —— 
are mentioned bt once, in a formal list of all póssi e 
peoples II. 51« „and stand thus in marked confes 
Gréeks and Persians; Pablavas, who are mentioned 
often .........The dist nct propnecy that ' Scythians, — 
and Bastrigns will rule unrighteously in the evil age 406. 

come” which occurs ia HII. 138, 35 is too clear a statemen 
to be ignored or expla: ned away, ` "EKA 
- The Adiparva (1.07. 15-14) Yefers to King A šokē w ec’ 
ig r —— as” an incarnation of a Mahüsura, ; wt ds 
deseribed as *' mabiviryo parüjitah." We have also F 
ence (Mbh., L. 139. 21-23, vo a Greek overlord (Yaya 

pah) of Sauvira and bia compatriot Dattimi āmitra. q 

?). The Sāntiptrva mentions . Yāska, the 



























































"For other Par&pic allusions see Colcutta We | 
"Great Epic of Indio, py. 301-55. "p I 
x is interesting to note in tins Swi nection án the Devir 





| sya Puraga (55.5) Maurya ia —— — 
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MES THE PURANAS 5 


_ the Nírukia (342. 73), Varshaganya (318. 59) the Sarnkhya 
* philosopher who probably flourished in the fifth century after 
Christ * and Kamandaka (128. 11), the authority on 
Dharma and Artha, who is probably to be identified with 
the famous disciple of Kautilya. 
© The Purāņās which contain lists of kings of the Kali 
-Age cannot be placed earlier than the third or fourth 
century A.D., because they refer to the Andhra kings and 
` even to the post-Andhras. 
Tt is clear from what has been stated above that the 
"Epics and Puranas, in their present shape, are late woiks 
- which : are no better suited to serve as the foundatio of .ne 
— history of the pre-Bimbisārian age than the tales . ‘the 
Mal Mivamsa and the Ašokāvadāna are adapted to forn. the 
bases of chronicles of the doings of tbe great Maurya. 
At the same time we shall not be justifie; `n rejecting their 
wholesale because much of it . undoubtedly old 
able. The warning to handle critically, which 
ith considered necessary with regard to the 
c chronicles, is certainly applicable to the Sanskrit 
d Puranas. 
recent work Dr. Keith shows excessive scepticism 
je historical value,of the Epics and the Puranas, 
ders at the naive simplicity of those who believe in 
ricity of any event not explicitly mentioned in the 
.g., the Bharata War. It cannot be denied that 
s and the Puranas, in their present shape, contain 
leal of what is untrustworthy; but it has been 
E that "itis absurd to suppose that fiction om- 
isted the truth.” The epigraphic or numismatic 
Í the Satavahanas, Abhiras, Vākātakas, Nagas, 
4 Er other Dynasties fully bear out the observa- 
Smith that '' Modern European writers have 
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1 J.R.A.8., 1905, pp. 47-51. 


x * and represent Sri Satakarni as the son of | i wh 





ture ‘contains many 








n id st to ai m asia the authority ofthe 
lists, but closer study finds in them much genui 
and `. o historical tradition." As to the Bha ge. 
we have indeed no epigraphic corroboration, beca 
contemporary inscriptions. are lacking, But, Ae 
be "pointed out in a subsequent chapter, Vedic Hte 
hints that the story of the great 
b5onflict is not wholly fictitious. Many of the principal 
figures in the Kurukshetra story, €. g., Dbhritarishira 
Vaichitravirya and Kristina Devaktputra, are mentioned 
in some’ of the early Vedic texts, and battle songs 
describing the internecine strife among theiBhāratas amd the 
tragic end of Dbritarashtra’s progeny must have been current É 
at least as early as the fifth century B.C , because Vais 
pāyana and his version of the Mahabharata are wollen V X 
to Āšvalāyana and,Panini. If the Bharata War took place - 
in the 9th century B.C. (see infra), tradition about tHe cote m. 
flict dating from a period not later than the Mec 


B.C: cannot be dismissed as wholly unworthy of c 























Pargiter, on the other hand, is tnclined io give — 

weight to Puranic tradition than to Vedic evidences and his” - 
T" 

conclusions bave apparently beep accepted by Dr, Barnett, 
I$ has recently been urged by the forde" that Vedic 
literature ‘* lacks the historic al sensē '"" und fs — E 
always to be trusted.’ But do. the Puranas ^ which . 
represent Sükya as one individual, inclüde- Siddhartha: ` 
in the list of kings, make Prasenajit the im — 
lineal successor of Rahula, place Pradyota Bëvëéral ger 
tions before Bimbisūra, dismiss Ašoka wit bile ze 















the historical sense in a remarkable ae p. 
“always to be — Pargiter bimeelf, iol 





THE ARTHASASTRA p 


` rejects Epic and Purāņic evidence * when it is opposed to 
.. certain theories. In this connection it will not be quite out 

à | of place to quote the following observations of Mr. V. Gordon 
— Childe. ““ The Ksatriya tradition fi.e., Epic and Purügic 
.1-  fradition)......is hardly an unpolluted source of history. 
The orthodox view is not really based on the priestly tradi- 
| tion, as embodied in epexegetical works, but rather on the 

| | internal evidence of the Veda itself. The latter carries 
conviction precisely because the historical and geographical 
references in the hymns are introduced only incidentally and 

in a thoroughly ingenuous manner......The same cannot be 
said of Ksatriya tradition, which in its recorded form dates 

m from an age (perhaps as late as 200 A.D.) when “mytB- 
making had had many centuries to work in, and which 
might serve dynastic ends.'' Priority of date and compara- 
tive freedom from textual corruption are two strong points 
$m 1 favour of Vedic literature. 
Ax HI. The third class of literature comprises Brāhma- 
mU ca works of the Post-Bimbisarian period to which a date 
oimpacdefnit« epoch may be assigned, e.g., the Kautiliya 
tra assignable to the period, 300 B.C. to 100 A.D.,° 
nābhāshya of Patalijali (second century B.C.), etc. 
e of these important works can hardly be overesti- 





Kā 
















T.. pp- 173, n. 1; 299, n. 7. 
ryans, p. 32. 
ling to some scholars tbe Arthasastra literature is later than the 
as, and dates only from about the third century A.D. But the preva- 
| study of Arthavidyā in a much earlier epoch is proved by the Junāgadt 
1 of Rudradiman I, and the existence of treatises on Artbasastro is 
ble by the mention of technical terms like '" Pranaya,"" " Vishti," etc. 
ting to note that the Kautiliya, which purports to be a compendium of 
Ar tras, does not quote the views of previous Āchūryas in tbe chap: 
Gaya’ (Bk. V, Ch. 2). It is, therefore, not unlikely that Rudradaman E 
O have studied the Arthavidyá, learnt the use of the term from the 
iēlf and not from a pre-Kautilyan treatise. In this connection it ts 
o note that the Junagadh epigraphs show a special acquaintance with 
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-always be called in question. 


receded the accession of Bimbisāra. 


begīns to fail. 


„V: To the fifth class belong works of the Jaina cang™ 
which were reduced to writing in A.D, 
give valuable information regarding many kings who gt 

But -their | 


during the pre-Bimbisarian Age. 
mikes their evidence not wholly reliable. 










— al — J by upadkās (anrv-opadbābbi seka 
erae 


Ny&y-Arjane-rtbaaya obs kal samarthal) 


gyAd-arjitaay py-utba rokat »ne cha EN 


— —— ota vriddhi-hbetati 
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Indian chronology. Tiek Ge lone cbe P th pre 
Bimbisārian age is certainly inferior to that of the Brāh- i? 
maņas and the Upanishads, but the very fact titat such- | 
information as they contain comes from persons of known 
date, makes it more valuable than the Epic and Purāņie 
tradition, the antiquity and authenticity of which can 


IV) To the-fourth class belong the Buddhist Suttas, 
Yaya texts and the Jalakas. Most of these works are 
mable to pre-Sunga times. They fornish a good deal 
seful information regarding the period which immediate: 
They have also th 
merit of preserving Buddhist vetsjons of ancient stories, ang 
vouchsafe light when tbe — from Brābmaņiedi sources 


454." 


the Arthniāsīra — The Junigedh Ineoription of Bkanda-gupta. P 
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THe AGE OF THE PARIKSHITAS. 


— bhadramedhati rüshtre rājāah Parikshitah 
—Atharva Veda. 





| * We have taken as our starting point the reign of Parik- 
shit whose accession, according to tradition, took place _ 
j shortly after the Bhārata War. 

] jā Was there really a king named Parikshit? True, he `s 
iad) mentioned in the Mahabharata and the Puranas. But 

"nere mention of a king in this kind of literature is no 
roof of his historical existence unless we have exter 
< vidence to corroborate the Epic and the Purāņic account. 

$ š Parikshit appears in a famous laud of the Twentieth 
ga m cook of the Atharva Veda Sarmhitaà' as a king of the ` 
Kauravya) whose. rü.héra flowed with milk and 


We quote the entire passage below :— 



















) viSvajaninasya yo devomartyārm ati 

ānarasya sushtutimā sunotā Parikshitah 
hchhinnab kshemamakarot tama āsanamācharan 
yan krinvan Kauravyah patirvadati jāyayā 

at ta áharàni dadhi mantham pari śrutam 

) patiri vi prichchhati dE rajnah Parikshitah 
vasvab pra jihite yavah pakkah patho bilam 

1 sa bhadramedhati rashtre rājūah Parikshitah." 


ye to the high praise of the king who rules over 
s, the god who is above mortals, of Vaišvānāra 
Parikshit has produced for us a secure dwell- 
Tw the most excellent one, went to his seat. 
le husband in Kuru land, when he founds his 
l, converses with his wife. 

x " 

1 A.V., XX, 127, 7-10. 


"a 


L (Bhimasena) according to Chapter 95, verse 42 of the Ādi- 





$ Like ight tho. ripe barley rans ` 
mouth (of the vessels). The people thrive ` gnenity l 
kingdom of king Parikshit.” ' | 

Roth and Bloomfield regard Parikshit dn the At 


* Veda as m divine being. But Zimmer “pnd Olden 


recognize Parikshit as a human king, a view supported by ` 


«the fact that in the Aitareya and Satapetha Brahmanas - 


the famous king Janamejaya bears the patronymic- Parik- 
shita. Cf. the following passage of the „Aītareya 
Brāhmaņa (VIII. 21) :— T 

** HBtena ha và ^indrena mahübhisheken a Tural Kāva- 
sbeyo Janamejayam Parikshitaro abhishishecha. ' 

Referring to king Parikshit, Macdorell and Keith 
observe : * ** The Epic makes bim grandfatbug of Pratisrav 
And great-grandfather of Pratipa.' Now, the Epic ` 
really two Parikshits, one a son of Avikshit om Anas 
and an ancestor of Pratigravas and Pratipa, the gl 
a descendant of Pratīpa and a som of Abhiman 
We shall call the former Parikshit I, and the” latter 
Parikshit II. Was Parikshit T of the Epic identical wit. 
the Vedic Parikshit? The Vedic Parikshit had four ans, 
namely, Janarnējayā, Ugrasena, Bhimasenaand š ° 
The Epic Parikshit I, op the other hand, bad only one. 






















parva of the Mehabharate, and seven ans 
Kakshasena, Ugrasena, Chitrasena, | 
and Bbīmasena) according to Chapter 94, verses 44-5 
the name of Srutasena does ft Gu 
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| J. Even Janamejaya is omitted in Chapter 95 and in the Java 
N text.* There is no king of that name immediately after 
Us Parikshit I, also in the Kuru-Pandu genealogy given in the 
|  Chelluror Cocanada grant of Virachoda.* The Epic poet, 
|. and the writer of the Choda inscription which is much older 
| than many extant manuscripts of the Mahābhārata, there- 
fore, were not quite sure whether this Parikshit (I) was the 
father of Janamejaya and Srutasena. On the other hand, 
| according to the unanimous testimony of the Mahabharata 
and the Puranas Parikshit II had undoubtedly a son named 

| Janamejaya who succeeded him on the throne. Thus the 
| Mahābhārata, referring to  Parikshit II, the son of 
* Abhimanyu, says (I. 95. 85) :— 
“ Parikshit khalu Madravatim nāmopayeme tvanmāta- 
"d ram. Tasyāra bhavàn Janamejayah.’’ 
The Matsya Puràna says (Mat., 50. 57) :— 















'* Abhimanyoh Parikshittu putrab parapurafüjayah ` 
Janamejayah Parikshitab putrah paramadbh&rmikab."'' 


us Janamejaya had three Pere: namely Srutasena, 
asena and Bhīmasena :—'* Janamejayah Parikshitah 
bhratribhih Kurukshetre dīrgha satram upāste tasya 
Mare strayah Srutasena Ugrasena Bhimasena iti” 
S B-L). ; 

Particulars regarding the son and successor of the Vedic 
shit agree well with what we know of the son 
successor of the Epic and the Puranic Parikshit II. 
mejaya, the son of the Vedic Parikshit, is mentioned 
e Satapatha Brahmana as a performer of the Asva- 
ja. The priest who performed the sacrifice for him 
Indrota Daivüpa Saunaka. On the other hand, the 


Y J.R.A.8S., 1913, p. 6. 
3 Hultzach, S.I.I., Vol. I, p. 57. 


PF m 


nyu and the Snö Parikshit I1. 


— purodhiya Turam turaka — E 
^ Samantāt prithivim sarvàm jitvā yakshyati chadhvar. e. 

2». rhe 
Brīhmaņas are apparently conflicting, and can only bet 
nciled if we surmise that Janamejaya- performed two* 
fse sacrificds. Ts there any evidence that he actually 
id so? Cunously enough the Puranas cive the 'evidenee 
_ Which j 14 needed. The Matsya Purana speaking of Janame- 
» the grandson of Abhimanyu afīdiētne son of 
ikshit II, says: 


z^ Dvir aávnmedham āhritya mahavajasaneyakal, 
ji Pravartayitva tam sarvam rishim Vājašāneyukani | 
/ mE Vivāde Brahmaiaih sārddbam abhisapto vanam yayan. ^ | 


—— 





> _ 















y ` 


f (Mnt. 60. 65:04. 30 







am The quarrel with the Bràhmanss, alluded ta? in TUN | 
fast Tine, is also mentioned in the Aitareya Brāhmana | 
I (VII. 27). — — 
.Parnkshit Il has thus a Wetter claim 
+ be regarded as identical with the Vedic 
‘Et is, However, possible that Parikshit L 
| were ‘really one and the same individual, 5 
* and ‘the Puršņic poets had some doubts as te 
IM Ea IDEAE wa es ancestorjor s de 
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ht the same conclusion. We shall show later on that a 
" aru prince named Abhipratarin Kakshaseni (#.e., the son 
— of Kakshasena) was one of the immediate successors of 
the Vedic Janamejaya.  Kakshasena thus appears to have 
x been a very near relation of Janamejaya. Now a prince 
| an «at mame actually appears as a brother of Janamejaya 
| son of Parikshit I, in Chapter 94 of the Mahabharata. 
| ams fact seems to identify the Vedic Parikshit with 
^ Parikshit I of the Epic. But we have already seen that 
other facts are in favour of an identification with Parikshit 
x II. Parikshit I and Parikshit II, therefore, appear 
_. have been really one and the same individual., That th 
t was a good deal of confusion regarding the parentage of 
Parikshit, and the exact position of the king and his sons 
-in the Kuru genealogy is apparent from the dynastic 
lists given by the Great Epic and the Vishnu Purana. 
The latter work says (IV. 20. 1) "Parikshito Janamejaya 
Srutasen-Ogrāsena-Bhimasenās chatvārah putrah.’’ It then 
gives the names of Kuru princes down to the Pāņdus and 
Parikshit II and adds (IV. 21.1) ‘‘Atahparam bhavi- 
shyān aharn bhumipālān ktrtayishye. Yo "yarh sāmpratam 
wanipatiy tasyāpi Janamejaya-Srutasen- Ograsena-Bhima- 
| E tras chatvāro bhavisyanti.’’ The confusion 
been due to the fact that according to one 
Parikshit, the father of Janamejaya, was the 
ES Pandus, while according to another, and 
liable, tradition he was their descendant, and the 
lil the Purāņic writers sought to reconcile the 
TA ditions by tulating the existence of two Parikshits 
rā à pu MES da fido remember 
is ; that Pi ar ikshit, "with whose accession our — begins, 
ou ld ye ° identified with his Vedic namesake.’ This 
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n y jā 
i tels for offering an explanation of the name of Abhimanyu s son 


em 1 E T 
4 —* —* anation itself probably suggest that the tradition of an earlier Kuru 
Ig Y Lage la T e of Parikshit had not yet come into existence (cf. Mbh., X. 16.3). 
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| which, refemeice. 


We have seen that,all the kpowzīju tea 





mea sie 








| Vedic. | 
„ -feasonable doubt as to his historical reality. "E 
-Parikshit is said to have married a Madra prince ` 
((Mādravatī) and to have ruled for 24 years dying'at the- 


- at 7 = 
27 JĀ The identification of the Vedic Parikshit with the son of Abbimanyno does 
| 'ot seem probable to Mr. N Dott, the vatbor of the Aryanization of India, b- cans 
| x the first place, it goes against the Gndinge of Macdonell, Keith and Pargiter who 
prefer to identify the Vedic Parikshit with au ancestor of the Pāņģus. As to this it 
may be pointed out that the existence of a Parikshit (father 6f Jonumejaya) before 
the Pīņdus, fests on the testimony of those very genealogies which nneregarded by 
Keith ae worthless a:n unreliable. That the name of Janu nejaya in this Connection is 
an intr info the geneulogical texts is evident from its omission from Chapter 905 
of the Mah&bbárata the Jaya text, the Chellur grant, etc. f 
Mr. Dett next argues that ths Vishgupuriga roskos the four brothera Janame- 
jays, Gentssena, eto., sonus of Parikshit I. Ti he had of £ pertéed the anbsequent 
passages He woold have seen that the Purina makes tne four brothers sons of 
VSPāarīkobit TE’ as well, and while this late: Statement finde corroboration in the 
Mahābbārat», the earlior does not. l : 
Mr. Dott next Bays thut jb is always Oeky to attempt enti Gestion kipgs or 
the “fixing of their dates from an examinnstioa.c! their teacher-priests' Bites But 
why should it be risky if the names and order of Furcession be genuine? Whe real 
risk lien the rejection of such evidence without wuaffücient  exXármiostion." ET slionid 
be ramembērēd in thie connection that the tdentificution + of the Vedic Parikshita 
Janamejaya witb his- Epio natdesake (descendaot of Abhimanyu) does dod 
mainly cu the teacher-priesta* names, but on tbe following Tucts, ni 
suy Cogent proof of the existence of an earlier Jan wojaya Pāriksbīka jp. 
omission of bis name in the Java faxt, etc., sod (2) agreement of | 
tha Vedic Pariketit and Junamojnyn, (e.g., the performance of two va 
whet we know of Psrikshit and Jansmejays who were descendants of | 
T ‘The question of the chrotologios! relation betwaeb the Vedic Parikshit 
I rel À DS i 
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3 THE KINGDOM OF KURU = 15 Py 


— aye of sixty (Mbh., I. 49. 17-26 with HE. Y But 

stories about him in the Epic and the Puranas are obviously 
Ë lecendary. ‘The only facts that can be accepted as histo ` 
| ‘ai are that he was a king of the Kurus, that the people 
| lived prosperously under his rule, that he had many sons, 
/ and that the eldest prince Janamejaya suceeded him. 


3 ] -— It will not be quite out of place here to say a few. 
' words about the kingdom of Kuru over which Pariksbit 
ruled. The kingdom extended from the Sarasvati to the 


d 
i 


-* 


Dhritarüáshtra Vaichitravirya with Dhritarashtra of Kasi. It has never been suggest- 
ed in the Political History that the Vedic and Epic Parikshits and Janamejayas are 
identical merely because their names are identical. 
As to Mr. Dutt's contention that there could not be want of motives in later 
times on the part of the authors belonging to rival families and schools to associate 
E certain teacher-priest with a famous king of old, etc., it is not clear which particular 
case he has in mind in making the statement. The association of Indrotà and 
Tura with Janamejaya, and that of Uddilaka and Yàjüavalkya with Janaka is 
` found in the Satapatl 1 and Aitareya Brāhmaņas and in the Upanishads, Is it 
|. 4 suggested that such assoviation is a deliberate concoction or fabrication? But no shred 
^ u ‘of evidence has been brought forward to prove such a charge. No doubt mis- 
| presentations are met with in the Epics and the Purāņas (as pointed out by Pargiter). 
. But it 5 ould not be reasonable to argue that the Brāfimaņas and the Upanishads are 
| berate falsification because forsooth there is confusion in the Purānas. 
ibility of the Varh$a lists in the Vedic texts has been assailed on the 
ids, riz.— 
of Commentators. 
ncy between the lists appended to the 10th and 14th books respec- 
apatha Brāhmaņa. 
on of works to different teachers, 
ģurtesy showa to an alleged teacher by his pupil. 
be Achürya Paramparā is distinctly alluded to by the commentators. 
enter into a detailed explanation it is because they considered it to be 
i | htam. 
z | (2) "There is no Varháa list at the close of the 14th book. The question of dis- 
^ cy, therefore, does not arise. 
— (8) The Brūbmaņa texts are not works of single individuals. Reference to 
different traditions regarding the authorship of n particular work does not necessarily 
vitiate any Acharya-Parampará regarding which we have subatantial agreement 
in the texts. 
Us (4) It is too much to expect tbat in ancient, as in modern times, all pupils should 
| equally respectful to toachers, Was not Dbrishtadyumna a pupil of Droņāchārya 


om be — 









































the’ eos and Kui etin < (Mn. È 109, 1). Kure 
jāngala, as its name. implies, "was the wild. region ^ 
the Kuru realm extending as far as the Kümyaka 
But.in certain passes it is used in a wider sense + 
designate the entire kingdom.4 The Kurus proper) were 
. probably located in the disirict round Hastinapura (identi- 
_ fied with a place near Meerut). The? ndaries. of 
2 Kurukshetra are given în a passage of w ‘Laittirlya 
ayaka * as being Kbāņdava on the south, thé Türghna 
"on the north, and the Parinah on this, ‘west, The 
Mahabharata (III. 83. 204-208) givi the following 
(description of Kurukshetra: ‘‘ South A jthe Sarasvati | 
“agd North of the Drishadvatī, he who. dives in Kuru- 
really lives in heaven. The región “that lies 
" between Taruntuka and Arantuka, the lakes of Bama and 
i Machakruka—this is Kurukshetra which is also called. 
S&manta-paüchaka and the northern ‘sacrificial ` altdr 
(uttara vedi) of the grandsire (t.2., Brabmă —— ltoughly 
"speaking, the Kuru, kingdom corresponded to modern 
„ Phanesar, Delhi and the upper Doāb. Within the krastos) 
flowed the rivers Hiranvātī, Kaušikī, Arutunā, M 
the Pastyā as well as the Sarasvati and the brishār / 
Here, too, was situated Saryaņāvant, which the antl 
the Vedic Index consider to have been a akaf 
known to the Satapatha - Brāhmans, by tha: 
Anyatab-plakshā. | 


« 4 The capital of the Kingdom was —— E 
inapura, the capi 
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city was probably identical with T33stinapn 


which was abandoned by Nichakelin, the famous descendant 
of Parikshit, when he removed to — — 5 i. 











ORIGIN OF THE KURUS — 




























angayü ahrite tasmin Sagre Nāgasālhvaye, 
aktvī "Nichakshu nagarara Kausambyam sa nivatsyati. 
1 ; (Pargiter. Dynasties of the Kali Age. p. 5.) 


hg to epic tradition the s of Kurn-kshetra 
the Püru-Bharata — The ` Paurava 
Vāf the Kūrķš is suggested" | v the Rigvedic 
58), which velers te, ^' Kuru-§ravaw "' as 4 
i Trasadskz--, U famous: king of the Pürus. na 
the Bharatas with the Kurus is also attested 
idpuce. Srp bets says : i—i We find in the’ 





| <: Anio of theirs with important points 
jit jcance, (ch are recognized throughout the | 


pitic ja O | papas to the Bharala or Bharata 
“the "protecting deities who are invoked in the 
find Bharat, the personified divine 
of the Bharatās, We find the Sarasvati 
| mid in connection with her ; must not the 
a river Safasvati be the river of the holy people, the 
I2 —TInlone ode of the Mandala, which specially 
pha atas (IIT. 23), the-two Bhāratas, Devagrs: 
ire) spoken of, who have generated A 
bn qu Drishadvati, on the Āpayī, or 
1 Agni beam. We find thus Bharata pi 
hn the land on the Drishadvati and on the 5. 
the land on the NDrishadvatī and onthe S 
b which 18 later on 80 highly celebrated 
Thus the testimonies of the dad 
* mbine to establish the close connection 
, Kuru, Hēras: ati 
f the struggles in which the migrator) 
šks was passed, the Bharatas issu 


| LS 
(1 Buddl s, pp. 400-106, 





—— kind 
„Of the Bharatas, the 
ib sie and Drisbaé- - 


of the Sarahita age were fused together to form the greater 
peoples of the Brūhmaņa period; Phe Bharatas found their 
place, probably vogētlier with their old enemies, the Pürus, 
within tbe grent complex of peoples now. in process of form- 
(Nātio», the Kurus ; their sacred land snow became Kuri- 
kshetra.’ Va. 


3 Among those kings wbo are Siputiined in the Mana 
7 bliiārata * as ancestars and predecessors of Parikshit,” the 
i names of the following occur in the Vedic literature 2—== 
Purū-ravas Aila (Rig-Veda, X. 95; Sat. Br., XI. 5.111), 
Ayu (Rig-Veda; T. 53. 10; II. 14 
CR. V., I. 31237; X. 683. D, Piru (EK. V NT A$ 
| Bharata Dauhshanti Saudyurani (Sat. Br. „X HI. 5,4. 11-12%, 
Ajamidha (R. V,, IV. 44.6), Riksha (R-4V., VILL ads |. 
|^. Kure (frequently mentioned in the Brāhmaņā literature, cf. 
| Kuru-$ravana, Rig-Veda, X. 53), Ücbchaibéravas (Taimi: 


C niya Upanishad Brāhmaņa, TIL. 29. 1-3), Pratipa Pratisat| 





vana or Prütisutvana (Atharva-Veda, XX. 4199. 2%. 
Pratipiya (Sat. Br., XII. 9. 3. 3), Barntanu' ( | 
— — Vaichitravirya (Kathaka 
he oç ' of these names. n ihe ` 

toricit; jebati it is difer 
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yu, ' Vishnu and Blhāgavata Pur: 
hüpadma, the first Nanda king of Mag 
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"a na Partk shitab 


varsha sabdsramtu 
yam | pañe a gai luttaram. 
E. (Pangiter, Dynasties of the K 
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ES “fy. — the Ceylonese ———— (Geiger, Mab 
f Sith, p. 27), we place the first Nanda twenty-two years 
_before the accession of* Chandragupta Maurya, t.e., in . 
8224 22 —=344 B.C., Parikshit’s birth must be dated KA i 
4394 B.C. (1359 B.C”'aceording to the e Vayu and Vishnu 
Purānas). If, on the other hand, we give credence to the 
testimony of the Vayu Purina (99. 328-829, ''Ashtfavini- 
Sati vershāņi prithivim pilayishyati,” etc.'*, and take 40 
years (Mahanadma, 28+his sons’ 12) to be the reign- 
period of Nanda and his sons, then Parikshit’s birth must 
be dated aboat 3224404 1,050= 1412 B. C. (1377 B. Q. 
«_arerordina ti] tue 6 Vayu wu- Visiind Furaņus). Ife is 
said to have come to the throne 36 years later in 1376 or 
1341 B. C. (ef. Mahābhārata, Maushalaparva, *'8hattrirīše 
tyatha samprapte varshe,'' eté., amd Mahā-prastbānika-pār- 
va, *'abhishichya svarājye cha rājānaūchā Parikshitam "'). | 
It is clear that the Epic and the Purāņic tradition places the | 
accession of Parikshit about the middle of the 14th century 
B.C." Vedic evidence, however, points to a much later date. 
We shall show in the next chapter that Parikshit’s son and 
successor Janamejaya was separated by five or six genera- | 
tions of teachers from the time of Janaka and aie —— f 








! The Purāņic dete cannot be regarded às sactosanct. Whe Bribat-Barhbhita (itt © + 
centurg A. D.) which follows earlier works, place: the period of Yudhiwhthira 326 c 
years before the Saka ers : 


Asan Maghāsu r;anayal šāsāti prithvith Yudhisbļhbīce oripatau 
Sad-dvika-pafcha-iviyutel Šaka-kšlastssya r&jtbaécha 
Brih. B. a XIII, 3. 
In the Aibole Inscription of Palakēšin If., dated Saka 556 (expired) = A.D. 

it im stated thet at thet time VOL POEM Wwe Since VINEIS watt 

'Tritháateu tri-aghacreshu Bhārstād āhsvād iteb 
Soptibda-date-yukteshu gateabvabdosbu pafichasbo 
ca "po eiad; Viegas 
ELA cr vesi unanimity gordi 
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rary Uddalaka Aruni. At the end of the Kaushitaki or San- 
khāyana Aranyaka (Adhyāya 15) we find a varnša or list of 
the teachers by whom the knowledge contained in that 
Aranyaka is supposed to have been handed down. The open- 
ing words of this list run thus :— 


'*Om ! Now follows the vamša. Adoration to the Brah- 
man. Adoration to the teachers! We have learnt this text 
from Guņākhya Sankhayana, Gunākhya Sānkhāyana from 
Kahola Kaushītaki, Kahola Kaushitaki from Uddālaka 
Āruņi.'” 

(S. B. E., Vol. XXIX, p. 4.) 


From the passage guoted above it is clear that Šānkhā- 

yana was separated by two generations from the time of 
Uddālaka who was separated by five or six generations from 
the time of Janamejaya. Šānkhāyana, therefore, Aourished 
seven or eight generations after Parikshit. If this Sānkhā- 
yana (Guņākhya Sānkhāyana) be identical with the author 
of the Šānkhāyana Grihya Sūtra he must have been a con- 
temporary of ASvalayana because they mention each other in 
their respective works. The Prašna Upanishad tells us that 
Āšvalāyana was a Kausalya, i.e., an inhabitant of Kosala, 
and a contemporary of Kabandhi Kātyāyana. These facts 
enable us to identify him with Assaliyana of Savatthi men- 
tioned in the Majjhima Nikaya (II. 147 etseg.), as a famous 
Vedic scholar,' and a contemporary of Gotama Buddha and, 
hence, of Kakuda * or Pakudha Kachchayana. Consequently 
Āšvalāyana must have lived in the sixth century B.C. If the 
identification of Guņākhya Sankhayana with the Griliya 
Sūtra-kāra be correct, then he, too, must have lived in the sixth 
century B.C,* Professor Rhys a t) his Buddhist Suttas 


I Tiņņarh Vedánarh pāragū AS, — su *| 

2 As to the equation kabandhī = kakuda, — Atharva V. (IX, 4, 3) where tlie 
rishabha sustains a kabandha of '*goodly treasure.’ 

3 Tn this connection it is interesting to note that among the teachers cited in 
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assigns 150 years to the five Theras from Upāli to Mahinda. 
We may, therefore, assign 240 or 270 years to the eight 
or nine generations from Parikshit to Sānkhāyana, and 
place Parikshit in the ninth century B.C. It is, doubt- 
less, possible that Guņākhya Sānkhāyana was not iden- 
tical with the Grihya Sitra-kfra.' But the reference 
to Paushkarasādi and Lauhitya, who figure among the 
contemporaries of Buddha, in his Aranyaka, probably 
shows that Gunakhya could not have flourished earlier than 
the sixth century B.C. 


Parikshit was succeeded on the Kuru throne by his 
eldest son Janamejaya. The Mahābhārata refers to a 
great snake-sacrifice performed by this king. In this 
connection it is mentioned that the king conquered Taxila. 
Although a passage of the Paüchavirasa Brahmana connects 
a Janamejaya with the snake-sacrifice,* the epic account 
of the Kuru king's Sarpa-satra cannot be accepted as 
sober history. But the conquest of Taxila may well 
be an historical fact, because King Janamejaya is re- 
presented as a great conqueror in the Brāhmaņas. 
Thus the Aitareya Brihmana says (VIII. 21) ‘‘Janame- 
jayah Pārikshitah samantam sarvatah prithivīm jayan 
parīyāyāšvena cha medhyeneje tadesha'bhi yajūa gatha 
gīyate: | 


Asandivati dbany&adam rukminam harita srajam 
Ašvarn babandha sārangarm devebhyo Janamejaya iti” 


'Janamejaya Parikshita went round the earth com- 
pletely, conquering on every side, and offered the horse in 
sacrifice. Regarding this a sacrificial verse is sung : 


the Aranyaka of Guņākbya Safkbiyana there are two whose names seem to occur 
in the Buddbist suttas as those of Buddha's contemporaries, e.g., Paushkarasādi 
of Ambatthasutta, and Lauhikya (Laubhitya) of Lohichchs sutta, 

1 Cf. S.B.E.. XXIX, pp. 4-5. 

2 Vedic Index, 1, p. 274. 
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** In Asandivat Janamejaya bound for the gods a black- 
spotted grain-eating horse, adorned with a golden ornament 
and with yellow garlands.'' ! 

In another passage of the Aitareya Brāhmaņa (VIII. 
11) it is stated that Janamejaya aspired to bea *' Sarva- 
bhumi,’’ t.e., a paramount sovereign. 

** Evarnvidarn hi vai mà mevarmvida yājayanti tasmad 
aham jayamyabhitvarim senāri jayamyabhitvarya senaya 
namā divyā na mānushya ishava richchhantye shyāmi 
sarva māyuļ sarva bhümir bhavishyàmiti."' 

(Janamejaya Pārikshita used to say) ‘‘ Those who 
know thus sacrifice for me who know thus ; therefore I 
conquer the assailing host, I conquer with an assailing 
host. Me neither the arrows of heaven nor of men reach. 
I shall live all my life, I shall become lord of all the earth."' 

The possession of Taxila in the extreme  north-west 
implies control over Madra or the Central Paūjāb, the 
home-land of Janamejaya’s mother Mādravatī. In this 
connection it may be noted that a prince of the Paurava 
race ruled in the Rechna Doaib down to the time of 
Alexander, while Ptolemy, the geographer, expressly 
mentions the Pandus as the rulers of Sakala (Sialkot). 
| It was presumably after his victorious campaigns that 

Janamejaya was consecrated with the Punar-abhisheka and 
the Aindra-mahābhiseka, performed two horse-sacrifices 
and had a dispute with VaisSampüyana and the Brāhmaņas. 
The Matsya version, which is considered by Pargiter 
to be the oldest, says the king made a successful stand 
against them for some time, but afterwards gave in and, 
making his son king, departed to the forest; but the 
Vayu verson says he perished and the Brāhmaņas 
made his son king. The Puranic narrative is strikingly 
confirmed by the evidence of the Brāhmaņas. The 


! Keith, Rig-Veda Brāhmaņas, 336; Eggeling, Sat. Br., V, p. 396, 


> 
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Satapatha Brahmana refers to one of the horse-sacrifices, 


and says that the priest who performed the sacrifice for 
him was Indrota Daivāpi Saunaka. The Aitareya Brāhmaņa 
mentions the other sacrifice and names Tura Kavasheya as 
his priest. It also contains a tale stating that at one 
sacrifice of his he did not employ the Kašyapas, but the 
Bhütaviras. Thereupon a family of the Kašyapas called 
Asita-mriga forcibly took away the conduct of the offering 
from the Bhūtavīras. We have here probably the germ 
of the Purāņic stories about Janamejaya’s dispute with the 
Brāhmaņas. An allusion to this quarrel occurs also in 
Kautilya's Arthašāstra (cf. ‘‘Kopaj-Janamejayo Brāhmaņeshu 
vikràntah''). | 

The Gopatha Brāhmaņa narrates an anecdote of Jana- 
mejaya and two ganders, pointing out the importance of 
Brahmacharya, and the time which should be devoted to 1t. 
The story is absurd, but it shows that Janamejaya was 
already looked upon as an ancient hero in the time of the 
Gopatha Brahmana. The Ramayana also refers to Jana- 
mejaya as a great king of the past (II. 64.42). 

Janamejaya's capital according to a güthà quoted in 
the Satapatha and  Aitareya Brāhmaņas was Asandivat, 
probably identical with the famous city of Hastinapura 
mentioned not only in the Mahābhārata, but also in the 
Ramayana, II. 68.13, and the Ashtādhyāyī of Panini, VI. 
2. 101. The gàthà has been quoted above in connection 
with the king's conquests. Its meaning is given below :— 


** In Asandivat Janamejaya bound for the gods a black- 
spotted, grain-eating horse, adorned with a golden ornament 
and with yellow garlands.”' ' 


The palace of Janamejaya is referred toin the following 
passage of the Satapatha Brahmana : 


| Eggeling, fat, Br., V, p. 369, 
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“Even as they constantly sprinkle the equal prize- 
winning steeds so (they pour out) the cups full of fiery 
liquor in the palace of Janamejaya.'' ' 

If the Mahabharata is to be believed Janamejaya some- 
times held his court at Taxila, and it was at Taxila that 
Vaisampayana is said to have related to him the story of 
the great struggle between the Kurus and the Pàndus.* 
No direct independent proof of this war is forthcoming, 
but a dim allusion to the battle of Kuru-kshetra? is probably 
contained in the following gāthā of the Chhandogya 
Upanishad (VI. 17.9), referred to by Hopkins : — 


Yato yata āvartate tad tad gachchhati manavah 
Kurun asvabhirakshati. " 


It may be asserted that the Pāņdus are a body of stran- 
gers unknown to the Vedic texts, and that,, therefore, 
the story of their feuds with the Kurus must be Post- 
Vedic. But such a conclusion would be wrong because, 
firstly, an argumentum ex silentio is seldom conclusive, 
and, secondly, the Pandus are not a body of strangers 
but are scions of the Kurus. Hopkins indeed says that 
they were an unknown folk connected with the wild tribes 
located north of the Ganges. But PatabDjali (IV. 1. 4.) 
calls Bhima, Nakula and Sahadeva Kurus.” Hindu 
tradition is unanimous in representing the Pandavas as an 
offshoot of the Kuru race just as the Kurus themselves 


1 Ibid, p. 95. 

2 Mbh., XVIII, 5, 34. 

3 The battle of Kuru-kshetra is very often described as a fight between the 
Kurus and the Brinjayas (Mbb., VI, 45, 2; 60, 29; 72, 15; 73, 41; VII, 20, 41; 
149, 40; VIII, 47, 23; 57, 12; 59, 1; 93, 1). The unfriendly feeling between these 

two peoples is distinctly alluded to in the Satapatha Brihmana (Vedic Index, II, 
p. 63.) 

4 The Great Epic of India, p. 395. 

5 The Religions of India, p. 388, 

6 Ind. Ant., I, p. 350. 


4 
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were an offshoot of the Bharatas. The very name of 
the Great Epic betrays the Bharata (Kuru) connection 
of the principal heroes and combatants. The testimony 
of Buddhist literature points to the same conclusion. In 
the Dasa-Brahmana Jataka' a king ‘‘ of the stock of 
Yuddhitthila " reigning ‘‘ in the kingdom of Kuru and - 
the city called Indapatta '' is distinctly called *' Koravya, 

i.e., Kauravya—'' belonging to the Kuru race.” The 
polyandrous marriage of the Pandavas does not necessarily 
indicate that they are of non-Kuru origin. The system 
of Niyoga prevalent among the Kurus of the Madhyadeša 
was not far removed from fraternal polyandry,’ while the 
Law (Dharma) of marriage honoured by the Northern 
Kurus was admittedly lax.’ 

Already in the time of Asvalayana’s Grihya Sūtra 
(III. 4) Vaiáampü yana was known as Mahābhāratāchārya. 
He is also mentioned in the Taittirīya Aranyaka (I. 7. 5) 
and the Ashtādhyāyī of Panini (IV. 3. 104). Whether 
Vais$ampüyana was a contemporary of Janamejaya or not, 
cannot be ascertained at the present moment. But I have 
found nothing in the Vedic literature itself which goes 
against the epic tradition. 

The early Vedic texts no doubt make no reference to 
the Mahābhārata, but they mention *'*Itihasas ''* It is 
well known that the story recited by Vaišampāyana to 
Janamejaya was at first called an Itihàsa and was named 
“ Jaya ''* or victory, i.e., victory of the Pandus, the 
ancestors of the king. 


1 Jštaka No. 495. 

2 See my '' Political History,'* pp. 95, 96. Journal of the Department of Letters 
(Calcutta University), Vol. IX. 

Also Mbb., I, 108, 9-10; 105, 37-38. 

2 Mbh., I, 122, 7. 

4 a. V., XV, 6, 11-12. 

& Cf. C. V. Vaidya, Mahābhārata: A Criticism, p. AK 8. Lēvi in Bhand. Com 
Vol., pp- 99 aqq. 
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"Muchy ate sarva pāpebhyo Rāhuņā Chandrama yatha 
Jayo n&ametihaso’ yam srotavyo vijigīshuņā.”” * 


51 Janamejaya’s brothers, Bhīmasena, Ugrasena and Sru- 
tasena appear in the Satapatha Brāhmaņa (XIII. 5. 4. 3) 
and the Sankhayana Srauta Sūtra (X VI. 9. 7) as performers 
Of the horse-sacrifice. At the time of the Brihad-āraņyaka 
Upanishad their life and end excited popular curiosity 

_ and were discussed with avidity in philosophical circles. 
It is clear that the sun of the Pārikshitas had set 
before the time of the Upanishad, and it is also clear 
that they had been guilty of some heinous crime which 
they had atoned for by their horse-sacrifice. The Sata- 
patha Brihmana quotes a gāthā which says :— 

“ The righteous Pārikshitas, performing horse-sacri- 
fices, by their righteous work did away with sinful work 


one after another.” 
The Puranas state that Janamejaya was succeeded by 


Satanika. Šatānīka's son and successor was Ašvame- 


dha-datta. From Aéávamedha-datta was born Adhisima- 
krishna famed in the Vayu and Matsya Puranas. 


AdhisIma-krishna's son was Nichakshu. During king 
Nichakshu's reign the city of Hastinapura is said to 
have been carried away by the Ganges, and the king 
is said to have transferred his capital to Kaušāmbī.* 

The Vedic texts do not refer in clear terms to any of 
these successors of Janamejaya. The Rig-Veda no doubt 
mentions a (Bharata) king named A$vamedha (V. 27. 
4-6), but there is nothing to show that he is identical 
with ASvamedha-datta. A Satānīka Satrajita is mentioned 
in the Aitareya Brāhmaņa and the Satapatha Brāhmaņa 
as a great king who defeated Dhritarashtra, the prince 


t Mbh., Ādi., 62, 20; cf. Udyoga, 136, 18. 
2 Pargiter, Dynusties of the Kali Age, p. 5, 
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of Kasi, and took away his sacrificial horse. He, too, was 
probably a Bharata, but the patronymic Sātrājita probably 
indicates that he was different from Satünika, the son of 
Janamejaya. The Paūchavirnša Brahmana, Jaiminīya 
Upanishad Brāhmaņa and the Chhandogya Upanishad 
mention a Kuru king named Abhipratārin Kakshaseni, 
who was a contemporary of Girikshit Auchchamanyava, 
Saunaka Kāpeya, and Driti Aindrota. As Driti Aindrota 
was the son and pupil of Indrota Daivapa Saunaka, the 
priest of Janamejaya,* Abhipratarin, son of Kakshasena, 
appears to have been one of the immediate successors of 
Janamejaya. We have already seen that Kakshasena 
appears in the Mahabharata (I. 94. 54) as the name of 
a brother of Janamejaya.  Abhipratàrin was thus Janame- 
jaya's nephew. The Aitareya Brihmana and the Sankhayana 
Srauta Sūtra * refer to a prince named Vriddhadyumna 
Abhipratāriņa, apparently the son of Abhipratirin. The 
Aitareya Brāhmaņa * mentions his son Kathagritsa and 
priest Suchivriksha Gaupālāyana. The Šānkhāyana Srauta 
Sūtra informs us that Vriddhadyumna erred in a sacrifice, 
when a Brahmana threatened that the result would be 
the expulsion of the Kurus from Kuru-kshetra, an event 
which actually came to pass. 

The Chhāndogya Upanishad refers to the devastation 
of the crops in the Kuru country by Matachi (hailstones or 
locusts) and the enforced departure of Ushasti Chākrāyana, 
a contemporary of Janaka of Videha.* 

The evidence of the Vedic texts and that of the 
Puranas can be reconciled if we assume that, after the 
death of Janamejaya, the Kuru kingdom was split up into 
two parts. One part, which had its capital at Hāstina- 


1 Varháa Brāmaņa; Vedic Index, Vol. I, pp. 27, 373. 
2 XV, 16, 10-13. 

3 "lrivedi*s translation, pp. 322-23. 

* Bribad Upanishad, III, 4. 
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pura, was ruled by the direct descendants of Janamejaya 
himself. The other part was ruled by the descendants 
of his brother Kakshasena. The junior branch probably 
resided at Indraprastha or Indapatta which probably 
continued to be the seat of a race of kings belonging to the 
Yuddhitthila gotta (Yudhishthira gotra), long after the 
destruction of Hastinapura, and the removal of the main 
line of Kuru kings to Kaušāmbī. 

All our authorities agree that during the rule of 
Janamejaya's successors great calamities befell the Kurus. 
Large sections of the people, including one of the reigning 
princes, were forced to leave the country, and to migrate 
to the eastern part of India. The transference of the royal 
seat of the Kuru or Bharata dynasty to Kaušāmbī is proved 
by the evidence of one of the plays attributed to Bhāsa. 
Udayana, king of Kaušāmbī, is described in the Svapna- 
vāsava-datta * as a scion of the Bharata or Bharata family :— 

Bharatanam kule jāto vinito jūānavāūīchhuchih 
Tannārhasi baladdhartum rājadharmasya deSikah 


GENEALOGY OF THE PARIKSHITA FAMILY 


Parikshit 


J anamejaya Kakshasena Ugrasena Srutasena — a 
Šatšnika Abhipratürin 

Advamedha-datta Vriddbadyumna 

Adhisima-krisbna  Ratbhagritsa 

Nichakebu 

K'ngs of Kaudémbi Kings! of Indapatta (?) 


1 1 Ed. Ganapati Šāstrī, p. 140. 
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THE AGE OF THE GREAT JANAKA. 


Sarve rajio Maithilasya Mainākasyeva parvatāh 
i —HMahüàbkürata, II]. 134. 5. 


We have seen that a series of calamities sadly crip- 
pled the Kurus; and the king of Hastinapura had to leave 
the country. During the age which followed the Kurus 
played a minor part in politics. 

The most notable figure of the succeeding age was 
Janaka, the philosopher king of Videha. The waning 
power of the Kurus and the waxing strength of the Vaidehas 

are shown by the fact that while Kuru princes are styled 
raja in certain Brahmanas,' Janaka of Videha is called 
Samrat. In the Satapatha Brahmana * the Samrāj is asserted 
to be of higher dignity than.a rājan. 

That the great Janaka was later than the Pārikshitas 
admits of no doubt. We shall show later on that he was a 
contemporary probably of Nichakshu, and certainly of 
Ushasti Chākrāyaņa during whose time disaster befell 
the Kurus. In Janaka’s time we find the majesty and 
power, as well as the decline and fall, of the Parikshitas, 
still fresh in the memory of the people and discussed as 
a subject of general curiosity in the royal court of 
Mithila. In the Bribhbad-āraņyaka Upanishad Bhujyu 
Lahyayani tests Yājūavalkya, the ornament of the 
court of Janaka, with a question, the solution of which 
the former had previously obtained from Sudhanva 
Atgirasa, a Gandharva, who held in his possession 
the daughter of Kāpya Pataūchala of the Madra country : 


1 Ait., VIII, M. 
š V. 1; 1, 15, 
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“Kva Pārikshitā abhavan ? '' (Brihad. Upanishad, III. 
8. 1) ‘‘ whither have the Pārikshitas gone ? '' Yājūavalkya 
answers : *' Thither where all AS4vamedha sacrificers go. 

From this it is clear that the Pārikshitas (sons of 
Parikshit) must at that time have passed away. Yet their 
life and end must have been still fresh in the memory of 
the people, and a subject of controversy in societies of 


philosophers. 
It is not possible to determine with precision the 


exact chronological relation between  Janamejaya and 


Janaka. Epic and Purāņic tradition seems to regard 
them as contemporaries. Thus the Mahabharata says that 
Uddalaka (a prominent figure of Janaka’s court) and his 
son Svetaketu attended the sarpa-satra of Janamejaya :— 


Sadasya šchābhavad Vyāsah putra Sishya sahāyavān 
Uddalakah Pramatakah Svetaketuscha Pingalah' 


The Vishnu Purāņa says that Satanika, the son and 
successor Of Janamejaya, learned the Vedas from Yājūa- 
valkya.* The unreliability of the Epic and the Purāņic 
tradition in this respect is proved by the evidence of 


the Vedic texts. We learn from the Satapatha Brahmana 


(XIII. & 4.1) that Indrota Daivapa or Daivapi Saunaka 
was a contemporary of Janamejaya. His pupil was Driti 
Aindrota or Aindroti according to the Jaimintya Upanishad 
and — Brāhmaņas. Driti's pupil was Pulusha Prāchīna- 
yogya.” The latter taught Paulushi Satyayajūa. We learn 
from the Chhāndogya Upanishad (V. 11. 1-2) that Paulushi 


Satyayajiia was a contemporary of Budila Āšvatarāšvi 


and of Uddālaka Aruni, two prominent figures of Janaka's 


. court (vide Brihad-āraņyaka Upanishad, V. 14. 8, ‘‘ Janako 


S> 
i 1 (Mbh., Adi., 63, 7. 
— 2 Vishou P., IV, 21, 2. 
res T i 3 Vedic Index, TI, p- 9. 
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Vaideho Budilam Aávatarüávim uvücha;'' and III. 7. 1). 
Satyayajüa was, therefore, certainly a contemporary of 
Janaka of Videha. He was an elder contemporary because 
his pupil Somasushma Šātyayajūi Prachinayogya is men- 
tioned in the Satapatha Bráhmana (XI. 6. 2. 1-3) as 
having met Janaka. As Sátyayajhi certainly flourished 
long after Indrota Daivapi Saunaka, his contemporary 
Janaka must be considerably later than Janamejaya the 
contemporary of Indrota. 

We should also note that, in the lists of teachers given 
at the end of the tenth book of the Satapatha Brahmana, 
and the sixth chapter of the Brihad-āraņyaka Upanishad, 
Tura Kàvasheya, the priest of Janamejaya, appears as a 
very ancient sage who was tenth in the ascending line 
from Sāūjīvīputra, whereas Yājūavalkya and Uddalaka 
Aruni, the contemporaries of Janaka, were only fourth 
and fifth in the ascending line from the same teacher. 
We quote the lists below :— 


Janamejaya Tura Kāvasheya 


Yajūavachas Rājastambāyana 


Kušri 

Sāņdilya 

Vātsya 

Vāmak āyaņa Uddālaka Āruņi 
Mahitthi Pair Yajfavalkya B } Janaka 
Kautsa Asuri 

Mandavya Āsurāyaņa 


Māņdūkāyani  Prāšnīputra Āsurivāsin 
Saüjiviputra Sanjiviputra 


It is clear from what has been stated above that 
Janaka was separated by five or six generations from 
Janamejaya's time. Prof. Rhys Davids in his Buddhist 
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Suttas ! adduces good ground for assigning a period of about 
150 years to the five Theras from Upāli to Mahinda. If the 
five Theras are assigned a period of 150 years, the five or 
six teachers from Indrota to Somasushma, and from Tura 
to Vāmakakshāyaņa, the contemporary of Uddālaka Āruņi 
and Janaka, must be assigned 150 or 180 years. Tt is, 
therefore, reasonable to think that Janaka flourished about 
150 or 180 years after Janamejaya, and two centuries after 
Parikshit. If, following the Puranas, we place Parikshit 
in the fourteenth century B.C., we must place Janaka in 
the twelfth century B.C. If, on the other hand, accepting 
the synchronism of Guņākhya Sankhayana with Āšvalāyana 
and Gotama Buddha, we place Parikshit in the ninth 
century B.C., then we must place Janaka in the seventh 
century B.C. š 
The kingdom of Videha, over which Janaka ruled, 
corresponds roughly to the modern Tirhut in Bihār. It 
was separated from Kosala by the river Sadànir&, usually 
identified with the modern Gandak which, rising in Nepal, 
flows into the Ganges opposite Patna.* Oldenberg, however, 
poiats out? that the Mahabharata distinguishes the Gandaki 
from the Sadānīrā, ‘‘ Gandakiücha Mahāšoņam Sadani- 
rārh tathaivacha.’’  Pargiter, therefore, identifies the 
Sadānīrā with the Rapti. We learn from the Suruchi 
Jātaka (489) that the measure of the whole kingdom of 
Videha was three hundred leagues. It consisted of 
16,000 villages (J. 406). 
Mithila, the capital of Videha, is not referred to 
in the Vedic texts, but is constantly mentioned in the 
Jatakas and the Epics. It has been identified with the 
small town of Janakpur just within the Nepal border. 
It is stated in the Suruchi and Gandhāra (406) Jatakas 
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i Introduction, p. xlvii. -" 


z Vedic Iudex, II, 299. 
3 Buddha, P. 398 n. 
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that the city covered seven leagues. At its four gates 
were four market towns (J. 546). We have the follow- 
ing description of Mithila in the Mahājanaka Jātaka :'— 


By architects with rule and line laid out in order fair to see, 
With walls and gates and battlements, traversed by streets 
on every side, 
With horses, cows and chariots thronged with tanks and 
gardens beautified, 
Videha’s far famed capital, gay with its knights and 
warrior swarms, 
Clad in their robes of tiger-skins, with banners spread 
and flashing arms, 
Its Brahmins dressed in Kāgi cloth, perfumed with 
sandal, decked with gems, 
Its palaces and all their queens with robes of state and diadems. 2 


According to thé Ramayana (T. 71. 3) the royal family 
of Mithila was founded by a king named Nimi. His son 
was Mithi, and Mithi's son was Janaka I. The epic then 
continues the genealogy to Janaka II (father of Sita) and 
his brother KuSadhvaja, king of Sānkūšya. The Vayu 
(88. 7-8 ; 89. 8-4) and the Vishnu (IV.5.1) Purāņas re- 
present Nimi or Nemi as a son of Ikshviku, and give 
him the epithet Videha (Sa šāpena Vasishthasya Videhah 
samapadyata— Vayu P.). His son was Mithi whom both 
the Puranas identify with Janaka I. The genealogy is 
then continued to Siradhvaja who is called the father of 
mita, and is, therefore, identical with Janaka II of the 
Ramayana. Then starting from Siradhvaja the Purāņas 
carry on the dynasty to its close. The last king is named 
Kriti, and the family is called Janaka-varnša. 


Dhritestu Bahulāšvo bhud Bahulāšva sutah Kritih 
Tasmin santishthate varngo Janakānām mahātmanām š 


- 
I Cowell's Jütaka, Vol, VI, p. 30. 


2 For another description of MINNS see Mbh. iii. 206, 6-9. 
s Vayu Purāņa, B9, 93, 
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^ The Vedic texts know a king of Videha named Nami 
Sāpya.' But he is nowhere represented as the founder 
of the dynasty of Mithila. On the contrary, a story 
of the Satapatha Brāhmaņa seems to indicate that the 
Videha kingdom was founded by Videgha Mathava who 
came from the banks of the Sarasvati.* We are told 
that Agni Vaisvanara went burning along this earth 
from the Sarasvati towards the east, followed by Mathava 
and his priest, Gotama * Rūhugaņa, till he came to 
the river Sadānīrā which flows from the northern (Himalaya) 
mountain, and which he did not burn over. No 
Brihmanas went across the stream in former times, 
thinking ''it has not been burnt over by Agni Vaisvanara."’ 
At that time the land to the eastward was very uncul- 
tivated, and marshy,* but after Māthava's arrival many 
Brāhmaņas were there, and it was highly cultivated, 
for the Brahmanas had caused Agni to taste it through 
sacrifices. Mathava the Videgha them said to Agni, 
** where am I to abide 2” ‘‘To the east of this river be 
thy abode,’’ he replied. Even now, the writer of the 
Satapatha Brāhmaņa adds, this forms the boundary 
between the Kosalas and the Videhas. The name of Mithi 
Vaideha, the second king in the Epic and the Purānic 
lists, is reminiscent of Mathava Videgha. 
- If Mathava Videgha was the founder of the royal 
line of Mithila, Nami Sāpya must be a later king of 
Videha. The Majjhima Nikaya (II. 74-83) and the Nimi 
Jütaka mention Makhadeva as the progenitor of the kings 
of Mithila, and Nimi is said to have been born to ‘‘round 
off’ the royal house of Mithila, ‘‘the family of hermits.’ 


1 Vedic Index, I, 436, 

2 Macdonell, Sans. Lit., pp. 214-15; Ved. Ind., II, 298; Sat. Br., 1, 4, 1, etc; 
Oldenberg ‘a Buddha, pp. 398-99 ; Pargiter, J.A.8.B., 1897, Š. 87 et seq. 

a This is the territory which the Mahābhārata refers to as 'Jalodbhava, ` re, 
reclaimed from awamp (Mbh., II, 30, 4). 
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The combined evidence of Vedic and Buddhist texts thus 
shows that the name Nimi was borne not by the first, but 
probably by some later king or kings. 

As the entire dynasty of Maithila kings was called 
Janaka-vamsa (Vamso Janakinaim mahātmanām), and 
there were several kings bearing the name of Janaka, it is 
very difficult to identify any of these with the great Janaka 
of the Vedic texts. But there is one fact which seems to 
favour his identification with Siradhvaja of the Puranic 
list, t.e., the father of Sita. The father of Sità 1s, in the 
Ramayana, a younger contemporary of Ašvapati, king of 
the Kekayas (maternal grand-father of Bharata’), Janaka 
of the Vedic texts is also a contemporary of Asvapati, 
prince of the Kekayas, as Uddaàlaka Aruni and Budila 
Āšvatarāšvi frequented the courts of both these princes. * 
But as the name ASvapati is also given to Bharata’s 
maternal uncle,” it seems that it was possibly not a 
personal name but a family designation like ‘Janaka.’ 
In that case it is impossible to say how far the identifica- 
tion of the Vedic Janaka with the father of Sita 
correct. 

It is equally difficult to identify our Janaka with any 
of the kings of that name mentioned in the Buddhist 
Jātakas. Prof. Rhys Davids‘ seems to identify him 


with Maha-Janaka of the Jataka No. 539. The utterance 
of Maha-Janaka II of that Jataka : 


is 


* Mīthilā's palaces may burn 
But naught of mine is burned thereby ' 


indeed reminds us of the great philosopher-king. 


Rūmāyaņu, IT, 9, 22. 

Ved. Ind., II, 69 ; Chh. Up., V, 11, 1-4 ; Brib. Up., III. 7. 
Rāmāyaņa, VIE, 113, 4. 

Bud. Ind., p. 26. 
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In the Mahābhārata (XII. 17. 18-19; 219.50), too, we 
find the same saying attributed to Janaka of Mithila. 


** Mithilayam pradiptayárn na me dahyati kifichana ' 


** Api cha bhavati Maithilena gītam 
Nagaram upāhitam agnin-abhivikshya 
Na kbalu mama hi dahyate'tra kiñchit 
Svayam idam āha kila sma bhumipālah.”' 


In the Jaina Uttar-ādhyayana, however, the saying 1s 
attributed to Nami.' This fact coupled with the mention of 
Nemi in juxtaposition with Arishta in the Vishnu Purana 
(IV. 5. 13) probably points to the identification of Nami 
or Nemi with Mahā-Janaka II who is represented in 
the Jātaka as the son of Arittha. If Mahā-Janaka II 
was identical with Nami, he cannot be identified with 
Janaka who is clearly distinguished from Nami in the 
Vedic texts. One may be tempted to identify the Vedic 
Janaka with Maha-Janaka I of the Jataka. But proof 
is lacking. 

In the Satapatha Brahmana and in the Brihad-āraņyaka 
Upanishad Janaka is called ‘“‘Samrat.’’ This shows that 
he was a greater personage than a 'Ràjan.'' Although 
there is no clear evidence in the Vedic literature of the use 
of the word ''Samràj'' as Emperor in the sense of a king of 
kings, still the Satapatha Brāhmaņa distinctly says that 
the Samraj was a higher authority than a ‘‘ Rajan '' ; by 
offering the Rājasūya he becomes king, and by the Vāja- 
peya he becomes Samràj; and the office of king is the 
lower, and that of Samraj the higher.'' * In the Asvalayana 
Srauta-Sütra, X. 9- 14, Janaka is mentioned as a great 
sacrificer. 


1 8.B, E., XLV, 37. 
* Sat. Br., V, 1, 1, 13; XII, 8, 3, 4. ; XIV, 1,3,8. 
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But Janaka's fame rests not so much on his achieve- 
ments as a king and a sacrificer, as on his patronage of 
culture and philosophy. The court of this monarch was 
thronged with Brihmanas from Kosala and the Kuru- 
Paūchāla countries (e.g., ASvala, Jāratkārava Ārtabhāga, 
Bhujyu Lāhyāyani, Ushasta Chākrāyaņa, Kahoda IXaushi- 
takeya, Gārgī Vāchaknavī, Uddālaka Aruni and Vidagdha 
Sākalya). The tournaments of argument which were here 
held form a prominent feature in the third book of the 
Brihad-āraņyaka Upanishad. The hero of these was Yàjna- 
valkya Vājasaneya, who was a pupil of Uddālaka Aruni. 
(Brih. Up. VI., 5. 3). Referring to Janaka’s relations with 
the Kuru-Paichāla Brāhmaņas, Oldenbērg says:' ** The 
king of the east, who has a leaning to the culture 
of the west, collects the celebrities of the west at his. 
court—much as the intellects of Athens gathered at the 
court of Macedonian princes.’ 

The Brāhmaņas and the Upanishads throw some light 
on the political condition of northern India during the 
age of Janaka. From those works we learn that, besides 


Videha, there were nine states of considerable importance, 
viz. : 
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Gandhāra 
Kekaya 
Madra 
USinara 
Matsya 
Kuru 
Paūchāla 
Kāsi 
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Gandhara formed a part of Uttarapatha or the 
northern region of India :— 


Uttarapatha-janmanah kīrtayishyāmi tàn api 
Yauna Kamboja Gāndhārāh Kirātā Barbaraib saha.' 


It included the Rawalpindi district of the Panjab and the 
Peshawar district of the N. W. Frontier Province.  'l'hus it 
lay on both sides of the Indus.” We learn from the 
Epic and the Purāņic literature that this Janapada contained 
two great cities, viz., ‘lakshasila and Pushkarāvatī. 


Gandhāra vishaye siddhe, tayoh puryau mahātmanoh 
Takshasya dikshu vikhyātā ramyā Takshasila puri 
Pushkarasyāpi virasya vikhyata Pusbkarāvatī.* 


If the Telapatta and Susima Jātakas (Nos. 96, 163) are to 


be believed, Takshasila lay 2,000 leagues away from 
Benares. The remains of the great city ““are situated 
immediately to the east and north-east of Sarai-Kala, a 
junction on the railway, twenty miles north-west of 
Rawalpindi. The valley in which they lie is watered by 
the Haro river. Within this valley and within three and 
a half miles of each other are the remains of three distinct 
cities. The southernmost (and oldest) of these occupies 
an elevated plateau, known locally as Bhir-mound.' '* 

Pushkarávati or Pushkalivati (Prakrit Pukkalaoti, 
whence the *Peucelaotis' of Arrian) is represented by the 
moderm Prang and Chārsadda, 17 miles N. E. of Peshawar, 
on the Swat river.” 


1 Mbb., XII, 297, 43. 

2 Ramayana, VIT, 113, U; 114, 11; Sindhor-ubhayatal pāršve. 
3 Vayu Purina, 88, 159-90; cf. Rimfiyana, VII, 114, 11. 

: Marshall, A Guide to Tarila, pp. 1-4. 


< 


. Behoff, The Periplus of the Erythraan Sea, pp. 183-84; Foucher, Gundhāra, 


78 
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Gandbara is a later form of the name of the people 
called Gandhari in the Rig-Veda and the Atharva-Veda. 
In the Rig-Veda (I. 126-7) the good wool of the sheep of 
the Gandharis is referred to. In the Atharva-Veda 
(V. 22.14) the Gandhāris are mentioned with the Mūja- 
vants, apparently as a despised people. In later times 
the ‘angle of vision’ of the men of the Madhyadesa 
changed, and Gandhara became the resort of scholars 
of all classes who flocked to its capital for instruction in 
the three Vedas and the eighteen branches of knowledge. 

In a significant passage of the Chhāndogya Upanishad 
(VI. 14) Uddālaka Aruni, the contemporary of Janaka, 
mentions Gandhara to illustrate the desirability of 
having a duly qualified teacher from whom a pupil 
*learns (his way) and thus remains liberated (from all 
world ties) till he attains (the Truth, Moksha).™ A man 
who attains Moksha is compared to a blind-folded 
person who reaches at last the country of Gandhara. We 
quote the entire passage below : 

*"Yathà somya purushara Gandhürebbyo' bhinaddha- 
ksham ānīya tam tato'tijane visrijet, sa yathā tatra prāū 
vā udan vādharān va pratyah vñ pradhmāyīta —abhinad- 
dhāksha Anito’ bhinaddhāksho visrishtah. Tasya yathā- 
bhinahanam pramuchya prabruyüd etam disarm Gandhārā 
etārn dišarn  vrajeti. Sa grāmād grāmam  prichchhan 
pandito medhāvī Gandhārān evopasampadyeta, evam eveh- 
āchāryavān purusho veda.'' 

“O my child, in the world when a man with blind- 
folded eyes is carried away from Gandhara and left in a 
lonely place, he makes the east and the north and the 
south and the west resounded by crying ‘I have been 
brought here blind-folded, I am here left blind-folded.' 
Thereupon (some kind-hearted man) unties the fold on 
his eyes and says “This is the way to Gandhara; proceed 
thou by this way.” The sensible man proceeds from 
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village to village, enquiring the way and reaches at last 
the (province) of "Gandhāra. Even thus a man who has 
a duly qualified teacher learns (his way). 

The full import of the illustration becomes apparent 
when we remember that the Uddalaka Jataka (No. 487) 
represents Uddālaka as having journeyed to Takshasila 
(Takkasila) and learnt there of a world-renowned teacher. 
The Setaketu Jātaka (No. 377) says that Setaketu, son of 
Uddalaka, went to Takshašilā and learned all the arts. 
The Satapatha Brahmana mentions the fact that Uddalaka 
Aruni used to drive about (dhāvayām chakāra) amongst 
the people of the northern country.* It is stated in the 
Kaushitaki Brahmana (VII. 6) that Brāhmaņas used to 
go to the north for purposes of study. The Jataka storles 
are full of references to the fame of Takshašilā as a 
university town. Panini, himself a native of Gandhara, 
refers to the city in Sütra IV. 3. 93.  Anearly celebrity of 
Takshašilā was perhaps Kautilya. 

The Kekayas were settled in the Panjab between 
Gandhāra and the Beas. From the Rāmāyaya * we learn 
that the Kekaya territory lay beyond the Vipasa and abutted 
on the Gandharva or Gandhāra Vishaya. The Vedic texts 
do not mention the name of its capital city, but the 
Ramayana informs us that the metropolis was Rājagriha 
or Girivraja, identified by Cunningham with Girjāk or 
Jalalpur on the Jhelam. 


Fa 


'Ubhau Bharata-Satrughnau Kekayeshu parantapau 
Pure Rājagrihe ramye mat&maha-niveSane”’ * 


** Girivrajam puravaram šīghram āsedur anjasi’’°® 


Dr. R., L. Mitra's translation of the Chhāndogvya Upanishad, p. 114, 
Sat. Br., XI. 4. 1, 1, et seq. 

II. 68. 19-22; VII. 113-14. 

Rūm., II. 67. 7. » 

Rüm., II. 68. 22, 


6 
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There was another Rājagriha-Girivraja in Magadha, 
while Hiuen Tsang mentions a third Rājagriha in Po-ho 
or Balkh.? In order to distinguish between the Kekaya 
city and the Māgadha capital, the latter city was called 
**Girivraja of the Magadhas.'' ? 

The Puranas * tell us that the Ušīnaras, Kekayas and the 
Madrakas were septs of the family of Anu, son of Yayāti. 
The Anu tribe is frequently mentioned in the Rig Veda." 
It appears from a hymn of the eighth Mandala (74) 
that they dwelt in the central Panjab (not far from the 
Parushni), the same territory which we find afterwards in 
the possession of the Madrakas and the Kekayas. 

The king of Kekaya in the time of Janaka was Ašvapāti, 
a name borne also by the maternal grandfather and maternal 
uncle of Bharata.” The Satapatha Brahmana (X. 6. 1. 2) 
and the Chhāndogya Upanishad (V. 11. 4 et seq.) say that 
king Ašvapati instructed a number of Brāhmaņas, e.g., 
Aruna Aupavesi Gautama, Satyayajia Paulushi, Mahāšāla 
Jabala, Budila  Aéávatarüávi, Indradyumna  Bhillaveya, 
Jana  Sürkarüákshya, Prachinasala Aupamanyava, and 
Uddalaka Aruni. 

The Jaina writers tell us that one-half of the kingdom of 
Kekaya was Aryan, and refer to the Kekaya city called 
** Beyaviyā.' ° A branch of the Kekayas seems to have 
migrated to Southern India in later times and established 
its authority in the Mysore country.’ 

The Madra people were divided into two sections, viz., 
the northern Madras and the southerm Madras or Madras 
proper. The northern Madras, known as Uttara-Madras, 
are referred to in the Aitareya Brāhmaņa, as living beyond 


1 Beal, Si-yu-ki, Vol. I, p. 44. 

2 8. BLE.. XIII, p. 150. 

* Matsys, 48. 10-20; Vāyu, 99. 12-23. 
t I. 108 8, VII. 18, 14, VIII. 10. 5. 

* R&m,, II, 9. 22; VII. 113. 4. 

* Ind. Ant., 1891, p. 375. 

T A.H.D., 88, 101. " 
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the Himavat Range in the neighbourhood of the Uttara- 
Kurus, probably, as Zimmer and Macdonell conjecture, in 
the land of Kašmir. 
The southern Madras were settled in the central Panjab 
between the  Kekayas and the river Irāvatī.” Their 
territory roughly corresponds to Sialkot and its adjacent 
districts which were known as the Madra-deša as late as the 
time of Guru Govind Singh.” The Madra capital was 
Sakala or Sāgala-nagara (modern Sialkot). This city is men- 
tioned in the Mahabharata (II. 32. 14: ‘‘ Tatah Sakalam- 
abhyetya Madranam putabhedanath '') and several Jātakas.” 
The Madras proper are represented in those works as 
living under a monarchical constitution. The name of the 
ruler of the Janapada in the time of Janaka is not known. 
It was politically not of much importance. But it was the 
home of many famous teachers of the Brāhmaņa period such 
as Madragāra Saungāyani and Kapya Patatichala,’ one of 
the teachers of the celebrated Uddalaka  Aruni.^ The 
early epic knows the Madra royal house (cf. ASvapati and 
his daughter Savitri) as a virtuous family. But in late: 
times Madra earned notoriety as the seat of outlandish 
peoples with wicked customs." 
The country of the Ušīnaras was situated in the Madhya- 

deša. The Aitareya Brāhmaņa (VIII. 14) says “ asyam 
dhruvāyāra madhyamāyām pratisthayam disi *’ lie the realms 
of the Kuru-Paūchālas together with Vasas and Ušīnaras. 


1 Of. Mbh., VIII. 44.17. 

2 Malcolm, Sketch of the Sikhs, p. 55. 

3 ¢.g., Kálibgabodhi Jātaka, No, 479; and Kusa Játaka, No. 531, 

4 See supra p. 30; Weber, Ind, Lit., 126. 

5 Bribad. Up., III. 7. 1. 

6 For detailed accounts of the Madras see now H. C. Ray in JASB, 1922, 257. 
and Law, Some Ktatriya Tribes of Ancient India, p. 214. Mr. 8. N. Mitra points out 
that the Paramattha Dipanī on the Therīgāthā (p. 127) (wrongly) places S&gala-nuga: 
in Magadha-rattba. But the Apudēna quotations on p. 131 leave no room for doub' 
that Madra ia the correct name of the kingdom of which Sāgala (Sākala) was the 


capital. 
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In the Kaushitaki Upanishad also the Usinaras are associated 
with the Matsyas, the Kuru-Pafichalas and the Vašas. They 
probably lived in the northernmost part of the Madhya-deša, 
for in the Gopatha Brāhmaņa the Ušīnaras and Vašas — 
mentioned just before the  Udichyas or northerners: 
Kuru-Pafichaleshu Anga-Magadheshu Kasi-Kausalyeshu 
Salva-Matsyeshu sa VaSa-Usinaresh-Udichyeshu. 

In the Kathā-sarit-sāgara * USinara-giri is placed near 
Kanakhala the ‘‘ sanctifying place of pilgrimage, at the 
point where the Ganges issues from the hills.” It is, doubt- 
less, identical with Usira-giri of the Divyāvadāna (p. 22) 
and Usira-dhvaja of the Vinaya ‘Texts (Part II, p. 39)." 
Panini refers to the Usinara country in the sütras II. 4. 20 
and IV. 2. 118. In sütra II. 4. 20 USinara is mentioned in 
juxtaposition with Kantha (Kathaioi ?). Its capital was 
Bhoja-nagara.* 

The Rig Veda (X. 59. 10) mentions a queen named Ušī- 
narānī. The Mahabharata, the Anukramaņī and several 
Jātakas mention a king named USinara and his son Sibi. ° 
We do not know the name of Janaka's Ušīnara contemporary. 
The Kaushitaki Upanishad tells us that Gārgya Bālāki, a 
contemporary of AjataSatru of Kasi, and of Janaka, lived for 
some time in the USinara country. 

Matsya '' originally included parts of Alwar, Jaipur 
and Bharatpur, and was the kingdom of the king Viršta of 
the Mahābhārata, in whose court the five Pandava brothers 
resided incognito during the last year of their banishment.'' * 
But Alwar seems to have been the territory of a neighbouring 


1 Gop. Br,, II. 9. 

2 Edited by Pandit Durgiprasid and Kàsináth Pandurang Parab, third edition, 
p. 5. 

3 See Hultzsch, Ind. Ant., 1905, p. 179. 

t Mbh., V. 118. 2. 

5 Mbh., XII. 29, 39; Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 103 ; Mabā-Kaņha Jātaka, No. 469 ; 
Nimi Jātaka, No, 541 ; Mahā Nérada Kassapa Jütaka, No. 544, etc, 

* Bhandarkar, Carmichael! Lecturers, 1918, pe 53. 
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people—the Sālvas.' The Matsya capital has been 
identified with Birat in the Jaipur State.  Pargiter 
thinks that the capital was Upaplavya. But according to 
Nilakantha Upaplavya * was ‘‘ Virātanagara-samīpastha- 
n agarantaram.’ i 

The Matsyas first appear in a passage of the Rig Veda 


ES (VII. 18. 6), where they are ranged with the other enemies 


of the great evens conqueror Sudās. The Satapatha 
Brāhmaņa (XIII. 5. 4. 9) mentions a Matsya king named 
Dhvasan Dvaitavana who celebrated the horse sacrifice near 
the Sarasvatī. The Brāhmaņa quotes the following gatha :— 


“ Fourteen steeds did king Dvaitavana, victorious in 
battle, bind for Indra Vritrahan, whence the lake Dvaita- 
vana (took its name).'' 

The Mahābhārata mentions the lake Dvaitavana as well 
as a forest called Dvaitavana which spread over the banks of 
the river Sarasvati.? 

In the Gopatha Brāhmaņa (1. 2. 9) the Matsyas appear 
in connexion with the Salvas, in the Kaushitaki Upanishad 
(IV. 1) in connexion with the IKuru-Paüchàálas, and in the 
Mahābhārata in connexion with the  Trigarttas* of the 
Jālandar Doàb, and the Chedis. In the Manu-Samhita 
the Matsyas together with the Kuru-kshetra, the Paūchālas, 
and the Süra-senakas comprise the land of the Brahmana 
Rishis (Brahmarshi-deša). 

The name of Janaka's contemporary ruler is not known. 
That the country of the Matsyas was important in the 
time of Ajatasatru of Kasi, and of Janaka, is known 
from the Kaushitaki Upanishad. 

- "The Kuru country fully maintained its reputation as 
the centre of Brahmanical culture in the age of Janaka. 
i Of. Ind. Ant., 1919. N. L. Dey's Geographical Dictionary, p. ii. 
2 Mbh., IV. 72.14. Cf. Ind. Ant., 1882, 327. 
ç Mbh., III. 24-25. 
5 


Mbh., bk. IV. 
V. 74. 16. 
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Kuru Brahmanas (e.g., Ushasti Chākrāyaņa) played a pro- 
minent part in the philosophical discussions of Janaka's 
court. But it was precisely at this time that a great cala- 
mity befell the Kurus, and led to an exodus of large sections 
of the Kuru people including Ushasti himself. The Chhān- 
dogya-Upanishad (1. 10. 1) says, *Matachi-hateshu Kurushu 
atikya saha jāyayā Ushastir ha Chākrāyaņa ibhya-grāme 
pradránaka uvāsa.”' One commentator took Matachi to 
mean ‘‘rakta-varnih kshudra-pakshi-viseshah.’’ Professor 
Bhandarkar says that the explanation of this commentator 
is confirmed by the fact that Matachi is a Sanskritised form 
of the well-known Canarese word '** midiche '' which is 
explained by Kittel's Dictionary as ‘‘a grasshopper, a locust.” 

If the Puranic list of Janamejaya's successors be accept- 
ed as historical, then it would appear that Nichakshu was 
probably the Kuru king in the time of Janaka. 


1. Janamejaya ... 1. Indrota Daivāpa  Saunaka 
2. Satānīka «+ 2. Driti Aindrota (son and pupil) 
3.  A$va-medha-datta ... 3. Pulusha Prachinayogya 
(pupil) 
4. Adhisīma-krishņa ... 4. Pulushi Satyayajūa (pupil) 
5. Nichakshu 5. Somašusbma Satyayajni 
(pupil) ; Janaka's con- 
temporary. 


Curiously enough, it is Nichakshu who is represented 
in the Puranas as the remover of the seat of government 
from Hastinapura to Kaušāmbī. We have some indica- 
tion that the city of Kausambi really existed 
about this  time.' The Satapatha Brāhmaņa makes 
Proti Kaušūmbeya a contemporary of Uddalaka Aruni 
who figured in the court of Janaka. It is thus clear 
that KauSimbeya was a contemporary of Janaka. Now, 
Harisvāmin in his commentary on the Satapatha Brāhmaņa 


| Of. Weber, Ind. Lit., p. 129. 
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understood Kauśāmbeya to mean a ' native of the 
town of Kausambi.' It is, therefore, permissible to think 
that Kausambi existed in the time of Janaka, and hence of 
Nichakshu. There is thus no difficulty in the way of 
accepting the Purāņic statement. According to the 
Puranas the change of capital was due to the inroad of the 
river Ganges. Another, and a more potent, cause was 
perhaps the devastation of the Kuru country by Matachī. 
From this time the Kurus appear to have lost their politi- 
cal importance. They sank to the level of a second-rate 
power. But the Bharata dynasty, as distinguished from 
the Kuru people, exercised wide sway down to the time 
of the Satapatha Brāhmaņa (XIII. 5. 4. 11). 

Paichala roughly corresponds to Bareilly, Budaun, 
Furrukhabad and the adjoining districts of the United Pro- 
vinces. There is no trace in the Vedic literature of the 
Epic and Jataka division of the Paūchālas into northern 
(Uttara) and southern (Dakshina). But the Vedic texts 
knew a division into eastern and western, because the 
Samhit-opanishad Brāhmaņa makes mention of the 
Prāchya Pafichdlas.' ‘The most ancient capital of# 
Pañchāla was Kampilya which has been identified with 
Kampil on the old Ganges between Budaun and Furrukha- 
bad. The Satapatha Brāhmaņa (XIII. 5. 4. 7) mentions 
another Paūchāla town Parivakrà or Parichakrā, identified 
by Weber with Ekachakrā of the Mahābhārata.” 

. The Pañchālas, as their name indicates, probably con- 
sisted of five tribes—the Krivis, Turvašas, Kešins, Srin. 
jayas and Somakas. The Krivis appear in a Rigvedic hymn 
which also mentions the Sindhu (Indus) and the Asiknī 
(Chenāb). But their actual habitation is nowhere clearly 
Indicated. They are identified with the Paūchālas 

a 

1 Ved. Ind., I. 469. 


Cf. also Patañjali (Kielhorn's ed., Vol. T, p. 12). 
3 Ved. Ind., I. 494. 
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in the  Satapatha Brāhmaņa. Oldenberg observes :' 


** We are to look to find in the people of the Pancha- 
las, of the stock of the Rik Samhitā, the Turvagas also as 
well as the Krivis.'' He supports the conjecture by quoting 
a passage of the Satapatha Brāhmaņa (XIII. 5. 4. 16) which 
says, “ when Satras@ha (king of the Paūchālas) makes the 
ASvamedha offering, the Taurvacas arise, six thousand and 
six and thirty clad in mail.'' 

The fusion of the Turvašas with the Panchalas does not: 
seem to be improbable in view of the Purāņic statement 
that, after Marutta, the line of Turvašu was merged into 
the Paurava line,? of which the Pañchālas are represented 
as an off-shoot. | 

The Paūchālas also included the Kesins* and probably 
the Sriūjayas.* In Mbh., VIII. 11. 31 Uttamaujas is 
called a Paūchāla, while in VIII. 75.9 he is called a 
Srifijaya. As to the Somakas their connection with the 
Paūchālas is known throughout the great Epic (cf. Mbh., 
I. 185. 31; 193, 1:  Dhrishta-dyumnah  Somakānārhn 
pravarho). 


- Im the Mahābhārata the royal family of the Paūchālas 


is represented as an off-shoot of the Bharata dynasty.^ 
The Puranas say the same thing ° and name Divodāsa, Su- 
dāsa and Drupada among the kings of the Pafichala branch. 
Divodāsa and Sudās are famous kings in the Rig Veda 
where they are closely connected with the Bharatas.’ 
But they are not mentioned as  Panchála kings. In 
the Mahābhārata Drupada is also called Yajūasena and one 


Buddha, p. 404. 

A.L H.T., p. 108. 

Ved. Ind., T. 187. 

Pargiter, Markandeya Purána, p. 353 ; Mbh., I. 138. 37 ; V. 48.41. 
Adi., 94.33. d 
Matsya, 50.1-16 ; Vayu, 99. 194-210, 

Ved. Ind., I, p. 363 ; II, pp. 95, 454. 
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of his sons was named Sikhandin." A Sikhandin 
Yājūasena is mentioned in the Kaushitaki Brāhmaņa 
(VII. 4), but it is not clear whether we are to regard 
him as a prince, or as a priest of Kesin Dālbhya, king 
Of the Paūchālas. 

| The external history of the Pafichàlas is mainly that of 
wars and alliances with the Kurus. The Mahabharata 
preserves traditions of conflict between the Kurus and the 
Paūchālas. We learn from chapter 166 of the Adiparva 
that Uttara Paūchāla was wrested from the Paūchālas by 
the Kurus and given away to their preceptor. Curiously 
enough, the Somanassa Jataka (No. 505) places Uttara 
Pañchala-nagara in Kuru-rattha. 

The relations between the two peoples (Kurus and Pan- 
chalas) were sometimes friendly and they were connected 
by matrimonial alliances. Kesin Dalbhya or Darbhya, a 
king of the Paūchālas, was sister’s son to Uchchaih-sravas, 
king of the Kurus.”  Uchchaih-S$ravas occurs as the name 
of a Kuru prince in the dynastic list of the Mahabharata 
(I. 94.53). In the epic a Paūchāla princess is married to 
the Pandavas who are represented as scions of the Kuru . 
royal family. 

Among the most famous kings of the Panchalas men- 
tioned in the Vedic literature are Kraivya, Kesin Dalbbya, 
Sona Sātrāsāha, Pravāhaņa Jaivali and Durmukha. Dur- 
mukha is also mentioned in the Kumbhakāra Jātaka (No. 
408). His kingdom is called Uttara Paūchāla-rattha and 
his capital Kampilla-nagara. He is represented as a con- 
temporary of Nimi, king of Videha. If this Nimi be the 
penultimate king of Janaka's family mentioned in the Nimi 
Jataka (No. 541), Durmukha must be later than Janaka. 

Pravahana Jaivali, on the other hand, was Janaka's 
contemporary. This prince appears in the Upanishads as 


1 Mbb., Adi., 166.24 ; Bhisma, 190, et seq. 
2 Ved. Ind., I. 84, 187, 468. 
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engaged in philosophical discussions with Aruni, Svetaketu, 
Silaka Salavatya, and Chaikitàyana Dalbhya.' The first 
twoteachers are known to have been contemporaries of 
Janaka. à 

The kingdom of Kasi was 300 leagues in extent (a stock 
phrase, Dhajavihetha Jataka, No. 391). It had its capital at 
Bāršņasi also called Ketumatī, Surundhana, Sudassana, 
Brahma-vaddhana, Pupphavati, Ramma city, and Molini.* 
The walls of Bārāņasi were twelve leagues round by them- 
selves (Tandulanali Jataka, No. 5). 

The Kāšis, i.e., the people of Kasi, first appear in the 
Paippalada recension of the Atharva Veda." They were 
closely connected with the people of Kosala and of Videha. 
Jala Jatükarnya is mentioned in the Sankhayana Branta 
Sūtra (XVI. 29. 5) as having obtained the position of 
Purohita of the three peoples of Kasi,  Videha and 
Kosala in the life-time of Svetaketu, a contemporary of 
Janaka. Curiously enough a king named Janaka is 
mentioned in the Sattubhasta Jataka (No. 402) as 
reigning in Benares. This Janaka cannot be the Janaka 
of the Upanishads, for we learn from those works that, 
in the time of the famous Janaka, Ajātašatru was on the 
throne of Kasi. 

Very little is known regarding the ancestors of 
AjátaSatru. His name does not occur in the Purāņic lists 
of Kasi sovereigns,‘ nor does the name of Dhritarashtra, 
king of Kasi, who was defeated by Satanika Satrajita with 
the result that the Kāšis down to the time of the Satapatha 
Brāhmaņa gave up the kindling of the sacred fire. The 
Purāņas represent the Kasi family as a branch of the house 
of Purüravas, the great ancestor of the Bharatas. Of the 


1 Brihad. Up., VI. 2; Obb. Up, 1. 8. 1 ; V. 3. 1. 
3 Dialogues, Part iii, p. 73. Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp. 50-51. 
3 Ved. Ind., II. 116 n. 

Vāyu, 92. 21-74: Visnu, IV. 8. 2-9. 
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kings mentioned in the Purāņas the names of two only 
(Divodāsa and Pratardana) can be traced in the Vedic 
literature. But the Vedic texts do not connect them 
with Kasi. 

In the Mahāgovinda Suttanta Dhatarattha, king of 
Kasi, who must be identified with Dhritarashtra, king of 
Kasi mentioned in the Satapatha Brihmana, is represent- 


ed as a Bharata prince.’ 

c= The Bharata dynasty of Kasi seems to have been sup- 
planted by a new line of kings who had the family name 
Brahmadatta, and were probably of Videhan origin. That 
Brahmadatta was the name of a family, and not of any 
particular king, has been proved by Professor D. R. 
Bhandarkar and Mr. Hāritkrishņa Dev.* The Matsya 
Purina refers to a dynasty consisting of one hundred (i.e. 


many) Brahmadattas : 


Šatarh vai Brahmadattānām 
Wīrāņārh Kuravah šatam * 


The *' hundred '' Brahmadattas are also mentioned in 


the Mahābhārata, II. 8. 25. 

In the Dummedha Jātaka (50) * the name Brahmadatta 
is applied both to the reigning king and to his son 
(Kumāra).” In the Gaūgamāla Jātaka (421) it is distinctly 
stated that Brahmadatta was a family designation. King 
Udaya of Benares was addressed by a Pachcheka Buddha as 


'* Brahmadatta.’’ 
That the Brahmadattas were of Videhan origin appears 
probable from several Jatakas. For instance, the Mati- 


Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, Pari IT, p. 270, 

Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 56. 

Matsya, p. 273. 71. 

Vol. I, p. 126. 

Cf. also the Susima Játaka (411), the Kumma Sapiņļa Jātaka (115), the 
At(hána Jātaka (425), the Lomasa Kassapa Játaka (433), etc. | 
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posaka Jataka (No. 455), which refers to King Brahma- 
datta of Kasi, has the following line. 


mutto'mhi Kāsirājena Vedehena yasassina ti. 


In the Sambula Jataka (No. 519) prince Sotthisena, 
son of Brahmadatta, king of Kasi, is called Vedehaputta : 


Yo putto Kāsirājassa Sotthiseno ti tam vidū 
tassiham Sambulā bhariyā, evarh jānāhi dānava, 
Vedehaputto bhaddan te vane basati āturo. 


Ajātašatru, the Kāšya contemporary of Janaka, seems 
to have belonged to the Brahmadatta family. The Upa- 
nishadic evidence shows that he was a contemporary of 
Uddālaka. The Uddālaka Jataka tells us that the reign- 
ing king of Benares in the time of Uddālaka was Brahma- 
datta. Ajātašatru appears in the Upanishads as engaged in 
philosophical discussions with Gārgya Balaki. In the 
Kaushītaki Upanishad he is represented as being jealous 
of Janaka's fame as a patron of learning. = 
The Satapatha Brāhmaņa (V. 5. 5. 14) mentions 
a person named Bhadrasena Ājātašatrava who is said to 
have been bewitched by Uddalaka Aruni. Macdonell and 
Keith call him a king of Kasi. He was apparently the 
son and successor of Ajātašatru.' 

The kingdom of Kosala corresponds roughly to the 
modern Oudh. It was separated from Videha by the river 
Sadanira, which was for a long time the easternmost limit 
of the Aryan world. Beyond it was an extensive marshy 
region, not frequented by Brahmanas which, after Māthava 
Videgha's occupation, developed into the flourishing king- 
dom of Videha. 

The Vedic texts do not mention any city in Kosala. 
But if the Ramayana is to be believed the capital of Kosala 
in the time of the Janakas was Ayodhya which stood on the 


t B.B.E., XLI, p. 141. 
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banks of the Sarayü and covered twelve yojanas.' The 
river Sarayū is mentioned in the Rig Veda which also 
refers to an Aryan settlement on its banks (IV. 30. 18). 
One of the Arya settlers bears the name of Chitraratha 
which occurs also in the Ramayana (II. *32. 17) as the 
appellation of a contemporary of Dasaratha. A king named 
Dagaratha is eulogised in a Rigvedic hymn (I. 126. 4), 
but there is nothing to identify him with the Ikshvaku king 
Dašaratha who is represented in the Ramayana as the 
Kosalan contemporary of Siradhvaja Janaka. Dasaratha’s 
son according to the Ramayana was Rama. The Rig Veda 
(X. 93. 14) mentions a powerful person named Rama but 
does not connect him with Kosala. The Dasaratha Jātaka 
makes Dasaratha and Rama kings of Bārāņasī, and dis- 
avows Sità's connection with Janaka. 

Kosala was probably the fatherland of Janaka's Hotri 
priest AsSvala who was very probably an ancestor of 
Āšvalāyana Kausalya mentioned in the Prašna Upanishad 
as a disciple of Pippalāda and a contemporary of Sukešā 
Bhāradvāja and of Hiraņya-nābha, a Kosalan prince. 

The details of Kosalan history will be discussed in a 
subseguent chapter. 


I Ram., I. 55-7. 
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DISCREPANCY IN 


LISTS OF MAITHILĀ KINGS 


C 
Qt 


THE LATER VAIDEHAS OF MITHILĀ, 


of Siradhvaja Janaka :— 
Vayu (89. 18-23) 


Sīradhvajāttu jātastu 
Bhānumār nāma Maithilah 
Tasya Bhanumatah putrah 
Pradyumnascha pratapavan 
Munistasya suta schapi 
Tasmad Urjavahah smritah 
Urjavahat suta Dvājah 
Sakuni stasya chātmajah 


Svagatah Sakuneh putrah 


"Suvarchā stat sutah smritah 


Srutoyastasya dāyādah 
Sušruta stasya chātmajah 
Sušrutasya Jayah putro 
Jayasya Vijayah sutah 

Š Vijayasya Ritah putra 
Bins Bunayab smritah 


The Puranas give the following lists of the successors 


Vishnu (IV. 5. 12-13) 

Siradhvajasy āpatyam Bha- 
numan, Bhanumatah Sata- 
dyumnah, tasya Suchih, tas- 


mad Urjavahonāma 
jajūe—tasyāpi 


putro 
Satvara- 


dhvajah, tatah Kunih, Ku- 
ner Afijanah, 
tatputrah Ritujit, tato” rish- 


ta-Nemih, tasmāt Srutayuh, 
tatah Suryasvah,  tasmād 
SaDjayab, tatah Kshemārili, 
tasmad Anenāh, tasman 
Minarathah, tasya Satya- 
rathah, tasya Satyara- 
thih, Sātyarather Upaguh, 
tasmat Upaguptah, tasmāt 
Sasvatah, tasmat Sudhanva 
(Suvarchah), tasyāpi Subha- 
sah, tatah Susrutah, tasmāj- 
Jayah, Jayaputro Vijayah, 
tasya Ritah, Ritat Sunayali, 
tato — Vitahavyah, 
Safijayah, 


tasmad 
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Sunayād Vītahavyastu tasmād Kshemasvah, tasmāt 
Vitahavyatmajo Dhritih Dhritih, Dhriter Bahulās- 
Dhritestu Bahulāšvo'bhūd vah, tasya putrah Kritih, 
Bahulāšvasutah Kritih Kritau santishthate ‘yarn 


Tasmin santishthate varnso 
Janakānāri mahātmanār Janakavamšab. 


It will be seen that the two Purinic lists do not wholly 
agree with each other. The Vayu Purina omits many 
names including those of Arishta Nemi and his immediate 
successors. The Vishnu Purāņa, or the scribe who wrote 
the dynastic list contained in it, may have confounded the 
names Arishta and Nemi and made one out of two kings.’ 
Arishta is very probably identical with Arittha Janaka of 
the Mahā-Janaka Jātaka. Nemi is very probably the same 
as Nami of the Uttar-ādhyavana Sutra to whom is ascribed 
the same saying (“‘ when Mithila is on fire nothing is 
burned that belongs to me’’) which is attributed to Maha- 
Janaka II, son of Arittha, in the Mahā-Janaka Jātaka. 

With the exception of Arishta (and? ) Nemi none 
of the kings in the Purāņic lists can be satisfactorily 
identified with the Videhan monarchs mentioned in the 
Vedic, Buddhist and Jaina literature. It is, therefore, 
difficult to say how far the Purānic lists are reliable. 
Moreover, as the identification of Siradhvaja with the 
Vedic Janaka is by no means certain, it is not easy to 
determine which of the kings mentionedin the Puranic 
lists actually came after the contemporary of Aruni and 
Yājūavalkya. The evidence of the Jātakas, however, 
suggests that a king named Nimi, at any rate, ruled after 
the great Janaka, as he is called the penultimate sovereign 
of the dynasty. Pargiter* places all the kings of the Purāņic 


Y Cf, Dialogues, Part III, p. 193, 
š AIHT,p.149. 
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lists from Bhānumant to Bahulasva before the Bhārata 
war, and apparently identifies Kriti with Kritakshaņa 
of the Mahabharata (II. 4. 27), a contemporary of 
Yudhishthira. But as there were “' Janakas'' even after 
Yudhishthira, and as ‘‘ two Purànas conclude with 
the remark that with Kriti ends the race of the Janakas,'' ' 
the identification of Kriti, the last of the race, with 
Kritakshana does not seem to be plausible. It is 
more reasonable to identify Kriti of the Purāņas with 
Karāla Janaka who, as we shall see below, brought the 
line of Vaideha kings to an end. ‘The only objection 
to this view is that Karāla is represented as the son of 
Nimi, whereas Kriti was the son of Bahulāšva who 
came long after Arishta-Nemi. But the title Nimi 
may have been borne by several kings besides Arishta 
(or his son,) and Bahulāšva may have been one of them. 

The Vedic texts mention besides Māthava and Janaka 
two other Vaideha kings, namely, Para Āhlāra and Nami 
Sāpya. Macdonell and Keith identify Para Āhlāra with 
Para Ātņāra, king of Kosala, about whom we shall speak 
in a subsequent chapter. Nami Sāpya is mentioned 
in the Paūchavirnša or Tandya Brāhmaņa (XXV. 10. 17-18) 
as a famous sacrificer. His identification with king Nami 
of the Uttar-ādhyayana Sūtra, Nemi of the Vishnu Purana, 
and Nimi of the Makhādeva Sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikāya, the Kumbha-kara Jātaka and the Nimi Jātaka, is 
more or less problematical. In the last-mentioned work it 
is stated that Nimi was the penultimate sovereign of the 
Maithila family. According to the Kumbha-kāra Jataka 
and the Uttar-ādhyayaņa Sūtra he was a contemporary 
of Dummukha (Dvimukha) king of Paūchāla, Naggaji 
(Naggati) of Gandhüra and of Karandu (Karakaudu) of 
Kaliñga. This synchronism accords with Vedic evidence. 


I^ AIHT, pp. 96, 330. 
7! §.B.E., XLV. 87. 
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Durmukha the Paūchāla king had a priest named 
Bribaduktha ' who was the son of Vāmadeva.” Vāmadeva 
was a contemporary of Somaka, the son of Sahadeva.” 
Somaka had close spiritual relationship with, Bhīma, king 
of Vidarbha, and Nagnajit, king of Gandhāra.* From this īt 
seems very probable that Durmukha was a contemporary 
of Nagnajit. This is exactly what we find in the 
Kumbha-kāra Jātaka and the Uttar-adhyayana Sūtra. 

The Nimi Játaka says that Nimi was '' born to round 
off'' the royal family ‘‘like the hoop of a chariot wheel." 
Addressing his predecessor the soothsayers said, ''great 
king, this prince is born to round off your family. This 
your family of hermits will go no further.'' 

Nimi's son Kalāra Janaka? is said to have actually 
brought his line to an end. This king is apparently 
identical with Karāla Janaka of the Mahābhārata (XII. 
302. 7). In the Arthašāstra of Kautilyait is stated 
that ‘‘ Bhoja, known also by the name Dāņdakya, 
making a lascivious attempt on a Brāhmaņa maiden, 
perished along with his kingdom and relations; so also 
Karāla, the Vaideha.’’® Karāla, the Vaideha, who perished 
along with his kingdom and relations, must be identified 
with Kalāra (Karāla) who, according to the Nimi Jātaka, 
brought the line of Vaideha kings to an end. The down- 
fall of the Vaidehas reminds us of the fate of the Tarquins 
who were expelled from Rome for a similar crime. As in 
Rome, so in Videha, the overthrow of the monarchy was 
followed by the rise of a republic—the Vajjian Confederacy. 


Vedic Index, I. 370. 

Ibid, If. 71. 

Rig-Veda, IV. 15. 7. 10, 
Aitareya Brühmanpa, VII. 34. 
Makhüdeva Sutta of the Majjhima niküáyse, II. 82; Nimi Játaka. 

The evidence of the Arthašūatra is confirmed by that of the Buddha-charita of 
Aéva-ghosha (IV. 80). ''And so Karāla Janaka, when he carried off the Brāhmaņa's 4 
daughter, incurred loss of caste thereby, but he would not give up his love." 
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There is reason to believe that the Kasi people had 
a share in the overthrow of the Vaideha monarchy. 
Already in the time of the great Janaka, Ajātašatru king 
of Kasi could hardly conceal his jealousy of the Videhan 
king’s fame. The passage '' Yathā Kasyo va Videhav- 
Ograputra ujjyam dhanur adhijyam kritvā dvau vāņa 
vantau sapatnātivyādhinau haste  kritv-opatishthed ''' 
probably refers to frequent struggles between the kings 
of Kasi and Videha. The Mahābhārata (XII. 99. 1-2) 
refers to the old story (itihāsam purātanam) of a great 
battle between Pratardana (king of Kasi, according to the 
Ramayana, VII. 48. 15) and Janaka king of Mithila. 
It is stated in the Pāli commentary Param-attha-jotikā * 
that the Lichchhavis, who succeeded Janaka’s dynasty 
as the strongest political power in Videha, and formed 
the most important element of the Vajjian Confederacy, 
were the offsprings of a queer of Kasi. This probably 
indicates that a junior branch of the royal family of 
Kasi established itself in Videha. 


1 Brihad. Upanishad, III. 8, 2. 
2 Vol. I, pp. 158-165, 





Tae Deccan IN THE AGE OF THE LATER VAIDEHAS. 

- — The expression '' Dakshinapad&’’ occurs in the Rig 
Veda (X. 61. 8) and refers to the place where the exile 
goes on being expelled. In the opinion of several scholars 
this simply means '' the South '' beyond the limits of the 
recognised Aryan world. Dakshinatya is found in Panini, 
(IV. 2. 98). Dakshinapatha is mentioned by Baudha- 
yana coupled with Surāshtra (Bau. Sūtra, I. 1. 29). It is 
however extremely difficult to say what Panini or Bau- 
dhāyana exactly meant by Dākshiņātya or Dakshiņāpatha. 

Whatever may have been the correct meaning of those 
terms it is certain that already in the age of the later 
Vaidehas the Aryans had crossed the Vindhyas and even 
established several states im the Deccan. One of these 
states was Vidarbha or Berar (Varadātata of the Ain). 
Vidarbha was certainly a famous kingdom in the time 
of Nimi mentioned in the Jātakas. We have already 
seen that the Kumbha-kāra Jataka and the Uttar-ādhyayana 
make him a contemporary of Naggaji, Naggati or Nagnajit 
king of Gandhāra. We learn from the Aitareya Brāhmana 
(VII. 34) that Nagnajit was a contemporary of Bhima 
king of Vidarbha. 

š “ Etamu haiva prochatuh Parvata Naradau Somakāya 
Sahadevyàya  Sahadevāya Sārūjayāya Babhrave Daivā- 
vridhāya Bhīmāya Vaidarbhāya Nagnajite Gāndhārāya.”” 

Vidarbha, therefore, existed as an independent king- 
dom in the time of Nimi. The kingdom is mentioned in 
the Jaiminiya Brāhmaņa.' It was famous for its Machalas 

(perhaps a species of dog) which killed tigers?—* Vidarbhegu 


Mab. 
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3 


mācalās Saramey@apiha Ģārdulān mārayanti.” The Praénh 
Upanisbad mentions a sage of Vidarbha named Bhargava 
as a contemporary of Āšvalāyana. Another sage called 
Vidarbhī Kaundinya is mentioned in the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad. The name Kaundinya is apparently derived © 
from the city of Kundina, the capital of Vidarbha,’ re- 
presented by the modern Kaundinya-pura on the banks of 
Wardha in the Chāņdur tàluk of Amraoti.* 

From the Purànic account of the Yadu family it 
appears that Vidarbha, the eponymous hero of the Vidar- 
bhas, was of Yadu lineage." 

If the evidence of the Kumbha-kāra Jātaka has any 
value, then Nimi king of Videha, mentioned in the 
work, Nagnajit king of Gandhāra and Bhima king of 
Vidarbha must be considered to be contemporaries o 
Karandu of Kalinga. It follows from this that th 
kingdom of Kalinga was in existence in the time 
of Nimi and his contemporaries of the Brāhmaņa period. 
The evidence of the Jataka is confirmed by that of 
the Uttar-adhyayana Sūtra. The Mahāgovinda Suttanta * 
makes Sattabhu king of Kalinga a contemporary of Renu 
king of Mithila and of Dhatarattha or Dhritarashtra 
king of Kasi mentioned in the Satapatha Brāhmaņa, 
XIII. 5. 4. 22. There can thus be no doubt that Kalinga 
existed as an independent kingdom in the time of which 
the Brāhmaņas speak. It is mentioned both by Panini 
(IV. 1. 170) and Baudhāyana (I, i. 30-31). The latter 
regards it as an impure country but evidently not un- 
frequented by Aryans.” It comprised the whole coast from 


1 Mbh., III. 73. 1-2, Harivarhás, Vishnuparva, 59-60. 
2 Gaz. Amraoti, Vol. A, p 406. 
? Mateya Purāņa, 44. 36; Vayu Purina, 95, 35-36. 
ogues of the Buddha, II. 270. = 
5 There was a considerable Brihmana — iu Kalinga in the dave of 
Atoka (ef. Edict XIIT). 
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die river Vaitarani' in Orissa to the borders of the Andhra 
territory at the mouth of the Godāvarī. We learn from the 
Jatakas that the capital of Kalinga was Dantapura-nagara * 
(Dantakura, Mbh., V. 48. 76). The Mahabharata mentions 
another capital called Rajapura (XII. 4.3). The Mahavastu ° 
refers to another city named Simhapura. The Jaina writers 
mention a fourth city called Kamehanapura.* 

The Mahāgovinda Suttanta refers to another southern 
realm, namely, Assaka, on the Godhāvarī,* which existed 
in the time of Renu and Dhata-rattha (Dbhrita-rāshtra). 
It was ruled by king Brahmadatta who had his capital at 
Potana. 

The Aitareya Brihmana alludes (VIII. 14) to princes 
of the south who are called Bhojas and whose subjects 
are called the Satvats, *''dakshinasyam disi ye ke cha 
Satvatārn rājāno Bhaujyāyaiva te’ bhishichyante Bhoj-etye- 
nān-abhishiktān-āchakshata.** In the Šatapatha Brahmana 
(XIII. 5. 4. 21) the defeat by Bharata of the Satvats, 
and his taking away the horse which they had prepared 
for an ASvamedha are referred to. These Satvats must 
have been living near Bharata’s realm, i.e., near the 
Ganges and the Yamuna." But in the time of the Aitareya 
Brahmana they probably moved farther to the south. 
Their kings were called Bhojas. This account of the Satvats 
and the Bhojas, deduced from the Brahmanical statements, 
accords strikingly with Purāņic evidence. Itis stated in the 


t Mbh., IIT. 114. 4. 

2 Cf, Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 361, Danta-pura-vāsakāt. Thename of the city probably 
survives in that of the fort of Dantavaktra near Ohicacole in the Gafijim District 
Many other Kalifiga capitals stood in the same district, ¢.9., Sirmhapura (Biodibatāni 
near Chicacole, Dubreuil A.H.D., p. 94), Ralihga-nagara (Mukhalifigam on the 
Varhfadharā, Ep. Ind., IV. 187 ; Kalihgap&tam is preferred in Ind. Ant., 1887 132; 
JBORS, 1920, p. 623 f. But the arguments adduced are not all plausible, *1 ; 

3 Senart's edition, p. 432. 

* Ind. Ant., 1891, p. 375. 

5 Sutta Nipāta, 977. 

6 Of. Sot. Br., XIII. 5. 4. 11, š 
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Puranas that the. Sātvatas and the Bhojas were offshoots 
of the Yadu family which dwelt at Mathura on the banks 
of the Yamunā.' We are further told by the same autho- 
rities that they were the kindreds of the southern realm 
of Vidarbha.2 We have evidence of a closer connection 
between the Bhojas and Vidarbha. A place called 
Bhojakata is included within Vidarbha both by the 
Harivarnša* and the Mahābhārata (V. 157. 15-16). The 
Chammak grant of the Vākātaka king Pravarasena Ir 
makes it clear that the Bhojakata territory included the 
Ilichpur district in Berar or Vidarbha.* Dr. Smith says 
“The name Bhojakata, ‘castle of the Bhojas,’ implies that 
the province was named after a castle formerly held by 
the Bhojas, an ancient ruling race mentioned in the edicts 
of Ašoka. '* Kālidāsa in his Raghuvarnáa (V. 39-40) calls 
the king of Vidarbha a Bhoja.* But Vidarbha was not the 
only Bhoja state. The Aitareya Brāhmaņa refers to 
several Bhoja kings of the south. A line of Bhojas must 
have ruled in Dandaka. A passage in the Arthašāstra” 
runs thus :— 

“Dandakyo nama Bhojah kāmāt Brāhmaņa-kanyām 
abhimanyamānas sabandhu-rāshtro vinanasa’'—a  Bhoja 
known as Dāņdakya, or king of Dandaka, making a lasci- 
vious attempt on a Brāhmaņa girl, perished along with his 
relations and kingdom. We learn from the Sarabhanga 
Jātaka (No. 522) that the kingdom of Dandaki (Dandaka) 
had its capital at Kumbhavati. According to the Ramayana 


i Matsya, 43. 48; 44. 46-48; Vayu, 94. 52; 95, 18; 96. 1-2; Vishnu, IV. 
13. 1-6. 
2 Mat., 44. 86; Vayu, 95. 35-36. 
3 Vishnu Parva, 60. 32. 
4 JRAS. 1914, p. 329. 
Š Ta Ind. Ant., 1923, 262-263, Bhojakata is identified with Bhat-kuli in the 
Amraoti District. 
6 Cf. also Mbh., V. 48. 74; 157. 17. 
T Ed. 1919, p. 11. 
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(VII. 92. 18) the name of the capital was Madhumanta, 
while the Mahavastu! places it at Govardhana (Nasik). 

It is clear, from what has been stated above, that 
there were, in the age of the later Vaidehas, and the 
Brāhmaņas, many kingdoms in the south, both Aryan 
and Non-Aryan, namely, the Bhoja kingdoms, one of 
which was Vidarbha, and another, probably, Dandaka, as 

well as Assaka and Kalinga. With the exception of these 
"organised states the whole of Trans-Vindhyan India was 
occupied by non-Aryan (dasyu) tribes such as the Andhras, 
Savaras, Pulindas and probably also the Mütibas.* In the 
opinion of Dr. Smith the Andhras were a Dravidian people, 
now represented by the large population speaking the 
Telugu language, who occupied the deltas of the Godāvarī 
and the Krishna. Mr. P. T. Srinivas Iyengar argues that 
the Andhras were originally a Vindhyan tribe, and that the 
extension of Andhra power was from the west to the east 
down the Godavari and Krishna valleys.* Prof. Bhandarkar 
points out that the Serivanij Jataka places Andhapura, i.e., 
the pura or capital of the Andhras, on the river Telavaha 
which he identifies with the modern Tel or Telingiri.* But 
if “Seri” or Sri-crüjya refers to the Ganga Kingdom of 
Mysore, Telavāha may have been another name of the. 
Tungabhadrā-Krishņā, and Andhapura identical with 
Bezvada. The Mayidavolu plates of the early Pallava king 
Siva-skanda-varman prove that the Andhra country (Andhra 
patha) embraced the Krishn& District and had its centre at 
Dhaññakada or Bezvāda.' 
The Savaras and the Pulindas are described in the 
Matsya and the Vayu Puranas as Dakshiņā-patha-vāsinah, 
Senart's Edition, p. 963. 
Ait. Br., VIT. 18. 
Ind. Ant., 1918, pp. 276-8. 
Ind. Ant., 1918, p. 71. 


"BReri' may also refer to Sri-Vijaya or Sumatra. 
Ep. Ind., VI. 88, 
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together with the Vaidarbhas and the Dandakas : 


Teshim pare janapadā Dakshina-patha-vasinah 
* * > w 
Kārūshāścha saha-ishika Atavyah Šavarās tatha 


Pulindā Vindhya Pushikā(?) Vaidarbha Dandakaih saha 
(Matsya, 114. 46-48.) 


Ābhīrāh saha cha-ishīkāh Atavyah Savarāscha ye " 


Pulinda Vingpya Mulikā Vaidarbhā Daņdakaih saha 
(Vāyu, 45. 126.) 


The Mahābhārata also places the Andhras, Pulindas and 
Savaras in the Deccan : 


Dakshiņā-patha-janmānab sarve naravar-Andhrakah 
Guhāh Pulindāh Savaras Chuchuka Madrakaih(?) saha. 
(Mbh. XII, 207. 42.) 


The precise position and extent of the country of the 
Savaras cannot be shown. They are usually identified 
with the Suari of Pliny and the Sabarae of Ptolemy, and 


are probably represented by the Savaralu, or Sauras of the 


Vizagapatam Hills, and the Savaris of the Gwalior 


territory.’ 
The capital of the Pulindas (Pulinda-nagara) probably 


lay to the south-east of Dasarna,* i.e., the Vidišā or Bhilsa 
region.” i 

The location of the territory of the Mutibas, another 
Dasyu tribe mentioned in the Aitareya Brāhmaņa along 
with the Andhras, Pulindas, and Savaras, is not so certain. 
Pliny refers to a tribe called ‘‘Modubae,’’ and places them 
beyond the **Modo-galingae," who inhabited a very large 


1 Ind. Ant., 1879, p. 282; Cunn. AGI, new ed., pp. 588, 586 ; The Imp. Gaz., 


The Indian Empire, I, 384. 
* Mbh., II. 5-10. 
3 Megbadüta, 24-25. 
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- island in the Ganges. 'The Modubae are associated nn 


the Uberae, perhaps identical with the Savaras of the 


Aitareya Brāhmaņa. In the Sānkhāyana Srauta Sūtra 
(XV. 26. 6) the Mütibas are called Müchipa or Mūvīpa. 
It is not altogether improbable that tke Mūchīpas are the 
people who appear in the Mārkaņdeya Purāņa (57. 46) 
under the designation of Mūshika. A comparison of the 
Aitareya Brāhmaņa with the Sāūkhāyana Srauta Sūtra 
betrays a good deal of confusion with regard to the second 
and third consonants of the name. It was, therefore, 
perfectly natural for later generations to introduce further 
variations. The Mūshikas were probably settled on the 
banks of the river Musi on which Hyderabad now stands.’ 


| Pargiter, Mārkaņdeya Purina, p. 366. 
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THE SIXTEEN MAHAJANAPADAS. 


Wit The Vedic texts do not throw much light on the political 
history of the period which elapsed from the fall of the 
Videhan monarchy to the rise of Kosala under Mahakosala, 
the father-in-law of Bimbisāra. But we learn from the 
Buddhist Anguttara Nikaya that during this period there 
were sixteen states of considerable extent and power known 
as the ‘‘ Solasa Mahajanapada.’’* ‘These states were :— 


j. 


| 1. Kasi 9. Kuru 
J 2. Kosala 10. Pafichila 
3. Anga 11. Machchha (Matsya) 
4. Magadha 12. Sitrasena 
5. Vajji 13. Assaka 
6. Malla | 14. Avanti 
7. Chetiya (Chedi) 15. Gandhira 
8. Varnsa (Vatsa) 16. Kamboja 


These Mahajanapadas flourished together during a 
period posterior to Kalara-Janaka but anterior to Maha- 
kosala, because one of them, Vajji, rose to power after the 
fall of the Videhan monarchy, while anotber, namely, Kāsi, 
lost. its independence before the time of Mahākosala and 
formed an integral part of the "Kosalan empire in the sixth 
century B.C, 

The Jaina Bhagavati Sūtra gives a slightly different list 
Of the sixteen Mahājanapadas : 


“1. -Anga 5. Mālava 
ds: Banga 6. Achchha 
3. Magaha (Magadha) “7. Vachchha (Vatsa) 
4. Malaya 8. Kochchha (Kachchha ?) 


E The Muhāvastu (I. 34) gives a similar list, but omits Gandbára and Kamboja, 
substituting in their place Sibi and Dafarga. 
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S 
9.  Pādha (Pāņdya?) y 18. Kāsi a 
10. Ladha (Rādba) 14. Kosala 

11. Bajji (Vejji) 15. Avaha 

- 12. Moli 16. Sambhuttara (Sumhottara ?) 


" . — It will be seen that Anga, Magadha, Vatsa, Vajji, Kasi, 
and Kosala are common to both the lists. Malava of the 
Bhagavati is probably identical with Avanti of the Angut- 
tara. Moli is probably a corruption of Malla. The oth 
states mentioned in the Bhagavati are new, and indicate’ 
knowledge of the far east and the far south of India. T 
more extended horizon of the Bhagavati clearly proves tha 
its list is later than the one given in the Buddhist Anguttara 
We shall, therefore, accept the Buddhist list as a correct 
representation of the political condition of India after the 
fall of the House of Janaka. 

Of the sixteen Mahājanapadas Kāsi was probably at firs: 
the most powerful. We have already seen that Kasi pro- 
bably played a prominent partin the subversion of the 
Videhan monarchy. Several Jatakas bear witness to the 
superiority of its capital Benares over the other cities, and 
the imperial ambition of its rulers., The Guttila Jataka (No. 
243) says that the city of Benares is the chief city in all 
India. It extended over twelve leagues‘ whereas Mithila 
and Indapatta were each only seven leagues in extent.” 
Several Kasi monarchs are described as aspirants for the 
dignity of '' sabbarājunam aggarāja,'* and lord of sakala- 
Jambudīpa.* The Mahāvagga also mentions the fact that 
Kāsi was a great realm in former times : 

“ Bhütapubbam bhikkave Bārāņasiyam Brahmadatto 
nāma Kāsirājā ahosi addho mahaddhano mahābhogo mahad- 
balo mahāvāhano mahāvijito paripuņņakosa kotthāgāro.''* 








" Dvádasa-yojanikam sakala Bārāņasī nagaram ''—Sambhava J ātaka, No. 515; 
Barabha-mige J. 483; Bhūridatta J. 543. | 


2 Suruchi J. 489; Vidhurapaņdita J. 545. — 
3 Bhaddasála Jātaka, 465; Dhonasākba Jātaka, 353. 
* Mahüvagga, X. 2. 3; Vinaya Pijakam, I. 342, 
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Jr The Jainas also afford testimony to the greatness of 
Kasi, and represent Aávasena, king of Benares, as the father 
of their Tirthakara Paréva who is said to have died 250 
years before Mahavira, i.e., in 777 B. C. 


^ Already in the Brāhmaņa period a king of Kasi named 


Dhfitarāshtra attempted to offer a horse sacrifice, but was 
defeated by Satanika Satrajita with the result that the Kasis 
down to the time of the Satapatha Brāhmaņa, gave up the 
kindling of the sacred fire.' Some of the other Kasi monarchs 
were more fortunate. Thus in the Brahāchatta Jātaka 
(No. 336) a king of Benares is said to have gone against 
the king of Kosala with a large army. He entered the 
city of Sāvatthi and took the king prisoner. The Kosambī 
Jataka (No. 428), the Kunāla Jataka (No. 536), and the 
Mahāvagga” refer to the annexation of the kingdom of Kosala 
by the Brahmadattas of Kasi. The Assaka Jātaka (No. 207) 
refers to the city of Potali, the capital of Assaka in Southern 
India, as a city of the kingdom of Kasi. Evidently the 
reigning prince of Potali was a vassal of the sovereign of 
Kasi. In the Sona-Nanda Jataka (No. 532) Manoja, king of 
Benares, is said to have subdued the kings of Kosala, Anga, 
and Magadha. In the Mahabharata (XIII. 30) Pratardana, 
king of Kāsi, is said have crushed the power of the 
Vitahavyas or Haihayas. is the absence of corroborative 
evidence it is difficult to say how far the account of the 
achievements of individual kings, mentioned in the Jatakas 
and the epic, is authentic. But the combined testimony of 
many Jatakas and the Mahavagga clearly proves that Kasi 
was at one time a great, almost an imperial power, stronger 
than many of its neighbours including Kosala.) 

| Prof. Bhandarkar points out that several Kasi monarchs, 
who figure in the Jātakas, are also mentioned in the 


— 
t Sat. Br., XIII, 5. 4. 19. 
1 8.B. E., Vol. XIII, pp. 294-99. 
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Puranas, e.g., Vissasena of Jātaka No. 268, Udaya of 
Jātaka No. 458, and Bballátiya of Jataka No. 504 are 
mentioned in the Purāņas as Vishvaksena, Udakasena, and 
Bhalláta.! : 

We learn from the Bhojājāniya Jātaka (No. 23) that 
“all the kings round coveted the kingdom of Benares.’’ 
We are told that on one occasion seven kings encompassed 
Benares (Jātaka 181).  Benares in this respect resembled 
ancient Babylon and medieval Rome, being the coveted 
prize of its more warlike but less civilized neighbours. 

The kingdom of Kosala was bounded on the west by 
Paūchāla, on the south by the Sarpikā or Syandikā (Sai) 
river,” on the east by the Sadānīrā which separated it from 
Videha, and on the north by the Nepal hills. Roughly 
speaking, it corresponds to the modern Oudh. It included 
the territory of the Sakyas of Kapilavastu. In the Sutta 
Nipata® Buddha says, ** just beside Himavanta there lives a 
people endowed with the power of wealth, the inhabitants 
of Kosala. They are Adichchas* by family, Sakiyas by birth; 
from that family I have wandered out, not longing for 
sensual pleasures.’’ This passage leaves no room for doubt 
that the Sākiyas or Sakyas were included among the 
inhabitants of Kosala. If any doubt is still entertained it is 
set at rest by Pasenadi's words recorded in the Majjhima 
Nikaya (II. 124): 

"Bhagava pi khattiyo, aham pi khattiyo, Bhagava pi 
Kosalako aham pi Kosalako, Bhagavā pi āsītiko, aham 
pi āsītiko.”' | 

Kosala proper contained three great cities, namely, 
Ayodhya, Sāketa and Sāvatthi or Sravasti, besides a number 


i Matsya, 49. 57 et seq.; Vayu, 99. 180 et seq.; Vishnu, TV. 19. 13. 
2 Ram., II. 49. 11-12; 50. 1. Í 
3 B. B. E., X, Part II, 68-69. 
4 Belonging to the Aditya (Solar) race (cf. Lüdera Ins., 929 1). 
reference to the Lunar family (Chandra-Suta) | 
V. P. GO). 


For an carly 
see the Nūnāghāļ inscription (AS WI, 
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of minor towns like Setavyā ' and Ukkattha.* Ayodhya 
(Oudh) was a town on the river Sarayü. Saketa is often 
supposed to be the same as Ayodhya, but Prof. Rhys Davids 
points out that both cities are mentioned as existing in the 
Buddha's time. They were possibly adjoining like London 
and Westminster. Sāvatthi is the great ruined city on the 
south bank of the Rapti called Sahéth-Mahéth which is 
situated on the borders of the Gonda and Bahraich districts 
of the United Provinces. 

- In the story of the spread of Aryan culture told in the 
Satapatha Brāhmaņa the Kosalas appear as falling later 
than the Kuru Pañchālas, but earlier than the Videhas, 
under the influence of Brahmanical civilisation. 

In the Ramayana and in the Puranas the royal family 
of Kosala is represented as being descended from a king 
named Ikshvāku. Branches of this family are represented 
as ruling at Visala or Vaisali,* at Mithilà * and at Kusinārā.* 
A prince named Ikshvāku is mentioned in a passage of the 
Rig Veda.* In the Atharva Veda’ either Ikshvāku, or one 
of his descendants, is referred to as an ancient hero. The 
Purāņas give lists of kings of the Aikshvaka dynasty from 
Ikshvaku himself to Prasenajit, the contemporary of 
Bimbisāra. Many of these kings are mentioned in the 
Vedic literature. For example :— 


Mandhatri Yuvanāšva (Vayu, 88. 67) is mentioned in 
the Gopatha Brihmana (I. 2. 10 et seq.). 

Purukutsa (Vayu, 88. 72) is mentioned in the Rig 
Veda (I. 63. 7; 112. 7. 14; 174. 2. VI. 20. 10). 
In the Satapatha Brāhmaņa (XIII. 5. 4. 5) he is 
called an Aikshvāka. 


1 Pāyāsi Suttanta. l Rāmāyaņa, I. 47. 11-12. 
2 Ambaltba Sutta. ‘ Vayu. P., 89. 3. 
5 The Kusa Jataka No. 531. 
t The Mahāvastu (III. 1) places an Ikshvāku king im Benares—Abhbūshi Rajé 
Ikshvāku Vérénasyith mabivalo. 
* X, 60, 4. T XIV. 99. 9 
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Trasadasyu (Vayu, 88. 74) is mentioned in the Rig 
Veda (IV. 38. 1; VII. 19. 3, etc.). 

Tryaruņa (Vayu, 88. 77) is mentioned in the Rig Veda 
(V. 27). Inthe Pāūchavimša Brāhmaņa (XIII. 
3. 12) he is called an Aikshvāka. 

Trisanku (Vayu, 88, 109) is mentioned in the Taittirī- 
ya Upanishad (I. 10. 1). 

Harischandra (Vayu, 88. 117) is mentioned in the 
Aitareya Brāhmaņa (VII. 13. 16) and is styled 
Aikshvāka. 

Rohita, the son of Harischandra (Vayu, 88. 119) is also 
mentioned in the Aitareya Brāhmaņa (VII. 14). 

Bhagīratha (Vayu, 88. 167) is mentioned in the 
Jaiminiya Upanishad Brāhmaņa (IV. 2. 12) and 
is called Aikshvāka. Under the name of Bhaje- 
ratha he is probably referred to in the Rig Veda 
(X. 60. 2) itself. 

Ambarisha (Vayu, 88. 171) is mentioned in the Rig 
Veda (T. 100. 17). 

Rituparna (Vayu, 88. 173) is mentioned ina Brahmana- 
like passage of the Baudhāyana Srauta Sūtra 
(XX. 12). 

Dasaratha (Vayu, 88. 183) is possibly mentioned in the 
Rig Veda (I. 126. 4). 

Rama (Vayu, 88. 184) may be the person of the same 
name mentioned in the Rig Veda (X. 93. 14). 
But Dašaratha and Rama in the Vedic passages 
are not connected with either the Ikshvaku family 
or with Kosala. 

Hiranya-nabha Kausalya (Vayu, 88. 207), is mentioned 
in the Praéna Upanishad, VI. 1, and the Sankha- 
yana Srauta Sūtra, XVI. 9. 13. He is probably 
connected with Para Ātņāra Hairaņya-nābba, the 
Kosala king mentioned in a gāthā occurring in the 

- Satapatha Brūhmaņa, XIII. 5. 4. 4. According 
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to the Praána Upanishad, Hiraņya-nābha was a 
contemporary of Sukesa Bhāradvāja (VI. 1), who 
was himself a contemporary of Kausalya Asvala- 
yana (Prasna, I. 1). If it be true, as seems pro- 
bable, that ASvalayana of Kosala is identical with 
Assalāyana of Sāvatthi mentioned in the Majjhima 
Nikāya (II. 147 et seq.) as a contemporary of 
Gotama Buddha, he must be placed in the sixth 
century B.C. Consequently Hiraņyanābha, too, 
must have lived in that century. The patronymic 
** Hairanya-nübha'' of Para Atnara probably indi- 
cates that he was a son of Hiraņyanābbha. 


. Some of the later princes of the Purāņic list (e.g., 
Sākya, Suddhodana, Siddhartha, Rāhula and Prasenajit) 
are mentioned in Buddhist texts. The relations of 
Hiranya-nabha with Prasenajit, who also flourished in the 
sixth century B.C., will be discussed in a later chapter. 

It is clear from the facts mentioned above that the 
Purāņic lists contain names of real kings and princes. 
But they have many glaring defects. 

(1) Branches of the Ikshvaku family ruling over 
different territories have been mixed together, e.g., Trasa- 
dasyu, king of the Pürus,' Rituparna, king of Šaphāla,* 
Suddhodana of Kapilavastu and Prasenajit, king of Sravasti, 
have been mentioned in such a way as to leave the 
impression that they formed a continuous line of princes 
who ruled in regular succession. 

(2) Contemporaries have been represented as successors 
and collaterals have been represented as lineal descendants, 
€.g., Prasenajit, king of Srávasti, is represented as the 
lineal suecessor of Siddhartha and Rahula, though he was 


1 Rig Veda, IV. 38. 1; VII. 19. 3. 
2 Baud, Srauta Sūtra, XX. 12, Cf, Āpas. Sr. Sūtra, XXI. 20. 3. 
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actually a contemporary of Siddhartha, and belonged to a 
different branch of the Ikshvāku family. 

(3) Certain names have been omitted, e. g-, Vedhas, 
Para Atnara and Mahākosala. 

(4) The name of Siddhartha (Buddha), who never 
ruled, has been included. 

It is not easy to find out all the kings of the Puranic 
list who actually ruled over Kosala. The names of some 
of the earlier kings of the list, e.g., Purukutsa, Trasadasyu 
Harigchandra, Rohita, Rituparna and a few others, are 
omitted from the dynastic list of the kings of Ayodhya 
given in the Ramayana (I. 70). We gather from the Vedic 
literature that most, if not all, of these princes ruled over 
territories lying outside Kosala. The only kings or Rājās 
mentioned in the Purānic list who are known from Vedic 
and early Buddhist texts to have reigned in Kosala, or over 
some part of it, are Hiranyanabha, Prasenajit and Suddho- 
dana. 

The Vedic texts mention another king named Para 
Ātņāra. The Buddhist works mention a few other kings 
of Kosala, but their names do not occur in the epic and 
Purāņic lists. Some of these kings had their capital at 
Ayodhya, others at Saketa, and the rest at Šrāvastī. Of 
the princes of Ayodhya, the Ghata Jātaka (No. 454) 
mentions Kālasena. A Kosalarāja reigning in Saketa 
is mentioned in the Nandiyamiga Jātaka (No. 385). 
Vanka, Mahākosala and many others * had their capital 
at Sāvatthi or Srávasti. Ayodhy& seems to have been the 
earliest capital, and Sáketa the next. The last capital 
was Šrāvastī. Ayodhya had sunk to the level of an un- 
important town in Buddha's time,* but Sāketa and Srāvastī 
were included among the six great cities of India.’ | 


1 E.g., The Kosalarāja of J. 75; Chatta (336); Sabbamitt 
? Buddhist India, p. 34. amitta (512) ; and Eb edi. 


"Mabáparinibbüna Sutta, S.B.E., XI, p. 99, 
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The chronology of ancient Kosala is in a state of 

utmost confusion. If the Puranas are to be believed, a 
prince named Divakara occupied the throne of Ayodhya 
in the time of Adhisīma-krishņa, great-great-grandson of 
Parikshit. It is not known when the older capitals were 
abandoned in favour of Sravasti. But it must have been 
some considerable time before the accession of Prasenajit, 
the contemporary of Bimbisara, and of Udayana, the 
descendant of Adhisima-krishna. 
Í We learn from the Mahāvagga' that during the period of 
the earlier Brahmadattas of Kasi, Kosala was a small realm : 
Dighiti nama Kosala-rājā ahosi daliddo appadhano appa- 
bhogo appabalo appavahano appavijito aparipunna-kosa- 
kotthagaro. 

In the seventh- and sixth centuries B.C., however, 
Kosala was a mighty kingdom which contended first with 
Kasi, and afterwards with Magadha for the mastery of the 
Madhya-desa. The history of its struggles with Kasi is 
reserved for treatment in a later chapter. The rivalry with 
Magadha ended in the absorption of the kingdom into the 
Magadhan Empire. 


Anga was the country to the east of Magadha. It was 
separated from the latter kingdom by the river Champa, 
modern Chandan. The Añga dominions, however, at one 
time included Magadha and probably extended to the shores 
of the sea. The Vidhura Pandita Jataka (No. 545) 
describes Rajagriha as a city of Anga. The Santi Parva 
of the Mahābhārata (29. 35) refers to an Anga king who 
sacrificed on Mount Vishnupada (at Gaya). The Sabha- 
parva (44.9) mentions Anga and Vanga as forming one 
Vishaya or kingdom. The Kathā-sarit-sāgara says? that 
Vitaūkapur, a city of the Angas, was situated on the shore 
Of the sea. 

Kā | | S.B.E., XVII, p. 39. 
i VE ! 25.35; 20.115 ; 82.3-16, 
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Champa, the famous capital of Anga, stood on the river 
of the same name (Jātaka 506) and the Ganges.' Cunning- 
ham points out that there still exist near Bhagalpur two 
villages, Champanagara and Champapura, which most pro- 
bably represent the actual site of the ancient capital. It is 
stated in the Mahābhārata, the Purāņas and the Hari- 
vainga that the ancient name of Champa was Malini: ° 


Champasya tu puri Champa 
a Maliny-abhavat pura. 

In the Jātaka stories the city is also called Kāla- 
Champa. The Mahā-Janaka Jātaka (No. 539) informs us 
that Champā was sixty leagues from Mithila. The same 
Jātaka refers to its gate, watch-tower, and walls. Down 
to the time of Gotama Buddha s death it was considered as 
one of the six great cities of India, the other five being 
Rājagriha, Sravasti, Saketa, Kausambi, and Benares.’ 
Champa increased in wealth and traders sailed from it to 
Suvarpa-bhümi for trading purposes.‘ Emigrants from 
Champa to Cochin China are supposed to have named their 
settlement after this famous Indian city.” Another impor- 
tant city in Anga was Bhaddiya." 

The earliest appearance of Añga is in the Atharva Veda 
(V. 22. 14) in connection with the Gandhāris, Mūjavants, 
wand Magadhas. The Ramayana tells an absurd story about 
the origin of this Janapada. It is related in that epic that 
Madana having incurred the displeasure of Mahadeva fled, 
from the hermitage of the latter to escape his consuming 


i Watters, Yuan Chwang, II. 181; Dasakumüra Charita, IT. 2. 


Matsya, 48. 97; Vayu, 99. 105-06; Hariv., 39. 49; Mbh., XII. 5. 6. 7. 
Mahāparinibbāna Sutta, 
Jätaks, Camb. Eð., VI, 539, p. 20. 
Ind. Ant,, VI. 229, Itsing, 58. Nundolal Dey, Notes on Ancient Aühga, JASB, 
1914. For the Hindu colonisation of Champa see Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, 
Vol. IIT, p. 137 ff. The oldest Sanskrit inscription (that of Vo-can) dates from the 
third century A.D. The inscription mentions a Buddhist king of the family of 
Sri Mara-r&ja. 

6 Harvard Oriental Series 29. 59. 
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anger, and the region where ‘‘ he cast off his body (Anga) 
has since been known by the name of Anga.' The Mahā- 
bharata attributes the foundation of the kingdom to a prince 
named Anga. There may be some truth in this tradition. 
Anga Vairochana is included in the list of anointed kings 
in the Aitareya Brahmana (VIII. 22).* The Mahagovinda 
Suttanta mentions king Dhatarattha of Anga.” The 
Buddhist texts mention a queen named Gaggarā who gave 
her name to a famous lake in Champa. The Puranas * 
give lists of the early kings of Anga. One of these 
kings, Dadhivahana, is known to Jaina tradition. ‘The 
Puranas and the Harivarnša (32. 43) represent him as 
the son and immediate successor of Anga. Jaina tradition 
places him in the beginning of the sixth century B.C. His 
daughter Chandana or Chandrabālā was the first female 
who embraced Jainism*shortly after Mahavira had attained 
the Kevalisbip.” Satanika, king of Kausambi attacked 
Champa, the capital of Dadhivahana, and in the confusion 
which ensued, Chandana fell into the hands of a robber, but 
all along she maintained the vows of the order. Magadha 
was then a small kingdom. /A great struggle for supremacy 
was going on between Anga and Magadha.® The Vidhura 
Pandita Jataka’ describes Rajagriba as a city of Anga, while 
the Mahabharata refers to a sacrifice which an Anga king 
performed at Mt. Vishnupada (at Gaya). These facts pro- 
bably indicate that at one time the Anga king annexed - 
Magadha.  Brahmadatta, king ZAnga, is actually known 
to have defeated Bhattiya, iode of Magadha. Anga had, 
" 

! JASB, 1914, p. 317. 

? For a discussion about the origin of the Aügas and other kindred tribes, see 
B. Lévi “ pre-Aryen et pré-Dravidien dans, l'Inde," J.A., juillet-septembre, 1923. 
Dialogues of the Buddha, IT. 270. 

Matsya, 48. 91-108 ; Vayu, 99. 100-112. 
JASB, 1914, pp. 320-21. 


Champey yu Jātaka. 
Cowell, V1. 133. " 
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at this time, an ally in the king of the Vatsas. Sri Harsha 
speaks of a king of Anga named Dridhavarman being 
restored to his kingdom by Udayana, king of Kausambt.’ 

The destruction of the kingdom of Aüga was effected by 
Bhattiya's son Bimbisāra Srenika of Magadha who killed 
Brahmadatta, took his capital Champa, and resided there as 
Viceroy till his father's death when he returned to 
Rajagriha.* 

Magadha corresponds roughly to the present Patna and 
Gaya districts of Bihar. Its earliest capital was Girivraja, 
or old Rajagriha, near Rajgir among the hills near Gaya. 
The Mahavagga? calls it Giribbaja of the Magadhas to 
distinguish it from other cities of the same name, e.g. 
Girlvraja in Kekaya. The Mahābhārata refers to it as 
Girivraja, Barhadratha-pura (II. 24.44), and Māgadha- 
pura (Goratham girimāsādya dadrisur Māgadham puram, 
II. 20. 30), and says that it was an impregnable city, 
puram duridharshari  samantatab, being protected by 
five hills, Vaihāra *'' Vipulah Sailo,’’ Varāha, Vrishabha, 
Ķishigiri and Chaityaka. From the Ramayana we learn 
that the city had another name Vasumati (I. 82. 8). The 
life of Hiuen Tsang (p. 113) mentions still another name, 
Kusāgra-pura. Indian Buddhist writers give a seventh 
name, Bimbasāra-puri.* 

In a passage of the Rig Veda (III. 53. 14) mention is 
made of a territory called Kikata ruled by a chieftain named 
Pramaganda. Yáska declares that Kikata was the name 
of a non-Aryan country. In later works Kikata is given 
as a synonym of Magadha (cf. Abhidhānā chintümani, 
'"Kīkatā Magadhahvayah ''; Bhāgavata Purana I. 3. 24: 


Priyadaráikà, Act IV. 

Hardy : A Manual of Buddhiam, p. 163 n; JASB,, 1914, p. 321. 
8.B.E., XIII. 150, - 
Law, Buddhagosha, 87 n. 

Nirukta, VI, 32, * 
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KIKATA AND MAGADHA i 


Buddhonámn-a'fijana-sutah Kīkateshu bhavishyati; Sri- 
dhara '* Kikatah GayapradeSah '').' 
In the Brihad-dharma Purina we have the following 
verses :— 
Kikate nama deše'sti Kāka-karņākhyako nripah 
Prajanim hitakrinnityam Brahma-dveshakaras tathā 
tatra dese Gayā nāma puņyadešo'sti visrutah 
madi cha Karņadā nama pitrinárn svargadayini 
(Madhya-khandam, XXVI. 20. 22.) 
Kikate cha mrito'pyesba pāpabhūmau na samsayah 
(XXVI. 47.) 


It is clear from these Slokas that Kīkata included the 


Gaya region, but the greater part of it was looked upon as 


pāpabhūmi (cf. Anārya-nivāsa of Yāska).  Kàka-karna of 
line 1, may be the same as Kāka-varņa of the Saisunaga 
family. 

The name Magadha first appears in the Atharva Veda 


(V. 22.14) where fever is wished away to the Gandhāris, 


Mūjavants, Angas, and Magadbas. The men of Magadha 
are usually spoken of in the early Vedic literature in terms 
of contempt. In the Vratya (XV) book of the Atharva 


Samhita, the Vrātya, i.e., the Indian living outside the pale 
Of Brāhmaņism, is brought into very special relation to 
the Pumšchalī and the Māgadha, faith is called his harlot, 
the Mitra his Magadha.* In the Srauta  Sütras the 
‘equipment characteristic of the Vrātya is said to be given, 


when the latter is admitted into the Aryan Brahmanical 


community, to the so-called Brahmanas living in Magadha, 
Brahmabandhu Magadhadesiya.* The  Brahmanas of 


' Magadha are here spoken of in a sneering tone as 


 Brahmabandhu. Inthe Sāūkhāyaņa Aranyaka, however, 
the views at a ''Magadhavàsi ' Brāhmaņa are quoted with 


! For the connection of Kikata with the Manryas see Ep. Ind., II. 222. 
~i- Weber, Hist. Ind. Lit., p. 112. 
3 Vedic Index, IT. 116, 
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respect. The Vedic dislike of the Magadhas in early times 
was due, according to Oldenberg' to the fact that the 
Magadhas were not wholly Brahmanised. Pargiter suggests ° 
that in Magadha the Aryans met and mingled with a body 
of invaders from the east by sea. 

With the exception of Pramaganda no king of Magadha 
appears to be mentioned in the Vedic literature. 

he earliest dynasty of Magadha according to the 

Mahābhārata (I. 63.30) and the Purāņas is that founded 
by Brihadratha, the son of Vasu Chaidy-Oparichara, and 
the father of Jarāsandha. The Ramayana (I. 32. 7) 
makes Vasu himself the founder of Girivraja or Vasumatt. 
A Brihadratha is mentioned twice in the Rig Veda (I. 36. 
18: X. 49.6) but there is nothing to show that he is 
identical with the father of Jarāsandha. The Puranas 
give lists of the Bārhadratha kings from Jarāsandha s 
son Sahadeva to Ripuūjaya, and apparently make 
Senājit, seventh in descent from Sahadeva, the contem- 
porary of Adhisima-krishna of the Pārikshīta family 
and Divakara of the Ikshvāku line. But in the absence 
of independent external corroboration it is not safe to 
accept the Puranic chronology and order of succession of 
these princes as ^uthentic. The Bārhadrathas are said to 
have passed away when Pulika placed his son Pradyota on 
the throne of Avanti. As Pradyota was a contemporary of 
Gotama Buddha it is reasonable to conclude that the 
Barhadratha dynasty came to an end in the sixth century 
B.C. The Jaina writers mention two early kings of Raja- 
griha named Samudra-vijaya and his son Gaya.* Gaya 
is said to have reached perfection which has been taught 
by the Jainas. But very little reliance can be placed 
on the uncorroborated assertions of late Jaina authors. 


1 Buddha, 400 n. 


dd 3 Cf. pp. 73, 74, supra. 
2 J.R.A.8., 1908, PP- 851-63. 


4 8.B.E., XLV, 86, 
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BIMBISARA’S LINEAGE "Per" 


'*«- The second Magadhan dynasty, according to the 
Purünas, was the Saigunaga line founded by a king 
named Sisunaga. Bimbisāra, the contemporary of Buddha, 


is said to have belonged to this dynasty. Asvaghosha, 


family, but of the Haryanka-kula, and the Mahāvarhsa 
makes Susunāga the founder “of a dynasty which suc- 
ceeded that of Bimbisāra. The Puranas themselves relate 
“that Sisunaga will destroy the prestige of the Pradyotas 
and will be king :— 

Ashta-trimsachchhatam bhavyah 

Prādyotāh paficha te sutah 

Hatvā teshám yašah kritsnam 

Sisunago bhavishyati.’ 





E If this statement be true, then Sisunaga must be later 
than the first Pradyota, namely Chanda Pradyota Maha- 
sena, who was, according to the early Pāli texts, a con- 
temporary of Bimbisāra. It follows that Šišunāga must 
be later than Bimbisira. But we have seen that the 
Puranas make Ši$unāga an ancestor of Bimbisāra. Thus 
the Puranas, in their present form, are self-contradictory. 
The inclusion of Varanasi and Vaišālī within Sisuniaga’s 
dominions * proves that he came after Bimbisāra and Ajata- 
satru who were the first to establish Magadhan authority 
in those regions. The Mālālankāravatthu tells us that 
Rājagriha lost her rank of royal city from the time of 
Sisunaga. This also indicates that Sišunāga came after 
- the palmy days of Rājagriha, i.e., the period of Bimbisāra 
and Ajatasatru. Prof. Bhandarkar in his Carmichael 
Lectures, 1918, accepts the Ceylonese version and rejects 
the Purāņic account of Bimbisāra's lineage He makes 


1 Vayu Purāņa, 99, 314. 
2 Dynasties of the Kali Age,ļ21; S.B.E , XI, p. xvi. 
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Bimbisara the founder of his dynasty, and says that he 
was a general who carved out a kingdom for himself at 
the expense of the Vajjis. The Mahāvamsa, however, 
states * that Bimbisāra was anointed king by his own father 
when he was only 15 years old. Turnour and N. L. Dey 
mention Bhatiyo or Bhattiya as the name of the father.’ 
The Tibetans on the other hand, call him Jfahāpadma.” 
We have already mentioned his defeat at the hands of 
Brahmadatta, king of Anga. The defeat was avenged 
by Bimbisāra who launched Magadha into that career of 
conquest and aggrandisement which only ended when 
ASoka sheathed his sword after the conquest of Kalinga. / 


The Vajjis, according to Prof. Rhys Davids and 
Cunningham, included eight confederate clans (attha- 
kula), of whom the Videhans, the  Lichchhavis, the 
Jūātrikas and the Vajji proper were the most important. 
The identity of the remaining clans remains uncertain. It 
may, however, be noted bere that in a passage of the Sūtra- 
kritāhga, the Ugras, the Bhogas, the Aikshvākas and the 
Kauravas are associated with the Jnatris and the Lichchhavis 
as subjects of the same ruler and members of the same 
assembly. The Anguttara Nikāya,” too, refers to the close 
connection of the Ugras with Vesāli or Vaisali, the capital 
of the Vajjian confederation. 


The Videhans had their capital at Mithilà which is 
identified by some scholars with the small town of 
Janakpur just within the Nepal border. But a section 
of them may have settled in Vaisali, To this section 
probably, belonged the princess Triśalā, also called 
Videha-dattā, mother of Mahavira. 


Geiger‘s translation, p. 12. 

Turnour, Mahāvarhsa, I. 10; J.A,8.B., 1014, 321. 
Essay on Gunádhya, p. 173. | 

S.B.E., XLV, 339, 5 T, 26, III, 49; IV. 208. 
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VAJJI CLANS Se 


The Lichchhavis had their capital at Vesālī (Vaišālī) 
which has been identified with Besārh (to the east of the 
Gandak) in the Muzaffarpur district of Bihar. Vesāli is 
probably qoyu oa, with the city called Visālā in the 
Ramiiyana :' 

Visalam nagarirn ramyam divyam svargopamam tada. 


We learn from the introductory portion of the 
Ekapanna Jātaka (No. 149) that a triple wall encompassed 
the city, each wall a league distant from the next, and 
there were three gates with watch-towers. 

^-. The Jūātrikas were the clan of Siddhartha and his 
son Mahāvīra the Jina. They had their seats at Kunda- 
pura or Kuņdagrāma and Kollāga, suburbs of Vesālī. 
Nevertheless they were known as '' Vesalie,'"" z.e., in- 
habitants of Vesālī,* 

The Vajjis or Vrijis are mentioned by Panim (IV. 
2. 131). Kautilya * distinguishes the Vrijikas or Vajjis 
from the Lichchhivikas. Yuan Chwang * also distinguishes 
the Fu-li-chih (Vriji) country from Fei-she-li (Vaisālī). 
It seems that Vrijika or Vajji was not only the name of the 
confederacy, but also of one of the constituent clans. But 
the Vajjis, like the Lichchhavis, are often associated with 
the city of Vesali which was not only the capital of the 
Lichchhavi clan, but also the metropolis of the entire 
confederacy.” A Buddhist tradition quoted by Rockhill * 
mentions the city of Vesālī as consisting of three districts. 
These districts were probably at one time the seats of three 
daftorgnt clans. The remaining clans of the confederacy 


Adi, 45, 10. 
Hoernle, Uvāsagu-dasāo, II, p. 4n. 
Mysore Edition, 1919, p. 378. 
Wattera, IT. 81. 
Of. Majjhima Nikāya, IL 101 ; the Book of the Kind 
gr by Mrs. Rhys Davids, pp. 257, 259. 
à e of Buddha, p. 62. 
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resided in suburbs and "ages like Kundagrama, Kollāga, 
Vāņiyagāma, Hatthigāma, etc.' 

We have seen that during the Brāhmaņa period 
Mithila had a monarchical constitution. The Rūmāyaņa 
(I. 47. 11-17) and the ‘Puranas ° state that Višālā, too, was 
at first ruled by kings. The founder of the Vaisalika 
dynasty is said to have been Višāla, a son of Ikshvaku 
according to the Rīmāyaņa ; a descendant of Nabhāga, the 
brother of Ikshvüku, according to the Puranas. Višāla 
is said to have given his name to the city. After him 
came Hemachandra, Suchandra, DhumraSva, Sriūjaya, 
Sahadeva, Kušāšva, Somadatta, Kakutstha and Sumati. 
We do not know how much of the Rāmāyaņic and Puranic 
account of the Vaisalika «ripas can be accepted as sober 
history. A king named Sahadeva Sàrnjaya is mentioned 
in the Satapatha Brāhmaņa (II. 4. 4. 3. 4) as having 
once been called Suplan Sārūjaya and as having changed 
his name because of his success in performing the 
Dakshayana sacrifice. In the Aitareya Brihmana (VII. 
34. 9) he is mentioned with Somaka Sāhadevya. None of 
these kings, however, are connected with Vaišālī in the 
Vedic literature. 

The Vajjian confederation must have been organised 
after the fall of the royal houses of Videha. Political evo- 
lution in India thus resembles closely the political evolution 
in the ancient cities of Greece where also the monarchies 
of the Heroic Age were succeeded by aristocratic republics. 


1 For the Ugras and Bhogas see Brib. Up., III. 8. 2; S.B.E., XLV, 71n. In 
the Aūguttāra, Nikāya, I. 26, the Ugras are associated with Vaisali (Uggo gahapati 
Vesāliko). In IV. 212 they are associated with Hatthigāma, A city of Ugga is men- 
tioned in the Dhammapada commentary, Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 30,184. The 
association of a body of Kauravas with the Vajjian group of clans is interesting. 
Kuru Bribmanas, e.g., Ushasti Chakriyana, had begun to settle in North Bihār long 
before the rise of Buddhism. For the Aikshvākas of North Bihār see Pargiter, 
AIHT, 95-97, 

3 Vayu, 56. 16-22; Vishnu, IV, 1. 18. 
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The probable causes of the transformation in Greece are 

=, thus given by Bury: ‘‘ in some cases gross misrule may 
have led to the violent deposition of a king ; in other cases 
if the succession to the sceptre devolved upon an infant or 
a paltry man, the nobles may have taken it upon them- 
selves to abolish the monarchy. In some cases, the rights 
of the king might be strictly limited, in consequence of his 
seeking to usurp undue authority ; and the imposition of 
limitations might go on until the office of the king although 
maintained in name, became in fact a mere magistracy in a 
state wherein the real power had passed elsewhere. Of the 
survival of monarchy in a limited form we have an example 
at Sparta: of its survival as a mere magistracy, in the 
Archon Basileus at Athens.'' 

The cause of the transition from monarchy to republic 
in Mithila has already been stated. Regarding the change 
at Višālā we know nothing. 

e Several scholars have sought to prove that the 
Lichchhavis, thee most famous clan of the Vajjian 
confederacy, were of foreign origin. According to Dr. 
Smith the Lichehhavis were Tibetans in their origin. He 
infers this from their judicial system and the disposal of 
their dead.’ Dr. S. C. Vidyābhushaņa held that the Lich- 
chhavis were originally Persians and came from the Persian 
city of Nisibi.* The unsoundness of these theories has been 
demonstrated by several writers.” Indian tradition is un- 
animous in representing the Lichchhavis as Kshatriyas. 
Thus we read in the Mahiparinibbana Suttanta: ** and the 
TLichchhavis of Vesāli heard the news that the Exalted One 
had died at Kusinārā. And the Lichchhavis of Vesāli sent 
a messenger to the Mallas, saying: ‘‘the Exalted One was 
a Kshatriya and so are we. We are worthy to receive a 

* Ind, Ant., 1903, p. 233. 


* Ind. Ant., 1908, p. 78. 
hat ` Modern Review, 1919, p. 50; Law, Some Ksatriya Tribes, 26f, 
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portion of the relics of the Exalted One.’’ In the Jaina 
Kalpa Sūtra Trišalā, sister to Chetaka, who is regarded by 
several scholars as a Lichchhavi chief of Vesāli, is styled 
Kshatriyānī.' x 
Manu concurs in the view that the Lichchhavis. cie 
Rājanyas or Kshatriyas (X. 22) : | 
Jhallo Mallascha rājanyād vrātyān Nichchhivireva cha 
Natascha Karanaschaiva Khaso Dravida eva cha. 


It may be argued that the Lichchhavis, though 
originally non-Aryans or foreigners, ranked as Kshatriyas 
when they were admitted into the fold of Brāhmaņism 
like the Drāvidians referred to in Manu's Sloka and the 
Gurjarā-Pratīhāras of medieval times. But unlike the 
Pratīhāras and Drāvidas, the Lichchhavis never appear 
to be very friendly towards Brāhmaņism. On the con- 
trary, they were always to be found among the foremost 
champions of non-Brāhmaņic creeds like Jainism and 
Buddhism. Asa matter of fact E x them as the 
children of the Vrātya Rajanyas. great medieval 
Rājput families (though sometimes descended from foreign 
immigrants) were never spoken of in these terms. On the 
contrary, they were supplied with pedigrees going back to 
Rama, Lakshmana, Yadu, Arjuna and others. A body of 
foreigners, who were unfriendly towards the Brahmanas, 
could hardly have been accepted as Kshatriyas. The 
obvious conclusion seems to be that the Lichchhavis were 
indigenous Kshatriyas who were degraded to the position of 
Vrütyas when they became champions of non-Brāhmaņical 
creeds. The Pali commentary Paramatthajotika? contains a 
legend regarding the Lichchhavis which traces their origin 
to a queen of Benares. ` 


8.B.E., XXII, pp. xii, 227. 
» Vol. "n PP. 158-65. 
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The date of the foundation of the Lichchhavi power is 
not known. But it is certain that the authority of the 
clan was firmly established in the time of Mahavira and 
Gotama, i.e., in the sixth century B.C. A vivid descrip- 
tion of the Lichchhavis is given by Buddha himself in 
the following words : ' ‘‘ Let those of the brethren who have 
never seen the Tavatimsa gods, gaze upon this company of 
the Lichchhavis, behold this company of the Lichchhavis, 
compare this company of the Lichchhavis—even as a com- 
pany of Tāvatirhsa gods.'' 

Buddhist tradition has preserved the names of eminent 
Lichchhavis like prince Abhaya, Otthaddha, Mahāli, gene- 
rals Siha and Ajita, Dummuka and Sunakkhatta.* In the 
introductory portions of the Ekapanna (149) and Chulla 
Kalinga (301) Jātakas it is stated that the Lichchhavis of 
the ruling family numbered 7,707.” There was a like 
number of viceroys, generals, and treasurers. The Jaina 
Kalpasütra ($ 128) refers to the '* nine Lichchhavis ''* as 
having formed ag confederacy with nine Mallakis and 
eighteen Gaņarājas of Kasi-Kosala. We learn from the 
Nirayāvalī Sütra that an important leader of this confeder- 
acy was Chetaka* whose sister Trišalā or Videha datt& was 
the mother of Mahavira, and whose daughter Chellana or 
Vedehī was, according to Jaina writers, the mother of 
Kūņika-Ājātašatru. 


* 8.B.B., XI, p. 32. 
* Aūguttara Nikáya, III. 74: Mahāli Sutta, Dialogues of the Buddha, Part I, 
- p. . 198, Part ITI, p. 17. Muhāvaggs, 8.B.E,, XVII, p. 108; Majjhima N., I. 234; 65; 


. II. 252; The Book of the Kiodred Sayings, 295. For a detailed account of the 


= that he was a 
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Lichchhavis, see now Law, Some Kaatriya Tribes of Ancient India, 

* The Dhammospada commentary (Harvard Oriental Series, 30, 168) informs 
us that they ruled by turns. 

* "These are probably the Vajji Mahattakā referred to in Aüguttara, IV. 19. 

* In the opinion of several scholars Chetaka was a Lichchhavi. But the 
secondary names of his sister (Videha dattá) and daughter (Vedehi) probably indicate 


Yemen domiciled at Vesālī. 
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— ë Phe great rival of Vaisali was Magadha. Tradition 


says that even in the time of the great Bimbisāra the 
Vaišālians were audacious enough to invade their neigh- 
hours across the Ganges.' But in the reign of Ajatasatru 
the tables were turned, and the great confederacy of Vaišāli 
was utterly destroyed. 

The preliminaries to the conquest of Vesālī (Vaisalf) 
are described in the Mahāvagga and the Mahāparinibbāna 
Suttanta.* 

The Malla territory (Mallarattha or Mallarashtra of the 
Mahābhārata, VI. 9. 34) was divided into two parts which 
had for their capitals the cities of Kusāvatī or Kusinārā * and 
Pāvā. The exact site of Kusinārā is not yet known. In the 
Mahāparinibbāna Suttanta it is stated that the Sala Grove 
of the Mallas, the Upavattana of Kusinārā lay near the river 
Hiraņyavatī. Smith identifies the Hiraņyavatī with the 
Gandak and says that Kuši-nagara (Kusinārā) was situated 
in Nepāl, beyond the first range of hills, at the junction of 
the Little, or Eastern Rapti with the Gandak.* He, how- 
ever, adds that the discovery in the large stūpa behind' the 
Nirvana temple near Kasiā of an inscribed copper plate bear- 
ing the words *'[parini] r vàna-chaitye tāmrapatta iti," * 
has revived and supported the old theory, propounded by 
Wilson and accepted by Cunningham, that the remains near 
Kasia (on the Chota Gandak), in the east of the Gorskhpyr 
District, represent Kuši-nagara. 

Pāvā has been identified by Cunningham ° with the 
village named Padaraona, 12 miles to the NNE of Kasia, 
and separated from it by the Badhi Nala (ancient Kukuttha). 

1 Si-yu-ki, Bk. IX. 
1 5.B.E., XVII, p. 101; XI, pp. 1-5. 


3 Kusa Jūtaka No. 531 Mabüparinibbána Suttanta, Dialogues of the B 
— log e Buddha 
4 EHI, p. 159 n. 
5 JRAS, 1913, 152. 
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Carlleyle, however, proposes to identify Pāvā with Fazil- 
pur, 10 miles SE. of Kasiā and separated from it by the 
Kuku.' In the Sangīti Suttanta we have a reference to the 
Mote Hall of the Pāvā Mallas named Ubbhataka. 

The Mallas together with the Lichchhavis are classed 
by Manu as Vratya Kshatriyas. They, too, like the Lich- 
chhavis, were ardent champions of Buddhism. 

Like Videba, Malla had a monarchical constitution at 
first. The Kusa Jātaka mentions a Malla king named- 
Okkāka (Ikshvāku). The name Okkāka probably indicates 
that like the Sākyas * the Malla kings also belonged 
to the Ikshvāku family. And this is confirmed 
by the fact that in ‘the Mahūparinibbāna Suttanta 
they are sometimes called Vasetthas, i. e., ** belong- 
ing to the Vasishtha gotra.’’ * The Mahasudassana Sutta 
mentions another king named Mahāsudassana.* These 
kings, Okkika and Mahāsudassana, may or may not have 
been historical individuals. The important thing to re- 
member is that Mallarattha was at first ruled by kings. 
This conclusion is confirmed by the evidence of the» Maha- 
bhārata (II. 30. 3) which refers toa king of the Mallas. 
During the monarchical period the metropolis was a great 
city and was styled Kusāvatī. 

Before Bimbisāra's time the monarchy had been replaced 
by a republic,” and the metropolis had sunk to the level of a 
** little wattel and daub town,’’ a ** branch township”’ sur- 
rounded by jungles. It was then styled Kusinārā. 

The Mallas had several other important cities, namely 
Bhoga-nagara,? Anupiyā and Uruvelākappa.' 

! Kukottha ; AGI, 714. 

2 Cf. Dialogues, Part I, pp. 114.15. 

3 Dialogues of the Buddha, Part II, pp. 162, 179, 151. 

6 B.B.E., XI, p. 248. 

: Cf. S.B.E., XI, p. 102; Kauļilya's Arthasástra, 1919, p. 378. 7 


Cf. the Bhogas, supra, 84 n.; Sutta Nipāta, 194 ; Uvāsagadasāc, II, 
| » 57. ` 





e (s itriya Tribes, p. 149. Dialogues, Pt. III (1921), 7. 
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—. ^* The relations of the Mallas with the Lichchhavis were 
sometimes hostile and sometimes friendly. The  intro- 
ductory story of the Bhaddasāla Jātaka (No. 465) contains 
an account of a conflict between Bandhula the Mallian 
(Commander-in-chief of the king of Kosala) and 500 kings 
of the Lichchhavis. The Jaina Kalpasūtra, however, refers 
to nine Mallakis as having formed a league with nine 
Lichchhavis, and the eighteen Gaņarājas of Kāsi-Kosala.' 

b The league was évidently aimed against Kunika- Ajata- 
- šatru who, like Philip of Macedon, was trying to absorb 
the territories of his republican neighbours. The Malla 
territory was finally annexed to Magadha. It certainly form- 
ed a part of the Maurya Empire in the third century B.C. 
Chedi was one of the countries encircling the Kurus, 
paritah Kurūn, and lay near the Jumna.* In ancient 
times it corresponded roughly to the modern Bundelkhand 
and the adjoining region. In the mediaeval period, however, 
the southern frontiers of Chedi extended to the banks of 
the Narmada (Mekalasutà) : 


** Nadinam Mekala-sutā nripinaim Ranavigraha! 
Kavīnārmcha Surānandas Chedi-mandala maudanarn 7° 


We learn from the Chetiya Jataka (No. 422) that the 
metropolis was Sotthivati-nagara. The Mahābhārata [calls 
the capital Suktimati (III. 20.50) or Sukti-sāhvaya (XIV. 
83.2). As pointed out by Mr. Nundolal Dey, Sotthivati is 
the same as Suktimatī.* The Great Epic mentions also a 
river called Suktimati which flowed by the capital of Raja 


! Nava Mallai nava Lechchhai Kasi Kosalasya atthariaa vi ganariyano. Jacobi 
translates the passage thus : 

The eighteen confederate kings of Kasi and Kosala, the nine Mallakis aod nine 
Lichchhavis. 

2 Mbb., I. 63. 2-58 ; (V. i. 11. 

* Konow, Karpuramafjari, p. 182. 

* Ind. Ant., 1919, p. vii of Geographical Dictionary. "ue 7 
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Uparichara of Chedi-vishaya (I. 63. 35). Pargiter identi- 
fies the stream with the Ken, and places the city of Sukti- 
matt in the neighbourhood of Banda.’ Other towns of note 
were Sahajati* and Tripuri, the mediaeval capital of the 
Janapada. 
^ The Chedi people are mentioned as early as the Rig 
Veda. Their king Kasu Chaidya is praised in a Dànastuti 
occurring at the end of one hymn (VIII. 5. 37-39). Rapson 
proposes to identify him with ‘Vasu’ of the Epics. 

The Chetiya Jātaka gives the following legendary 
genealogy of Chaidya kings : 


Mahāsammata 
Roja 
Vararoja 
Kalyana 
Varakalyāna 
U posatha 
Māndhātā 
Varamāndhātā 
Chara 


Upachara or Apachara 


The last king, Upachara, had five sons who are said to 
have founded the cities of Hatthipura, Assapura, Sihapura, 
. Uttarapaūchāla and Daddarapura. This monarch is pro- 
bably identical with Uparichara Vasu, the Paurava king 





ASB, 1995, 255, Markandeya P., p. 359. 
= Añguttars, III. 355. 
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of Chedi, mentioned in the Mahabharata (T. 63. 1-2), whose 
five sons also founded five lines of kings (I. 63. 30). But 
epic tradition associates the scions of Vasu's family with 
the cities of Kaūšāmbī, Mahodaya and Girivraja.' 

The Mahabharata speaks also of other Chedi kings like 
Damaghosha, his son Sišupāla Sunitha, and his son Dbrish- 
taketu who reigned about the time of the Bhārata war. 
But the Jātaka and epic accounts of the early kings of 
Chedi are essentially legendary and, in the absence of more 
reliable evidence, cannot be accepted as genuine history. 

We learn from the Vedabbha Jātaka (No. 48) that the 
road from Kasi to Chedi was unsafe being infested with 
roving bands of marauders. 


Vamsa or Vatsa is the country of which Kausambi, 
modern Kosam, on the Yamuna, near Allahabad, was the 
capital. Oldenberg* is inclined to identify the Varnsas with 
the Vasas of the Aitareya Briahmana. But the conjecture 
lacks proof. The Satapatha Brāhmaņa mentions a teacher 
named Proti Kausimbeya * whom Harisvāmin, the commen- 
tator, considers to be a native of the town of Kaušāmbī. 
Epic tradition attributes the foundation of this famous city 
to a Chedi prince.‘ (The origin of the Vatsa people, however, 
is traced to a king of Ka&si.° It is stated in the Puranas 
that when the city of Hastinapura was carried away by 
the Ganges, Nichakshu, the great-great-grandson of 
Janamejaya, abandoned it, and removed his residence to 
Kausambi. We have already seen that the Puranic tradi- 
tion about the Bharata or Kuru origin of the later kings 
of Kausambi is confirmed by a play attributed to Bhāsa. 


Rāmāyaņa, I. 32. 6.9; Mahābhārata, I. 63. 30.33 
Buddha, 393 n. 


Sat. Br., XII. 2. 3. 13, 
Rām., I. 82, 3-6; Mbh., I. 63. 31. 
Harivathés, 29. 78; Mbh., XII. 49. 80. 
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Udayana, king of Kausambi, is described in the Svapna- 
vāsavadatta ' as a scion of the Bhārata-kula. 

The Puranas give a list of Nichakshu’s successors 
down to Kshemaka, and cite the following genealogical 
verse : 


Brahma-kshatrasya yo yonir varhšo ° devarshi satkritah 
Kshemakam prāpya rajinatn samsthàm prapsyati vai 
kalau. 


. The earliest king of Kaušāmbī about whom we,know 
anything is Satānīka II of the Purāņic list. His father's 
name was Vasudāna according to the Puranas, and 
Sahasrünika according to Bhāsa. SŠatānīka himself was 
also styled Parantapa.” He married a princess of Videha 
as his som is called Vaidehiputra. He is said to have 
attacked Champa, the capital of Anga, during the reign of 
Dadhiváhana.' His son and successor was the famous 
Udayana the contemporary of Bimbisara. 

is The Bhagga (Bharga) state of Sumsumaragiri was a 

dependency of Vatsa.” The Mahābhārata (II. 30. 10-11) 
and the Harivarnáa (29. 73) testify to the close association 
of these two realms. 

The Kuru state was according to Jātaka No. 537 
(Mahā-Sutasoma) three hundred leagues in extent. * The 
Jātakas say that the reigning dynasty belonged to the 
Yuddhitthila gotta, i.e., the family of Yudhishthira.* 
The capital was Indapatta or Indapattana, i.e,, Indrapra- 
stha or Indrapat near the modern Delhi. It extended 


1 Ed. Ganapati Sāstrī, p. 140. 

2 Cf. Brahma-Kshatriyándra kula of the inscriptions of the Sena kings who 
claimed descent from the Lunar Race to which the Bhūratas and Kurus belonged. 

3 Buddhist India, p. 3. 

4 JASB, 1914, p. 321. 

5 Jātaka No. 353; Carmichael Lec., p. 63. 

6 Dhūm Jātaka, No. 413; Dasa Brāhmaņa Jātaka, No. 495. 
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” over seven leagues. We hear of a number of nigamas 


or smaller towns besides the capital such as Thullakotthita, 
Kammiüssadamma, and Vāraņāvata. 

The Jatakas mention the following Kuru kings and 
princes: Dhanaüjaya Korabya,* Koravya,* and Sutasoma,‘ 
= We cannot, however, vouch for the historical existence 
of these personages in the absence of further evidence. 

The Jaina Uttarādhyayana Sūtra mentions a king 
Ishukara ruling at the town called Ishukāra in the Kuru 
country.” It seems probable that after the removal of the 
main Toyal family to Kaušāmbī, the Kuru realm was 
parcelled out into small states of which Indapatta and 
Ishukara were apparently the most important. Later on 
the little principalities gave place to a Sangha or republic.* 

Pajichala roughly corresponds to Rohilkhand and a 
part of the Central Doāb. The Mahābhārata, the Jātakas 
and the Divyāvadāna (p. 435) refer to the division of this 
state into northern and southern. The Bhāgirathī (Ganges) 
formed the dividing line.‘ According to the Great Epic, 
Northern Pañchala had its capital at Ahichchhatra or 
Chhatravatī (the modern Ramnagar near Aonlā in the 
Bareilly District), while Southern Paüchála had its capital 
at Kampilya, and stretched from the Ganges to the 
Chambal." A great struggle raged in ancient times between 
the Kurus and the Paūchālas for the possession of Uttara 


Patichaéla. Sometimes Uttara Paūchāla was included in 


1 Jātaka Nos. 537, 545. i 

2 Kurudhamma Jātāka No. 276; Dhūmakāri Jātaka No. 413; Sambbava Jitaka, 
No. 515; Vidhura-pandita Jātaka, No. 545. š 

1 Dasa Brábmagna Játaka, No. 195; Mahásutasoma Játaka No. 537. 


4 Mahāsutasoma Jūtaka, cf. the Mahābhārata, I. 05.75 where Sutasoma appears 
as the name of a son of Bhima. 


5 S.B.E., XLV. 62. 

6 Arthadistra, 1919, 378. 
7 Mbb., I. 138. 70. 

^ Mbh., 135, 73-74. 
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nd 


Kururattha' and had its capital at Hastinapura,’ at other 
times it formed a part of Kampilla-rattha.” Sometimes 
kings of Kampilla-rattha held court at Uttara Paiichāla- 
nagara, at other times kings of Uttara Paūchāla-rattha 
held court at Kampilla.* 


The history of Pafichala from the death of Pravāhaņa ` 
Jaivala or Jaivali to the time of Bimbisāra of Magadha is 
obscure. The only king who may perhaps be referred to 
this period is Durmukha (Dummukha) the contemporary of 
Nimi,* who is probably to be identi fied with the penultimate 
sovereign of Mithila.° In the Kumbhakāra Jataka it is stated 
that Dummukha’s kingdom was styled Uttara Panchala- 
rattha; his capital was not Ahichchhatra but Kampilla- 
nagara, He is represented as a contemporary of Karandu, 
king of Kaliūga, Naggaji (Nagnajit), king of Gandhara 
and Nimi, king of Videha. We learn from the Aitareya 
Brāhmanņa (VIII. 23) that Durmukha, the Paūchāla king, 
made extensive conquests. His priest was Brihaduktha : 


Etam ha và Aindram Mahābhishekam Brihaduktha 
Rishir Durmukhàya Paūchālāya provācha tasmadu Dur- 
mukhah Paūchālo Raji sanvidyayā samantam sarvatah 
prithivim jayan pariyaya. 

A great Paūchāla king named Chulani Brahmadatta 
is mentioned in the Mahā-Ummagga Jātaka (546), the 
Uttar-adhyayana Sūtra,” the Svapna-vāsavadatta (Act V) 
and the Ramayana (I. 32). In the last-mentioned work 
he is said to have married the daughters (Kanyah) of 


1 Bomanāssā Jūtaka, No. 505; Mahābhārata, I. 138. 
? Divyāvadāna, p. 435. 


3 Brahmadatta Játaka, No. 323, Jayaddisa Jātaku, No. 513, and Gandatindu 


Jūtaka, No. 520. 


4 Kumbhakāra Jātaku, No. 408, 
5 Jātaka, No. 408. 

6 Jātaka, No. 541. 

7 S.B.E- XLV. 57-61. 
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* 


= 


a Kuśanābha who were made hump-backs (Kubja) by the 


wind-god. In the Jātaka Kevatta, the minister of Brahma- 
datta, is said to have formed a plan for making Chulani 
chief king of all India, and the king himself is represented 


. as having laid siege to Mithila. In the Uttar-ādhyayana 


^ Brahmadatta is styled a Universal Monarch. The story of 


"Brahmadatta is, however, essentially legendary, and little 


— reliance can be placed on it. The Rāmāyaņic legend re- 
€ 


"a 


garding the king is only important as showing the connec- 
tion of the early Pafichalas with the foundation of the 
famous city of Kanyākubja or Kanauj. 

The Uttar-ādhyayana Sūtra mentions a king of Kāmpilya 
named Safijaya who gave up his kingly power and adopted 
the faith of the Jinas.! We do ot know what happened 
after Sañjaya gave up his throne.nBut there is reason to 
believe that the Pafichalas, like the Videhas, Mallas and 
Kurus, established a Sangha form of Government of the 
Raja-Sabd-opajivin type.’ 

Matsya had its capital at Virāta-nagara or Bairat in 
the modern Jaipur State.” 

The early history of the Matsya kingdom has already 
been related. Its vicissitudes during the centuries which 
immediately preceded the reign of Bimbisāra of Magadha 
are not known. It is not included by Kautilya among those 
states which had a Sangha form of Government. The 
probability is that the monarchical constitution endured 
till the loss of its independence. It was probably at one 
time annexed to the neighbouring kingdom of Chedi. The 
Mahabharata (V. 74. 16) refers to a king named Sahaja 
who reigned over both the Chedis and the Matsyas. It was 


1 S.B.E.. XLV. 50-82. 

7 Arthasaistra, 1919, p. 378. 

3 Cunn., AGI, 1924, 387 f. ; IA, V. 179; Carmichael Lec., 1919, p. 53. For a 
Wirāta-nogara in South India see Bomb. Gaz., I. 2, 558. 
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finally absorbed into the Magadhan Empire. Some of the 
most famous edicts of Asoka have been found at Bairāt. 


The Mahabharata (II. 31. 4) mentions a people called 
the Apara Matsyas "who probably occupied the hill tract 
onthe north bank of the Chambal.' The Ramayana (II. 
71. 5) has a reference to the Vira Matsyas. From the 
Dibbida plates * we learn that a family of Matsyas settled 
in the Vizagapatam region in medieval times. We are 
told that Jayatsena, the lord of Utkala, gave to Satyamār- 
tanda of the Matsya family in marriage his daughter 
Prabhāvatī, and appointed him to rule over the Oddavādi 
country. After twenty-three generations came Arjuna 
who ruled in 1269 A.D. š 

The Surasena country had its capital at Mathura 

which, like Kausimbi, stood on the Yamuna. Neither 
SŠūrasena nor Mathura finds any mention in the Vedic 
literature. But the Greek writers refer to the Sourasenoi 
and their cities Methora and Cleisobora. 
'|9 In the Mahābhārata and the Puranas the ruling 
family of Mathura is styled the Yadu or Yādava family. 
The Yadavas were divided into various septs, namely, the 
Vitihotras, Sātvatas, etc.” The Sātvatas were subdivided 
into several branches, e.g., the Daivāvridhas, Andhakas, 
Maha-bhojas and Vrishnis.* 

Yadu and his tribe are repeatedly mentioned in 
the Rig Veda. He is closely associated with Turvaga 
and ii one place (1. 108. 8) with Druhyu, Anu and 
Püru. This association is also implied by the epic 
and Purāņic legends which state that Yadu and Turvašu 
were the sons of the same parents, and Druhyu, Anu 
and Pūru were their step-brothers. 


! JASB, 1895, 951. * Ep.Ind. V. 108. 
3 Mataya, 43-44; Vàyu, 94-96. 4 Vishnu, IV. 13.1; Vayu, 96. 1.2 
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We learn from the Rig Veda (I. 36. 18; VI. 45. 1) 
that Yadu and Turvaša came from a distant land, and the 
former is brought into very special relation to the Paršus 
or Persians (VIII. 6. 46).' The Satvatas or Satvats 
also appear to be mentioned in the Vedic texts. In 
the Satapatha Brāhmaņa (XIII. 5. 4. 21) the defeat 
by Bharata of the Satvats or Satvants and his taking 
away the horse which they had prepared for an 
ASvamedha, are referred to. The geographical position 
of Bharata’s kingdom is clearly shown by the fact that 
he made offerings on the Yamuna and the Ganges.* The 
Satvats must have been occupying some adjoining region. 
The epic and Purāņic tradition which places them in the 
Mathura district is thus amply confirmed. At a later time ` 
however, a branch of the Satvats may have migrated south- 
ward, for in the Aitareya Brihmana (VIII. 14. 3), the 
satvats are described as a southern people ruled by Bhoja 
kings. In the Puranas also we find that a branch of the 
Satvats was styled Bhoja.° 

" Bhajina-Bhajamāna-divy-Āndhaka-Devāvridha-Mahā- 
bhoja-Vrishni-samjiah Sātvatasya putrā babhüvuh...  ...... 
Maha Bhojastvati dharmütma  tasyànvaye Bhojamārtikā 
vatà babhuvuh.'' 

It is further stated that several southern states, Māhis- 
mati, Vidarbha, etc., were founded by princes of Yadu 
lineage. 

Not only the Bhojas, but the Devāvridha branch of 
the Satvats is also mentioned in the Vedic literature. 
Babhru Daivāvridha* is mentioned in the Aitareya Brāh- 


"a 
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| Epigraphie evidence points to a close connection between Western Asia and 
India from about the middle of the second millennium B.C. Rig Vedic Gods like Sürya 
(Shuriss), Marut (Maruttash), Indra, Mitra, Varuna, the Nāsatyas, and even Dakia 
(dakash, star, CAH. I. 553) figure in the 


; records of the Kassites and t itar 
2 Ait. Br., VIII. 23; Mbh , VII. 66. 8. — — 


3 Vishnu, IV. 13. 1.6 4 Mat 33 . 9 
° +» P- 43, 10-29; 44, 36; Vayu, 94. 
4 Vayu, 96. 15 ; Vishņu, 13. 3-5. ARE oa ap on 
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mana (VII. 34) as a contemporary of Bhima, king of 
Vidarbha and of Nagnajit, king of Gandhara. The Andha- 
kas and Vrishnis are referred to in the Asbtādhyāyī of 
Panini (I V. 1, 114; VI. 2. 34). In Kautilya's Arthašāstra 
(p. 12) the Vrishnis are described as a Sangha, i.e.,a 
republican corporation. The Mahabharata, too, refers to 
the Vrishnis, Andhakas and other associate tribes asa 
Sangha (XII. 81. 25), and Vasudeva as a Saügha-mukhya. 
The name of the Vrishni corporation has been preserved 
by a unique coin.' It is stated in the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas that Katnsa, like Peisistratus and others of Greek 
history, tried to make himself tyrant at Mathura by over- 
powering the Yādavas, and that Krishna, a scion of the 
Vrishni family, killed him. The slaying of Karsa by 
Krishna is referred to by Patañjali and the Ghata Jātaka 
(No. 454). The latter work confirms the Hindu tradition 
about the association of Krishņa-Vāsudeva's family with 
Mathura (**Uttara Madhura’’).* 


1 Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India, p. 119. 

2 The question of the historical existence of Krishna Vasudeva has been discus- 
sed in my Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, pp. 26-35, and my Political History 
of Ancient India, 1st ed., 1923, p. 312. 

Several scholars reject the identification of Krishņa of the Muhābbārata with 
the historical Krishna of the Chhāndogya Upanishad (III. 17). But we shonld 
remember that— 

(a) Both the Krishnas have the metronymic Devakiputra. 

(b) The teacher of the Upanishadic Krishna belonged to a family (Aügirasa) 
closely associated with the Bhojas (Rig Veda, III. 53. 7), the kindreds of the Epic 
Krishņa (Mbh., IT. 14. 32-34). 

(c) The Upanishadic Krishya and his Guru Ghora Ātģirasā were worshippers 
of Sürya. We are told in the Sāntiparva (335. 19) that the Sātvata-vidhi taught 
by the Epic Krishņa was '' Pri k-Sürya-mukha-nibsrita,'" 

(d) An Āūgirass was the Guru of the Upanishadic Krishna. Āngirasī Sruti is 
quoted as ' Šrutīnāmuttamā Srutih’' by the Epic Krishaw (Mbh., VIII. 69. 55). 

(e) The Upanishadic Krishņa is taught the worship of the Sun, the noblest of 
all lights (Jyotir-uttamamiti), high above all darkness (tumaaaspari), and also the 
virtues of ""Tapodānam ārijavam abirsā satyavachanam."' The Epic Krishna teaches 
practically the same thing in the Gītā (XIII. 18—Jyotiahāmapi tajjyotis tamasal 
param uebyate; XVI.'1-2—Dànam damaścha yajñascha avādhyāyam tapa arjjavan 
ahitieai satyam). 


- 
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)35- . The final overthrow of the Vrishnis is ascribed to their 


D 


" 


& 


f thè Sürasenas in the time of Maha Kachchāna * 


- ———— conduct towards Brāhmaņas.' It is interesting 
to note in this connection, that the Vrishnis and the 
"Andhakas are branded as Vratyas in the Drona Parva 
of the Mahābhārata (141.15). It is a remarkable fact 
that the Vrishni-Andhakas and other Vratya clans, e.g., 
the Lichchhavis and Mallas, are found in historical 

„times on the southern and eastern fringe of the '* Dhruva 

" Madhyamā dis '" occupied by the Kuru-Paūchālas. It is 
not improbable that they represent an earlier swarm of 
- Aryans who were pushed southwards and eastwards by 
the Pūru-Bharatas, the progenitors of the Kuru- Panchalas. 
It may be remembered in this connection that the 
Satapatha Brāhmaņa actually refers to the defeat by 
Bharata of the Satvats—the progenitors of the Vrishni- 
ASD. And the Great fāpic refers to the exodus of 
the Yādavas from Mathura owing to pressure from the 
Paurava line of Magadha, and probably also from the 
Kurus.* 


The Buddhist texts refer to Avantiputta, king of 


— 


who 
was the first among the chief disciples of Sakyamuni 


through whose agency Buddhism gained ground in the 

-Mathurà region. A king of Sürasena named Kuvinda 
is mentioned in the Kāvya-Mīmārsā. The 

continued to be a notable people up to the time of 

Megasthenes. But at that time they must have formed 

an integral part of the Maurya Empire. 
Assaka was situated on the banks of the Godhavart. ‘ 
The name of the territory represents the Sanskrit 


Sürasenas 


l Mahābhārata, Maushala Parva, I. 15-22; 2.10; Arthaáíástra 1 tāka 
. 2; à 
IV, pp. 55-56, p. 138, i "R N 


1 Cj. Bahu-Kuruchará Mathura, Patañjali IV. 1. 1 GEL,, p. 395 n. 
3 M. 2. 83. 


t Sutta Nipāta, 977, 
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Asmaka, identified by the commentator Bhattasvamin with 
Maharashtra. The Asmakas are mentioned by Panini 
«EV. I. 173). As the grammarian refers to Dākshiņātya 


(IV. 2. 98) and Kaliūga (IV. I. 178) his Ašmaka may ^ 


be Assaka in the Deccan. It may, however, also denote 
the ASmakas in North-West India referred to by the Greek 
writers as the Assakenoi. - 

The capital of Assaka was Potana or Potali,' the ` 
Paudanya of the Mahabharata (1. 177.47). Prof. Bhandar- 
kar points out* that in early Pāli literature Assaka has, 
on the one hand, been distinguished from Malaka which lay 
toits north, and on the other from Kalinga. He suggests 
that in later times Assaka seems to have included Mūlaka, 
and also perhaps Kalinga. In the Sona-Nanda Jātaka we 
find Assaka associated with Avanti; this association can 
only be explained if we surnun.^ that Assaka included at 
that time Mūlaka and thus its territory abutted on Avanti. 

In the Vayu Purana (88. 177-178) Ašmaka and 
Mūlaka appear as scions of the Ikshvāku family, and the 
Mahābhārata speaks of “ ASmako nama Rajarshih Pauda- 
nyam yo nyavešayat.” This probably indicates that the 
ASmaka and Mūlaka kingdoms were believed to have 
been founded by Ikshvāku chiefs, just as Vidarbha and 
Dandaka were founded by princes of the Yadu (Bhoja) 
family. The Mahāgovinda Suttanta mentions Brahma- 
datta king of the Assakas who was a contemporary of 
Sattabhu king of Kalinga, Vessabhu king of Avanti, 
Bharata king of Sovira, Renu king of Videha, Dhatarattha 

king of Anga and Dhatarattha king of Küsi.* 
nf We learn from the Assaka Jātaka (No. 207) that at 
one time the city of Potali was included in the kingdom 


i Chulla-Kāliūga Jātaka, No. 301; D. 2. 285. 
2 Carm. Lec., pp. 53.54. 
„2 Dialogues of the Buddha, Part IT, p. 270. 
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of Kasi, and its prince, Assaka, was presumably a vassal 
„of the Kāsi monarch. The Chulla Kālinga Jātaka mentions 
a king of Assaka named Aruna and his minister Nandisena, 
“and refers to a victory which they won over the king of 
Kalinga. 
Avanti roughly corresponds to central Malwa, Nimar 
and the adjoining parts of the Central Provinces. Prof. 
-Bhandarkar points out that this Janapada was divided into 
two parts: the northern part had its capital at Ujjain and 
the southern part called Avanti Dakshiņāpatha had its 
capital at Māhissatī or Māhišmatī, usually identified with 
the modern Mandhata on the Narmada.’ 

Buddhist and Jain writers mention two other cities of 
Avanti named Kuraraghara and Sudaršanapura.* 

The Mahāgovinda Suttanta mentions Māhissatī as the 
capital of the Avantis, and refers to their king Vessabhu. 
The Mahābhārata, however, distinguishes between the 
kingdoms of Avanti and Māhišmatī, but locates Vinda and 
Anuvinda of Avanti near the Narmadā.” R 
| The Puranas attribute the foundation of Mahismati, 

Avanti, and Vidarbha to scions of the Yadu family. The 
Aitareya Brāhmaņa also associates the Satvats and the 
Bhojas, septs of the Yadu family according to the Puranas, 
with the southern realms.* 

The Purāņas style the first dymasty of Mahismati as 
Haihaya.' This family is referred to by such an ancient 
authority as Kautilya.^ The Haihayas are said to have 


There is one difficulty in the way of accepting this identification. Māndbātā 
lay to the south of the Pāriyātra Mts. (W. Vindhyas), whereas Mahismati lay 
bet ween the Vindhya and the Riksha—to the north of the Vindhya and to the south 
of the Ķiksha, acc. to the commentator Nilakantha (Harivarnéa, 11, 38, 7-19). 
* Law, Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes, p. 158; Kathākoga, 18. 
* Narmadimabbitah, Mbh., II. 31. 10. 
* Matsys, 43-44; Vàyu, 95-96 ; Ait. Br., VIIL 14. 
* Matsys, 43. 8-29; Vayu, 94. 5.26. 
° Arthaáástra, P. 11. S 
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overthrown the Nagas who must have been the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Narmada region (cf. Nagpur). The 
Matsya Purana mentions five branches of the Haihayas, 
namely Vitihotras, Bhojas, Avantis, Kundikeras or 
Tundikeras and the Tālajanghas (43. 48-49). When the 
Vitihotras and Avantis passed away, a minister named 
Pulika (Puņika) is said to have killed his master and - 
anointed his own son Pradyota by force in the very sight ` 
of the Kshatriyas. In the fourth century B.C., Avanti 
formed an integral part of the Magadhan Empire. 

The kingdom of Gandhara, according to Jataka No. 
406, included Kāšmīr as well as the Takshašilā region. 
The evidence of the Jātaka appears to be confirmed by that 
of Hekataios of Miletos (B.C. 549-486) who refers to 
Kaspapyros (Kasyapa-pura, i.e., Kasmir—ef. Rāja-tarangini, 
T. 27) as a Gandaric city. Takshašilā, the capital city, lay 
2,000 leagues from Benares.' 

"The Purāņas represent the Gandhāra kings as the 
descendants of Druhyu.* This king and his people” are 
mentioned several times in the Rig Veda. In the Vedic 
Index (1. 385) it is stated that ‘‘from the tribal grouping it 
is probable that the Druhyus were a north-western people.'' 
Thus the Purānic tradition about the connection of the 
Gandhāras with the Druhyus accords with Vedic evidence. 

Takshašilā is mentioned in the Mahābhārata in connec- 
tion with the story of king Janamejaya by whom it had 
been conquered. Inthe time of Nimi king of Videha, 
of Durmukha king of Paūchāla, and of Bhima king of 
Vidarbha, the throne of Gandhāra was occupied by Naggaji 
or Nagnajit.* We learn from the Kumbbakāra Jātaka that 

i Telapatta Jūtaka, No. 96 ; Susima Jitaka, No. 163. 

2 Matsya, 48. 6; Vayu, 99.9. 


3 Kumbhākāra Jütaka; Ait. Br., VII. 34; Sat. Br., VIII. 1. 4. 10. 


| A Nagnajit also appears in the Mahābhārata as the Gandhürian contemporary 
of Krishņa (V. 48. 75). But the same epic mentions Sakuni as the King of 
Gandhāra in the time of Krishna and the Papdavas, 
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his capital was Takshašilā. The Jaina Uttaradhyayana 


- Sūtra mentions ‘‘ Dvimukha’’ of Paūchāla, Nami of 


VU 


Videha, ** Naggati '" of Gandhāra, and ‘‘ Karakandu”’ of 
Kalinga, and says that “* these bulls of kings have adopted 
the faith of the Jainas.’’* As Parsva (777 B.C.?) was 
probably the first historical Jina, Naggati or Nagnajit is 
probably to be placed between 777 B. C. and 543 B.C., 
the date of Pukkusāti, the Gandhārian contemporary of 
Bimbisāra. We do not, however, say that implicit reliance 
can be placed on a statement of the Uttaradhyayana. 

* Nagnajit was succeeded by his son Svarjit. In the 
middle of the sixth century B.C. the throne of Gandhāra 
was occupied by Pukkusāti who is said to have sent an 
embassy and a letter to king Bimbisāra of Magadha, and 
waged war on Pradyota of Avanti who was defeated.*/ He 
is also said to have been threatened in his own kingdom by 
the Pandavas who occupied a part of the Pafj.^ as lat@as 
the time of Ptolemy. In the latter half of the sixth century 


Garlhārau was conquered by the king of Persia. In the 


Behistun inscription of Darius, cir. 516 B.C., the Gandha- 
rians (Gadara) appear among the subject peoples of the 
Achaemenidan Empire.‘ 

Kamboja is constantly associated with Gandhāra in. 
literature and inscriptions.* Like Gandhāra it is included 
in the Uttar&patha." It should, therefore, be clearly dis- 
tinguished from  '' Kamvuja '' in the  Trans-Gangetic 
Peninsula (i.e., Cambodia),’ and must be located in some 


* 8.B.E., XLV. 87. 

9 Sat. Br., VIII. 1. 4. 10. 

* Essay on Guņādbya, p, 176. 

* See“ Ancient Persian Lexicon and the Texta of the Achaemenidan Inscrip- 
tions *' by Herbert Cushing Tolman, Vanderbilt Oriental Series, Vol. VI. 

° Mbh., XH. 207. 43; Atguttara N., I. 213; 4. 252, 256, 260 ; Rock Edict V of 
Aéoka. 

a Cf. Mbb., XII. 207. 43. 

' For the Hindu colony of '* Kamvuja " see Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, 
Ill, p. 100 f. 
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part of North-West India not far from Gandhāra. We learn 
from a passage of the Mahābhārata that a place called Raja- 
pura was the home of the Kambojas (Mbh., VII. 4.5, 
* Karna Rajapuram gatva Kamboja nirjitā-stvayā ''). 
The association of the Kambojas with the Gandharas 
enables us to identify this Rajapura with the Rajapura 
of Hiuen Tsang' which lay to the south or south-east 
of Punch. The western boundaries of Kamboja must 
have reached Kāfiristān, and there are still in that district 
tribes like the ‘ Caumojee,' ‘ Camoze,' and ‘ Camoje’ 
whose names remind us of the Kambojas.” 
3. Kamboja may have been a home of Brahmanic learn- 
ing in the later Vedic period. The Varnša Brāhmaņa 
actually mentions a teacher named Kamboja Aupamanyava. 
The presence of Aryas (Ayyo) in Kamboja is recognised in 
the Majjhima Nikāya II, 149. But already in the time of 
Y the Kambojas had come to be regarded as a people 
distinct from the Aryans of the interior of India, speaking 
a different dialect. We have further changes in later ages. 
And in the Bhūridatta Jātaka (No. 543) the Kambojas are 
credited with savage (Non-Aryan) customs : 





ete hi dhammā anariyarūpā 
Kambojakānaīn vitathā bahunnan ti." 


These are your savage customs which I hate, 
Such as Kamboja hordes might emulate.* 


>- This description of the Kambojas agrees wonderfully 
with Hiuen Tsang’s account of Rajapura and the 
adjoining countries, “* From Lampa to Rajapura the 


1 Watters, Yuan Chwang, Vol, T, p. 294. 

2 Elphinstone, An Account of the Kingdom of Kabul, Vol. IT, pp. 375-377 ; JRAS., 
1843, 140. 

3 Jataka , VI, 208. 

* Cowell's Játaka, VI, 110. 
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inhabitants are coarse and plain in personal appearance, of 
rude violent dispositions...they do not belong to India 
proper, but are inferior peoples of frontier, (i.e., barbarian) 
stocks.'' ' 

We have seen that the metropolis of the Kambojas 
in the Epic period was prebably Rājapura. Dvāraka 
mentioned by Rhys Davids as the capital in the early 
Buddhist period, was perhaps not really a city of Kamboja,’ 
though it happens to be mentioned in a story which also 
refers to Kamboja. A real city of the Kambojas was 
apparently Nandi-nagara mentioned in Lūders ' Inscriptions 
176 and 472. | 

The Vedic texts do not mention any king of Kamboja. 
But, as already pointed out, they refer to a teacher named 
Kamboja Aupamanyava who was probably connected with 
this territory. In the Mahābhārata the Kambojas are 
represented as living under a monarchical constitution. * 
The Epic makes mention of the Kamboja Kings Chandra- 
varman and Sudakshina. In later times the monarchy 
gave place to a Sangha form of government.  Kautilya 
(p. 378) mentions the Kambojas as an illustration of a 
** Vārtā-šastr-opajīvin ° Sangha. 


| For the Kambojas see also 8. Lévi: 
Inde, '' J. A., 1923. 

3 Cf. Law: '' The Buddhist Conception of Spirits,'" pp. 80-83. 

3 CJ. I. 67. 32; IT, 4. 225 V. 165. 1-8, etc. 


" Pré-Aryen et Pré-Dravidien dans 1, 
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TH Epic Account OF THE MAHAJANAPADAS. 


Lu An interesting account of the characteristics of the 
peoples of most of the Mahājanapadas described above is 
to be found inthe Karna Parva of the Mahabharata. 

The Pafichàlas, Kurus, Matsyas, Sūrasenas and the 
* Chedis receive unstinted praise : 


Kuravah saha Paūchālāh Salva Matsyah sa Naimishah 
Chedayašcha mahābhāgā dharmam jānanti sasvatam 
Brahmam Paūchālāh Kauraveyāstu dharmam 

Satyarh Matsyàh Sūrasenāšcha yajūam. 


“ phe Kauravas with the Paūchālas, the Salvas, the 
Matsyas, the Naimishas and the Chedis who are all highly 
blessed, know what the eternal religion is. 

„> The Pafüchàálas observe the Vedas, the  Kauravas 
observe Dharma, the Matsyas observe the truth, and the 


Sürasenas perform sacrifices.'' ' 
| The Magadhas are called comprehenders of signs; 
while the Kosalas are represented as comprehending from 


what they see: 
Ingitajfiaécha Magadhah prekshitajnascha Košalāh.' 
The Angas and the Gandhāras come in for a good deal 
of condemnation : 


Āturāņām parityāga sadara-suta-vikrayah 
Angeshu vartate Karna yeshām adhipatir bhavān. 


““ The abandonment of the afflicted and the sale of 
wives and children are, O Karna, prevalent among the 
Angas whose king thou art.'' 


1 Mahābhārata, VIII, 45, 14-16 ; 28 ; 34, 
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Madrakeshu cha satnsfishtarn Saucharm Ga ndhara- 
keshucha, 
Rāja-yājaka-yājyecha nashtam dattam havir bhavet. 


** Amongst the Madrakas all acts of friendship are 
lost as purity among the Gāndhārakas, and the libations 
poured in a sacrifice in which the king is himself the 

*  sacrificer and priest.'' ! 

The verses quoted above give a fair idea of the atti- 
tude of a poet of the western part of the Madhyadeša 
towards most of the Mahajanapadas of Northern India. 


1 Ibid, 45, 40; 40, 29. 


yur ] 
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Tug FALL or KASI AND THE ASCENDANCY OF KOSALA. 


Kosalonāma muditah sphīto janapadomahan 
—Rāmāyaņa. 


The flourishing period of many of the sixteen Mahā- 
janapadas ended in or about the sixth century B.C. The 
history of the succeeding period is the story of the 
absorption of the states into a number of powerful king- 
doms, and ultimately iro one empire, namely the empire 
of Magadha. 

Kāsi was probably the first to fall. The Mahāvagga 
and the Jātakas refer to bitter struggles between Kāsi 
and her neighbours, specially Kosala. The facts of the 
struggle are obscure, being wrapped up in legendary 
matter from which itis impossible to disentangle them. 
The Kāsis seem to have been successful at first, but the 
Kosalas were the gainers in the end. 

In the Mahāvagga ' and the Kosambi Jātaka (No. 428) 


"itis stated that Brahmadatta, king of Kasi, robbed Dīghati, 


king of Kosala, of his kingdom, and put him to death. In 
the Kunāla Jātaka (No. 536) it is stated that Brahmadatta, 
king of Kasi, owing to his having an army, seized on the 
kingdom of Kosala, slew its king, and carried off his chief 
queen to Benares, and there made her his consort. The 
Brahāchatta Jātaka (No. 336) and the Sona-Nanda Jātaka 
(No. 532) also refer to the victories of Kāsi kings over 
Kosala. 


aia Success, however, did not remain long with the Kāsis.* 


In the Mahāsīlava Jataka (No. 51) king Mahastlava of 


1 B.B.E., XVII, 294-99. ? Cf. Játaka No. 100. 


* 
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Kasi is said to have been deprived of his realm by the 
king of Kosala. In the Ghata Jataka (No. 355) and 
the Ekarāja Jataka (No. 303), Vanka and Dabbasena, 
kings of Kosala, are said to have won for their 
kingdom a decided preponderance over Kasi. The final 
conquest of the latter kingdom was probably the work of 
Kamsa, as the epithet ‘‘ Barānasiggabo,'* i.e., conqueror 
of Benares, is a standing addition to his name.’ The 
interval of time between Karinsa’s conquest of Kasi and 
the rise of Buddhism could not have been very long because 
the memory of Kasi as an independent kingdom was still 
fresh in the minds of the people in Buddha's time, and 
even later when the Anguttara Nikāya was composed. 

In the time of Mahākosala (sixth century B. C.) Kasi 
formed an integral part of the Kosalan monarchy. When 
Mahakosala married his daughter, the lady Kosalādevī, 
to king Bimbisāra of Magadha, he gave a village of Kasi 
producing a revenue of a hundred thousand for bath and 
perfume money. ° 

In the time of Mahākosala's son and successor Pasenadi 
or Prasenajit, Kasi still formed a part of the Kosalan 
Empire. In the Lohichcha Sutta* Buddha asks a person 
named Lohichcha the following questions: ‘‘Now what 
think you Lohichcha ? Is not king Pasenadi of Kosala in 
possession of Kasi and Kosala ?'' Lohichcha replies, ‘‘ Yes, 
that is so, Gotama.” We learn from the Mahāvagga* that 
the Viceroy of Kāsi was a brother of Pasenadi. 

The Samyukta Nikšya ° mentions Pasenadi as the head 
Of a group of five Rājās. One of these was probably his 


1 The Seyya Jūtaka, No. 282, and the Tesakuna J ātaka, No, 521; Buddhist 
India, p- 25. 
3 Harita Mata Játaka, No. 239; Vaddhaki Sükara J ñtaka, No. 283. 
3 Dialogues of the Buddha, Part I, 288.97. 
4 &B.E., XVII, 195. 
6 The Book of the Kindred Sayings, translated by Mra. Rbys Davids, p. 106. 
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brother who was the Viceroy of Kasi. Among the remain- 
ing Rūjās we should perhaps include Prince Pāyāsi of 
Setavyā mentioned in the Pāyāsi Suttanta, and Hiraņya- 
nābba Kausalya who, as we have seen, was a contemporary 
of Sukešā Bhāradvāja and Āšvalāyana, and consequently 
of Buddha and Pasenadi, if our identification of ASvaliyana 
Kausalya with Assalāyana of Savatthi mentioned in the 
Majjhima Nikāya be correct. 

Another Raja of the group was probably the Sakya 
chief of Kapilavastu. From the introductory portion of 
the Bhaddasāla Jātaka (No. 465) we learn that the Sakya 
territory was subordinate to the Kosalam monarch.’ The 
inclusion of the Sakya territory, the birthplace of Buddha, 
within the Kosalan empire is also proved by the Sutta 
Nipāta ° and the Majjhima Nikšya * which describe Buddha 
and his people as Kosalans. 

It was probably during the reign of Mahākosala, that 
Bimbisāra ascended the throne of Magadha. The Maha- 
varsa * tells us that ‘‘The virtuous Bimbisāra was fifteen 
years old when he was anointed king by his own father.” 
With the coronation of Bimbisāra ends the period with 
which this chapter deals. 


! Cj. Dialogues, part iii, p. 80. 3 Vol. II, p, 124. 


š S.B.E., X, Part IT, pp. 68-69. t Geiger's Translation, p. 12. 
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KINGSHIP. 


We have given the outlines of the political history of 
India from the accession of Parikshit to the coronation of 
Bimbisāra. We have seen that during the major part of 
this period the prevailing form of Government was 
monarchical. No political history of this age is complete 
unless we know something about the rank, power and 
status of the monarchs in the different parts of India, their 
caste, the methods of their selection and consecration, the 
chief members of their households, and their civil and 
military services, and the checks on their authority. 

The different kinds of rulership^ prevalent in different 
parts of India are thus described in the Aitareya Brihmana.’ 


Etasyarn Prachyarn disi ye ke cha Prāchyānām rājānah 
Samrajyayaiva — te'bhishichyante Samràál-ityenün- 
abhishiktān-āchakshata etāmeva Devānām vihitimanu. 

Etasyārn Dakshiņāyām disi ye ke cha Satvatārh Rājāno 
Bhaujyāyaiva te' bhishichyante Bhoj-etyenin-abhishik- 
tān-āchakshata etāmeva Devānārn vihitimanu. 

Etasyàm Pratīchyārn disi ye ke cha Nichyánàm Rājāno 
ye pāchyānām Svārājyāyaiva te'bhishichyante Svaral- 
itvenān-abhishiktān-āchakshata — etàmeva Devanar 
vihitimanu. 

HEtasyāra Udīchyām diši ye ke cha parena Himavantarn 
Janapada Uttara Kurava Uttara Madra iti Vairājyā- 
yaiva te’ bhishichyante Virāl-ityenān abhishiktān- 
ichakshata etāmeva Devinam vihitimanu. 

Etasyam dhruvàyam Madhyamāyāri pratishthāyārn disi 
ye ke cha Kuru-Pafichālānāri Rajinah sa Vas-Oš$inarā- 
nit Rājyāyaiva te'bhishichyante Rāj-etyenān-abhi- 
„shiktān achakshata etāmeva Devānām vihitimanu. 


+ VIII, 14. 


pa E 7 
state. But in the Aitareya Brāhmaņa' a king consecrated 
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Several scholars assert that Vairajya means a kingless 


with Indra’s great unction is called Virát, and worthy 
of Vairājya. When a king consecrated with the Punar- 
abhisheka ascends his Āsandī or throne, he prays for 
attaining Vairājya as well as other kinds of royal dignity. 
Sāyaņa takes the word GAS Lads to mean *''itarebhyo 
bhupatibhyo vaisishtyam.' It is also stated in the Sukra- 
niti * that the Virāt was a superior kind of monarch. In 
the Mahabharata (XII. 43. 11) Krishna is called Samrat, 
Virāt, Svarāt and Sura-rāja.” Dr. Keith translates the 
passage **Etasyàm Udichyam,’’ etc., thus: “In this nor- 
thern quarter, the lands of the Uttara Kurus and the Uttara 
Madras, beyond the Himavant, their (kings) are anointed 
for sovereignty ; “O sovereign " they style them when 
anointed in accordance with the action of the gods.'' 

It is not easy to decide whether all the terms Sāmrājya, 
Bhaujya, Svārājya, Vairājya and Rajya referred to essen- 
tially different forms of royal authority in the Brāhmaņic 
period. But two terms at least, namely, Sāmrājya and 
Rajya are clearly distinguished by the Satapatha Brāhmaņa * 
and also the Kātyāyana Srauta Sūtra.” 

Raja vai Rājasūyeneshtvā bhavati, Samrad Vājapeyen- 
āvaramhi Rājyam param Sāmrājyarn kāmayeta vai Raja 
Samrad bhavitum avaramhi rājyarn param Sārnrājyari.* 

'* By offering the Rājasūya he becomes Raja and by the 
Vājapeya he becomes Samrāj ; and the office of Rajan is 
the lower and that of Samrāj the higher ; a Rajan might 
indeed wish to become Samrāj, for the office of Rājan is 
the lower and that of Samrāj the higher ; but the Samrāj 


1 VIII. 17. * B.K. Sarkar's translation, p. 24, 
3 Cf. XII. 68. 54, 6 V. rt 13. 
6 XV.1.1. S. 6 dis Br., V. 1. 1. 13, 
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would not wish to become a Raja for the office of Rajan 
is the lower, and that of Samrāj the higher.'- 

If the Puranas are to be believed Bhoja was originally a 
proper name. But afterwards it came to denote a class 
of southern kings. The word Cæsar furnishes an exact 
parallel. Originally it was the name of a Roman dictator. 
But afterwards it was a title assumed by Roman Emperors. 

In some Vedic texts! Svūrājya means uncontrolled 
dominion, and is opposed to Rajya. * 

The king was usually, though not always, a Kshatriya. 
The Brāhmaņas were considered to be unsuited for king- 
ship. Thus we read in the Satapatha Brāhmana ‘‘to the 
king (Rajan) doubtless belongs the Rājasūya ; for by 
offering the Rājasūya he becomes king, and unsuited for 
kingship is the Brāhmaņa. ''* 

We have, however, references to Sidra and Ayogava 
kings in the Vedic texts. King Janašruti Pautrāyaņa is 
called a Sudra in the Chhandogya Upanishad,* King 
Marutta Avikshita is styled “Ayogava' in the Satapatha 
Brahmana.® Ayogava denotes a member of a mixed caste, 
a descendant of a Sidra by a Vaisya wife. The Jatakas 
refer to kings of several castes including Brühmanas.' 

Kingship was sometimes hereditary, as is indeed 
shown by several cases where the descent can be traced 
(cf. the Pārikshitas and the kings of Janaka’s line ; cf. also 
the expression Dašapurusharnrājya—a kingdom of ten 
generations occurring in the Satapatha Brāhmana XII. 9. 
3. 3), yet in others the monarchy was elective. The selec- 


Kathaka Samhita, XIV, 5; Maitrāvani Sarhhita, 1. 11. 5, ete. 
Vedic Index, IT. 221, 

SBE, XLI; Eggeling, Sat, Br., Part ITT, p. 4. 

XV. 9. 1-6. 

XIII. 5. 4. 6. 

Manu-samhité, X, 12. 

Cf. Jūtakas 73, 432. 
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tion was made sometimes by the people and sometimes 
by the ministers. The choice was sometimes limited to 
the members of the royal family only, as is shown by the 
legend in Yāska' of the Kuru brothers Devapi and 
Samtanu. In the Samvara Jātaka (No. 462) the courtiers 
of a king asked the latter ‘‘when you are dead, my lord, 
to whom shall we give the white umbrella?’’ ‘‘*Friends,”’ 
said the king, ‘‘all my sons have a right to the white 
umbrella. But you may give it to him that pleases your 
mind."'' 

Sometimes the popular choice fell on persons who 
did not belong to the royal family. It is stated in the 
Padafijali Jātaka, No. 247, that when a «ertain king of 
Benares died, his son Pādaūjali by name, an idle lazy 
loafer, was set aside, and the minister in charge of things 
spiritual and temporal was raised to the throne. The 
Sachchamkira Jataka, No. 73, tells a story how the nobles, 
Brāhmaņas and all classes slew their king and anointed 
a private citizen. Sometimes an outsider was chosen. 
The Darimukha Jātaka, No. 378, the Dasannaka Jataka 
(401) and the Sonaka Jātaka, No. 529, tell us how on 
failure of heir at Benares a prince of Magadha was elected 
king. 

The king during the Brāhmaņa period was usually 
allowed to have four queens, viz., the Mahishī, the Pari- 
vrikti, the Vāvātā, and the Pālāgalī. The Mahishi was the 
chief wife, being the first one married according to the Sata- 
patha Brahmana.* The Parivriktī was the neglected wife, 
probably one that had no son. The Vāvātā is the favourite, 
while the Pālāgalī was the daughter of the last of the 
court officials." The Aitareya Brahmana (VII. 13), how- 


! Nirukta, II. 10 ; Ved. Ind, II., 211. 
2 VI. 5.3. L; Ved. Ind., I. 478. 
4 Weber and Pischel in Vedic Index, I. 475. 
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ever, refers to the ‘‘hundred’’ wives of king Haris- 
chandra. In the Jataka period several kings kept a 
bigger harem. We are told in the Kusa Jātaka, No. 531, 
that king Okkako had sixteen thousand wives among 
whom Silavati was the chief (aggamahesi). The king of 
Benares according to the Dasaratha Jātaka, No. 461, had 
an equal number of wives. In the Suruchi Jataka, No. 489, 
a king of Mithila says, ''Ours is a great kingdom, the 
city of Mithila covers seven leagues, the measure of the 
whole kingdom is 300 leagues. Such a king should have 
sixteen thousand women at the least.” Sixteen thousand 
appears to have been a stock phrase. The number is 
evidently exaggerated. But it indicates that the kings 
of the Jātaka period were extreme polygamists who fre- 
quently exceeded the Brāhmaņie number of four or even 
a hundred queens. 

The king was consecrated after his succession or 
election with an elaborate ritual which is described in 
several Brāhmaņas, and for which the Mantras are given 
in the Samhitas. Those who aided in the consecration 
of the king were called ZAajakartri, or Rājakrit, i.e., 
** king-maker."" In the Satapatha Brahmana the persons 
meant and specified are the Süta (minstrel and chronicler 
or charioteer), and the Grāmaņī, village chief. Prof. 
Rādhākumud Mookerji observes, ‘* It is apparent from 
the lists of persons aiding im the royal coronation that 
both official and non-official or popular elements were 
represented in the function.’’ The principal ceremonies 
or sacrifices of royal inauguration were the Vajapeya, the 
Rajastya, the Punar-abhisheka and the  Aindra Mahā- 
bhisheka. 

The Vajapeya bestowed on the performer a superior 
kind of kingship called ‘‘Samrajya,’’ while the Rājasūya 


! The Fundamental Unity of India, p. 53. 
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merely conferred the ordinary royal dignity.' The Punar- 
abhisheka made the king elect eligible for all sorts of royal 
dignity, viz., Rajya, Samrajya, Bhaujya, Svarajya, Vairajya, 
Pārameshthya, Māhārājya, Adhipatya, Svavasya and 
Atishthatva. The object of the Aindra Mahābhisheka is 
thus descrided : 

** Sa ya ichchhed evamvit  Kshatriyam ayam sarvā 
jitirjayetayam sarvāībllokān  vindetāyam, sarvesham 
Rajñarn Sraishtbyam, Atishthām, Paramatam gachchheta, 
Sāmrājyarh, Bhaujyain, Svārājyam, Vairijyamm, Paramesh- 
thyam, Rājyam, Maharaijyam, Adhipatyarn ayarn samanta- 
paryāyī syāt Sarvabhaumah sārvāyusha ā'ntādā pararddhat 
Prithivyai Samudraparyantāyā Ekaral iti tametena 
Aindrena Mahābhishekeņa  kshatriyarn šāpayitvā'bhishiū- 
ched.''* 

“If he who knows thus should desire of a kshatriya, 
“May he win all victories, find all the worlds, attain the 
superiority, pre-eminence and supremacy over all kings 
and overlordship, paramount rule, self-rule, sovereignty, 
supreme authority, kingship, great kingship and suzerainty, 
may he be all-encompassing, possessed of all the earth, 
possessed of all life, from the one end up to the further side 
of the earth bounded by the ocean, sole ruler’ ; he should 
anoint him with the great anointing of Indra, after adjuring 
him'' (Keith). | 

The Vājapeya rites include a race of 17 chariots, in 
which the sacrificer is allowed to carry off the palm, and 
from which, according to Eggeling the ceremony perhaps 
derives its name. Professor Hillebrandt would claim for 
this feature of the sacrifice the character of a relic of 


ar 


i RBàájys, cf. Sat. Br., V. I. 1. 13; some texts, however, make the Rājasūya 
appropriate for a universal monarch (Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda 
and Upanishads, 340 ; Mahābhārata, Bk. ID. | 

3 Ait. Br., VIII. 6. 

? Ait. Br., VITI. 15. 
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old national festival, a kind of Indian Olympic games. 
After the chariot race the next interesting item is the 
mounting of a chariot wheel,’ which is placed on the top 
of a long pole, by the sacrificer and his wife, from 
which homage is made to the mother earth. The Satapatha 
Brāhmaņa says, ‘‘Truly he who gains a seat in the air 
gains a seat above others."* The royal sacrificer having 
descended from the pole,is offered a throne-seat with a 
goatskin spread thereon and addressed by the Adhvaryu 
in the following words: ‘‘Thou art the ruler, the ruling 
lord—thou art firm and steadfast—(here I seat) thee for the 
tilling, for peaceful dwelling, for wealth, for prosperity, 
i.e., for the welfare of the people, the common weal.''* 

The Rajasuya consisted of a long succession of sacri- 
ficial performances which began on the 1st of Phalguna * 
and spread over a period of upwards of two years. 
The rite is described at great length in the Satapatha 
Brahmana.® Besides much mere priestly elaboration, the 
ritual contains traces of popular ceremonial.’ The popular 
features are chiefly these :— 


(1) The Ratninàm havīnshi or offerings to the chief 
queen and court officials; 

(2) the Dig Vyāsthāpana or the king's mounting on 
the quarters as an indication of his universal rule; 

(3) a mimic cow raid against a relative; * or a show 
fight with a Rājanya; ° 


** A wheel-shaped garland of meal '' (Keith, R. P. V. U, 339), 
, Sat. Br., V.2. 1. 22. 

Sat. Br., V. 2.1. 25 : The Fundamental Unity of India, p. 80. 

Keith, Black Yajus, pp. cxi-cxiii. 

SBE., XLI, p. xxvi. 

V. 2. 3 (et seq.). 

Ved. Ind.. II. 219. 

Sat. Br., V. 4. 3. 1 et scq. 

Cf. Taittiriya Sarbhitā, 1. 8. 15 with commentary ; SBE. XLI, 100, n.1. 
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(4) a game of dice in which the king is made to be 
the victor;’ 

(5) stepping on a tiger skin, thus gaining the strength 
and the pre-eminence of the tiger; 

(G) the Abhishechaniya or besprinkling and 

(7) narration of the Ākhyāna of Sunahsepa. 


The recipients of the ‘‘ Ratninām havinshi ^' were the 
Ratnins, i. e., the chief members of the royal household 
and of the king’s civil and military service : vtz.— 

1. The Senānī (Commander-in-chief). 

2. The Purohita (Royal Chaplain). - 

3. The Mahishī (Chief Queen). 

4. The Sita (Charioteer).” 

5. The Grāmaņi (Village Headman). 

6. The Kshattri (Chamberlain) —forerunner of the 

Antarvarnšika of later times.” 
7. The Samgrahītri (Treasurer)—forerunner of the 
Sannidhātri. 

8. The Bhāgadugha (Collector-General)—forerunner 

of the Samāhartri. 

9. The Akshāvāpa (Keeper of the Dice).* 

10. The Go-vikartana (King's Companion in the 
chase). 

11. The Pālāgala (Courier)—forerunner of the Dita 
(Sāsanahara, etc.). 


The most essential part.of the Rājasūya was the 
Abhisheka or besprinkling. It began with offerings to 
Savitā Satyaprasava, Agni Grihapati, Soma Vanaspati, 
Brihaspati Vāk, Indra Jyeshtha, Rudra Pa$upati, Mitra 


1 Reith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p. 342. 

* The importance of this office is shown by the cases of Sumantra and of 
Safjaya who is called à Mahāmātra (Mbb., XV, 16, 4). 

3 Vidura was the Kshattri (Mbh., T. 200. 17 ; II. 66. 1, ete.) at the Kuru Court. 

4 Cf. the position of Kañka (Yudhisbthira) at the Matsya Court, 
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Satya and Varuna Dharmapati. The consecration water 
(Abhishechanīyā Apah) was made up of seventeen kinds of 
liquid including the water of the Sarasvatī, sea-water, and 
water from a whirlpool, a pond, a well and dew. The 
sprinkling was performed by a Brāhmamņa, a kinsman or 
brother of the king elect, a friendly Rājanya and a 
Vaisya. 

‘The two most important kinds of Abhisheka were the 
Punar-abhisheka and the Aindra Mahābhisheka. 

The Punar-abhisheka or Renewed Anointment is de- 
scribed in the Aitareya Brahmana, VIII. 5-11. It was in- 
tended for Kshatriya conquering monarchs. The first 
interesting part of the ceremony was the king’s ascent to 
the throne or Āsandī which was made of Udumbara wood 
with the exception of the interwoven part (Vivayana) 
which consisted of Mufja grass. Then came the 
besprinkling. Among other things the priest said 
** Rajñarn tvam Adhirājo bhaveha; Mahantarn tvà mahīnāri 
Samráüjam charshaņīnām.”' The king was next required 
to get down from the throne and make obeisance to the 
Brahmanas: ‘‘ Brāhmaņa eva tat Kshatram vaáam eti tad 
yatra vai Brahmaņah Kshatram vasam eti tad rāshtram 
samriddham tadviravad& hāsmin viro jayate.’’? Here 
there is ample provision for the prevention of royal 
absolutism. 

Jaflamejaya, the son of Parikshit, was evidently 
consecrated with the Punar-abhisheka.? 

The Aindra Mahābhisheka or Indra's greaf unction 
consisted of five important ceremonies, viz.:— ` 


1. Oath taken by the king to the priest: ‘‘ From the 
night of my birth to that of my death, for the space 
between these two, my sacrifice and my gifts, my place, 


! Ait. Br.. VIII. 7. 2 Ait. Br., VIII. 9, 3 Ait. Br,, VIII. 11. 
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my good deeds, my life and mine offspring mayest thou 
take, if I play thee false ° (Keith). 

2. Arohana (Ascending the throne). 

3. Utkrogana (Proclamation). 

4. Abhimantrana (repetition of special formulas or 
Mantras). 

5. Anointing. 

The following kings are said to have been consecrated 
with the Aindra Mahābhisheka : Janamejaya, Sāryāta, 
Satānīka, Āmbāshthya, Yudhamsraushti, Visvakarma, 
Sudàs, Marutta, Anga and Bharata.’ The first-mentioned 
king, and probably ne third, fourth, fifth and ninth also, 
belonged to the post-Parikshit period.” 

Powerful kings and princes performed another 
important sacrifice called the Ašvamedha. The Apastamba 
Srauta Sūtra (NX. i. 1) says that a Sarvabhauma Raja 
may perform thé Agvamedha. The A$va or steed for a 
year roamed under guardianship of a hundred princes, a 
hundred nobles, a hundred sons of heralds and chariot- 
eers and a hundred sons of attendants. If the year were 
successfully passed the steed was sacrificed. The features of 
the rite included the panegyric of the king by a Kshatriya 
and a Brahmana lute-player, and a cyclic Ākhyāna.* 
Among the kings and princes who performed the 
Aávamedha were Janamejaya, his brothers Bhimasena, 
Ugrasena, Srutasena, and Para Atyara, king of Kosa. 


1 Ait. Br., VIII. 21-23. 

2 Satānīka defeated Dhritarashtra of Kāši who, according to the Mahēgovinda 
Suttanta, was a contemporary of Sattabhu of Kalióga and of Brahmadatta of Asaaka. 
As the Deccan kingdoms are not referred to in pre-Párikshita works, it is probable 
that Satānīka and his contemporaries flourished after Parikshit. Xmbāshthya and 
YudbTtb&rausbti were contemporaries of, Parvata and Narada who were very near 
in time to Nagnajit, the contemporary of Nimi, probably the penultimate king of 
Videha. Añga was probably the immediate predecessor of Dadhivahana who, 
according to Jaina evidence, flourished in the 6th century B.C, 

3 Keith, Black Yajus, pp. cxxxii f. 
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Kingship during the Pārikshita-Janaka period was 
not merely a “* Patriarchal Presidency." The monarch 
was not merely a ‘‘ chief noble,"  ''the first among 
equals,'' ** President of a Council of Peers.’’ In several 
Vedic texts he is represented as the master of his people. 
He claimed the power of giving his kingdom away to 
anybody he liked, and taxing the people as muchas he 
liked. In the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad Janaka says 
to Yājūavalkya, ‘‘ So'ham Bhagavate Videhan dadami 


māñchāpì saha dasyayeti.''' The king is called “ Visvasya 


bhütasya adhipati ° and is further described as the 





devourer of the people—Višāmattā.* — '' Rājā ta  ekam 
mukhai tena mukhena Viso'tsi.’’ ? 

The king, however, was not an absolute despot in 
practice. His power was checked, in the first place, by 
the Brāhmaņas. We have seen that the most powerful 
sovereigns, even those who were consecrated with the 
Punarabhisheka, had to descend from the throne and make 
obeisance to the Brahmanas who formed the higher educat- 
ed community of those days. We learn from the Aitareya 
Brāhmaņa (VII. 27) and Kautilya's Arthasastra* that even 
a powerful king like Janamejaya was humbled by the 
Brahmanas. The Vrishnis perished on account of their 
irreverent conduct towards Brāhmanas. This shows that 
not only the kings, but the republican corporations 
(Sangha), too, had to cultivate friendly relations with the 
Brāhmaņas. 

The second check was supplied by the ministers and 
village headmen who aided in the consecration of the king 
and whom the king consulted regularly. In the Vedic texts 
the Sita and the Gramani are styled Rājakartri or Rāja- 
krit, i.e., '' King-maker.''* The very title indicates their 


1 Brih. Up., IV. 4, 23. ? Ait. Br., VIII. 17. 
3 Kausb. Up., II. 6. ! Ed. 1919, p. 11, 


5 Bat. Br., III. 4. 1. 7; XIII. 2. 2.18. - 
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importance in the body politic. They, as well as the other 
ratnins, figure prominently in the sacrifice of royal inaugu- 
ration. 

The claim of the ministers and village headmen to be 
consulted was certainly recognised by the kings down 
to the time of Bimbisāra. The Mahavagga SAYS,’ ** King 
Brahmadatta of Kasi, O Bhikkhus, having entered Benares. 
convoked his ministers and counsellors (Amacce FPārisajje 
sannipātā petvā) and said to them : ‘if you should see, 
my good sirs, young Dīghāvu, the son of king Dighiti of 
Kosala, what would you do to him? ' *' The Maha assaroha 
Jātaka (No. 302) refers to a king who by beat of drum 
through the city gathered together his councillors. In the 
Mahavagga we find the following passage :* ‘* Now when 
Seniya Bimbisāra, the king of Magadha, was holding an 
assembly of the eighty thousand Gramikas he sent message 
to Sona EKolivisa." The Chulla-Sutasoma Jātaka also 
refers to the eighty thousand councillors of a king headed 
by his géneral. These were asked to elect a king.” The 
* king-making power of the councillors is recognised also in 
the Pādaūjali and Sonaka Jatakas. 

Another check was supplied by the general body of the 
people (Janāh) who were distinct from the ministers and 
Gramanis or Gramikas, and who used to meet in an 
assembly styled Samiti or Parishad in the Upanishads. 
In the Utkrošana passage of the Aitareya Brahmana (VIII. 
is the people (Janah) are clearly distinguished from the 

Rājakartārab among whom, according to the Satapatha 
Branmana* were included ‘the Sita and the Grāmavī. 
That the Samiti or Parishad was an assembly of the J anal, 
i.e., the whole people, is apparent from such expressions 
as  '' Paūchālānārn Samitim  eyaya," ‘* Pafichalanam 


' SBE., XVII. 304. * SBE.. XVII, p. 1. 
Cowell's Játaka, V, p. 97. ( IIL 4. 1. 7; XIII. 2. 2. 15. 
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Parishadam ājagāma.'” The Chhandogya Upanishad (V. 
3. 1) mentions the Samiti of the Pañchala people presided 
over by king Pravāhaņa Jaivali, ‘‘ Svetaketurh Aruneyah 
Panchalanim Samitim eyāya; tam ha Pravahano Jaivalir 
uvācha.'” The Brihadāraņyaka Upanishad (VI. 2. 1) uses 
the term Parishad instead of Samiti ‘‘ Svetaketur hava 
Aruneyah Panchalianam Parishadamüjagama.'' The ana- 
logy of the Lichchhavi Parish& mentioned in Buddhist 
works shows that the functions of the Paūchāla Parishad 
were not necessarily confined to philosophical discussions 
only. The people took part in the ceremony of royal 
inauguration.’ The Dummedha Jātaka (No. 50) refers to a 
joint assembly of ministers, Braibmanas, the gentry, and 
the other orders of the people. 

That the people actually put a curb on royal absolutism 
is proved by the testimony of the Atharva Veda (VI. 88. 3) 
where it is stated that concord between king and assembly 
was essential for the former’s prosperity. We have evidence 
that the people sometimes expelled and even executed their 
princes together with unpopular officials. Thus it is 
stated in the Satapatha Brāhmaņa,* ‘‘ Now Dushtaritu 
Paumsāyana had been expelled from the kingdom which 
had come to him through ten generations, and the Srifjayas 
also expelled Revottaras Pātava Chakra Sthapati.’’* The 
Aitareya Brāhmaņa (VIII. 10) refers to personages who 
were expelled from their rashtras and who were anxious to 
recover them with the help of the Kshatriya consecrated 
with the Punarabhisheka. Such persons were the Indian 
counterparts of the French ‘* emigrants '" who sought to 
reclaim revolutionary France with the help of the troops of 
the Hapsburgs and the Hohenzollerns.* We learn from the 


Ait. Br., VIII. 17. 
XII. 9, 3. 1 et seq. ; Eggeling, V. 269. 


For the designation * Sthapati," see Camb. Hist. Tnd., 131 ; Fleet, CO, 120n. 
Cf. Lodge, Modera Europe, p. 517. 
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Vessantara Jataka that the king of Sivi was compelled to 
banish prince Vessantara in obedience to * the people's 


sentence." 


The king was told : 


The bidding of the Sivi folk if you refuse to do 
The people then will act, methinks, against your son 
| and you. 


The king replied : 


Behold the people's will, and I that will do not gainsay. 


The Padakusalamünava Jātaka (No. 432) tells a story 
how the town and the countryfolk of a kingdom assembled, 
beat the king and priest to death as they were guilty of 
theft, and anointed a good man as king. A similar story is 
told in the Sachchamkira Jataka (No. 73). We are told 
in the Khandahala Jataka that the people of one kingdom 
killed the minister, deposed the king, made him an outcast 
and anointed a prince as king. The ex-king was not 
allowed to enter into the capital city. Prof. Bhandarkar 
points out that in the Telapatta Jataka a king of Takshasila 
says that he has no power over the subjects of his kingdom. 
This is in striking contrast with the utterance of Janaka 
quoted above (‘‘ Bhagavate Videhān dadami,”  etc.). 
Evidently the royal power had declined appreciably, at least 
in the north-west, since the days of Janaka. 

The more important attributes of kingship are refer- 
red to in the ** UtkroSana '' passage of the Aitareya Brāh- 
mana (VIII. 17). The monarch is there described as 
'** Viávasya bhūtasya adhipati,’’ t.e., sovereign lord of all 
beings, '' ViSimatta,’’ i.e., devourer of the people, 
“ Amitranam hanta,” ie., destroyer of enemies, “ Brah- 
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maņānām goptā,'' i.e. protector of the Brāhmaņas, and 
* Dharmasya gopta,” i.e., protector of the laws. 

Xn the expressions quoted above we have reference to 
the king's sovereignty and imperium, his power of taxation, 
his military functions, his relations with the hierarchy, and 
his judicial duties. 
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isto ory an —— — sasi — ies, notably of the 
Ww y y Satavabanas the Greeks of IRA and the Saka- 
- Pabla of the Uttarāpatha. | - 
Ee In my account of the Gupta period aa made use of the 

mass of fresh materials accumulated since the Publication of 
the works of Fleet, Smith and Allans The relations of 
Samudra Gupta with the Vākātakas have been discussed, 
and an attempt has been made to present a connected history 


- of the Later Guptas.’ 
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‘are Rise OF MAGADHA ° 


Sarvamūrddhābhishiktānāmesha mūrddhni jvalishyati 
prabhadharo’ yam sarvesham jyotishamiva bhāskarah = 528 
enamāsādyarājānak samriddha-ba'avāha nāh , 
Vināšamupayāsyanti šalabhā iva pacakam. 

— Mahābhārata, II.19.10-11. 





I. The Age of Bimbisara a» 


=x 


Under the vigorous kings of the race of Bimbisara and 
Nanda, Magadha played the same part in ancient Indian 
history which Wessex played in the annals of Pre-Norman 
England, and Prussia in the history of modern Germany. ` 
It was about the middle of the sixth century B. C., that 
Bimbisara or Srenika of the Haryanka-kula (called also 
Seniya Bimbisāra), son of Bhattiya, the real founder of the 
Magadhan imperial power, mounted his ancestral throne. 
The Mahāvarnsa ' tells us that ** the virtuous Bimbisāra 
was fifteen years old when he was'anointed king by his own 
father...two and fifty years he reigned.” We learn from the 
Sutta Nipāta * that the Magadhan capital was at this time 
at Rājagaha or Rājagriha, ** the Giribbaja in Magadha.” | _ 

The early Buddhist texts throw a flood of light on the 
political condition of India in the time of Bimbisāra. There 
were, as Prof, Rhys Davids observes, ** besides a still survi- 
ving number of small aristocratic republics four kingdoms 
of considerable extent and power," In addition to these _ 
there were a number of smaller kingdoms, and some non- 
Aryan principalities. "The most important amongst the . 
republics "de Vajjians of Vaisali and the Mallas of 


Ux Ges * translation, p 14 A, . 
- 2 ; . - ee- `n - 
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these peoples has already been given. Among the smaller 
republics Rhys Davids mentions the Sakyas of Kapilavastu," 
the Koliyasof Rāmagāma, the Bhaggas of Surnsumara 
Hill, the Bulis of Allakappa, the Kālāmas of Kesaputta, 
and the Moriyas of Pipphalivana. 

The Sakyas were settled in the territory bordered on 


the north by the Himalayas, on the east by the river Rohini,” 
| and on the west and south by the Rapti.‘ They claimed 


to belong to the solar (Āditya) race and Ikshvāku family, 
and, as we have already seen, acknowledged the suzerainty 


of the king of Kosala. The Koliyas were their eastern 


neighbours. The introductory portion of the Kunāla 
Jātaka says that the Sākya and Koliya tribes had the river 
Rohini, which flows between Kapilavastu and the capital of 
the Koliyas, confined by a single dam and by means of it 
cultivated their crops. “< Once upon a time in the month 
Jetthamūla when the crops began to flag and droop, the 
labourers from amongst the dwellers of both cities as- 
sembled together.” Then followed a scrambléf or water. 
From the mutual recriminations which ensued we learn that 
the Sakyas had the custom of marrying their own sisters. 
In the Tīrthajātrā section of the Vanaparva of the Mahabha- 
rata ° mention is made of a place called Kapilāvata. It is 
not altogether improbable that we have here a Brāhmaņical 
reference to the capital of the Sakyas. 

The Bhaggas (Bhargas) are known to the Aitareya 
Brāhmaņa (VIII. 28) and the Ashtadhyayi (IV. 1.1, 177). 


1 Twelve miles from Kusinārā (Cunningham, AGL, old ed., p. 434). Between 
Piva and Kusinārā there was a stream called Kukutthā, the Cacouthes of the Classi- 


cal writers. 


2 Piprāwš in the north of tbe Basti district , 
(Smith, EHI., p. 153). For the institutions of the cit 
3 A tributa of the Rapti (Oldenberg, Buddba, p. 96). 


4 Rapsodi t India, p. 161; Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 95-96. 
5 INL. 84, ate 






‘laura Kot in the Tarāi 
Š Baa. Ind., p. 19. 
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The former work refers to the Bhārgāyaņa prince Kairist 
Sutvan. In the sixth century B.C., the Bhagga state was a = 
„dependency of the Vatsa kingdom; for we learn from the ` 
preface to the Dhonasākha Jataka, No. 353, that prince 
Bodhi, the son of Udayana, king of the Vatsas, dwelt in ; 
Surhsumāragiri and built a palace called Kokanada. The 
Mahābhārata and the Harivamša also testify to the close 
connection between the Vatsas and the Bhargas (Bhaggas) : 


** Vatsabhūmiūcha Kaunteyo vijigye balavan balat * 
Bhargānāmadhipaūchaiva Nishadaidhipatim tatha.'" ' 





om 





“ Pratardanasya putrau dvau Vatsa-Bhargau babhu- 5 
vatuh.'' ? 

Regarding the Bulis and the Kalamas we know very 
little. The Dhammapada commentary ° refers to the Buli 
territory as the kingdom of Allakappa, and says that it 
was 10 leagues in extent. From the story of its king's 
intimate relationship with king Vethadīpaka it may be 
presumed that Allakappa lay not far from Vethadipa, the 
native land of the Brāhmaņa Drona, which stood on the 
way from Masür in the Shāhābād District to Vaišālī.* ~ 
The Kalamas were the clan of the philosopher Ālāra.” 
The name of their capital, Kesaputta, reminds us of the 
Kesins, a people mentioned in the Satapatha Brah- 
maņa ° and probably also in the Ashtādhyāyī of Panini,’ 
and connected with the Paūchālas and Dālbhyas who 
appear in the Rig Veda, V. 61, as settled on the banks of 
the Gomati." 

The Moriyas were undoubtedly the same clan which 





— 


i Mbb., IT. 39. 10-11. 1 Hariv., 29. 73. 

3 Harvard Oriental Series 23. p. 247. 4 Si-yu-ki, Bk. VIl. 

5 Buddhacharita, XIT. 2. | 6 Ved. Ind., Vol. I, p 186. 
7 VT. 4. 166. 


x ir. nn (I. 185) — Kessputta in Kosalar | 
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gave Magadha its greatest dynasty.’ Pipphalivana, the 
‘Moriya capital, is apparently identical with the Nyagro- 
dhavana or Banyan Grove, mentioned by Hiuen Tsang, 

— here stood the famous Embers Tope. Fa Hien tells us 

«that the Tope lay 12 Yojanas (54 miles?) to the west of 

Kusinārā.” 

Among the smaller kingdoms may be mentioned 
„Ašandhāra ruled by Pukkusāti, Roruka (in Sauvīra or the 
= Lower Indus Valley) governed by Rudrāyaņa,* Surasena— 

ruled by Subāhu Avantiputta, and Anga under the sway~ 
of Brahmadatta. 
ka The most famous amongst the non-Aryan principali- — 
ties was the realm of the Yakkha Alavaka.* This little — 
state was situated near the Ganges and was probably 
identical with the Chanchu territory visited by Hiuen 
Tsang. Cunningham and Smith identify the country with 
the Ghāzipur region." It had Alavi’ for its capital. Tauns _ 
city seems to be identical with the town of Alabhiya 
mentioned in the Uvasagadasio." Near it there was a 
large forest. According to Hoernle the namé of the 
= kingdom represents the Sanskrit Atavi which means a 
forest. The same scholar points out that in the Abhidha- 
nappadīpikā Alavi is mentioned in a list of twenty names 
of cities including Bārāņasī, Sāvatthi, Vesāli, Mithila, 
Alavi, Kosambhi, Ujjenī, Takkasīlā, Champa, Sagala, 
Surnsumāragira, Rājagaha, Kapilavatthu, Saketa, Inda- 
I 








+ 


“Then did the Brābmāņu Cánakka anoint a glorious youth, known by the name 
Candagutta, as king over all Jambudipa, born of a noble clan, the Morigas," Geiger, 
Mabñvathsa, p. 27. > 


? Rhys Davids, Buddhist Suttas, p. 135; Watters, Yuan Chwang, II, pp. 23-24; 
Cunningham, AGI., old ed., pp. 429, 433. 


"c ! Legge, Fa Hien, p. 79. Watters, I, 141. Cf. JRAS., 1903, 368. 
* Divyüvadàna, p. 515. . 
5 Sutta Nipīta, SBE., X. IT. 29-30. vē 
ê Watters, Yuan Chwang, II, pp. OL, 340. 
; Sutta Nipñta ; the Book of the e Sam p. 275. 
* II, p. 103; Appendix, pp. 51-53. | 
" 


Cf. The Book of the Kindred Savings; p. 100. * 
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patta, Ukkattha,' Pataliputtaka, Jettuttara,* Samkassa 
and Kusinārā. The Chullavagga (VI. 17) mentions the 
Aggülava shrine at Alavi. In the Uvāsagadasāc the king 

of Alabhiyà is named Jiyasattū (JitaSatru). But Jiyasattd 
seems to have been a common designation of kings like” 
the epithet Devanampiya of a later age. The name 

is given also to the rulers of Savatthi, Kampilla, Mithila, 
Champa, Vāņiyagāma, Bārāņasī and Polasapura.* Buddhist 
writers refer to other  Yakkha principalities besides | 
Alavaka.* 

The most important factors in the political history of 
the period were, however, neither the republics nor the 
Yakkha principalities, but the four great Kingdoms of 
Kosala, Vatsa, Avanti and Magadha.* 

In Kosala king Mahākosala had been succeeded by his - 
son Pasenadi or Prasenajit. The new king preserved un- 
impaired the extensive heritage received from his father, 

— and ruled Kasi and Kosala. He also exercised suzerainty 
over the Sakya territory. We have already seen that 
the Sanīyutta Nikāya refers to him as the head of a group 
"of five Rājās, ‘‘ on one occasion when the Exalted One was 
at Sāvatthi, five Rājās, the Pasenadi being the chief among 
them, were indulging in various forms of amusements." 

In her interesting article “ Sage and King in Kosala- 
Samyutta," Mrs. Rhys Davids admirably sums up the 
character of Pasenadi, “ He is shown combining like so 
many of his class all the world over, a proneness to affairs 
of sex with the virtues and affection of a good : family 





A town in the Kingdom of Kosala (Dialogues of the Buddha, I. 108). 
Near Chitor (N. L. Dey). 

Cf. Hoernle, Uvāsagadasāc, 11, pp. 6, 64, 100, 163, 106, 118, 166. 

Cf. Sutta Nipāta, SBE., Vol. X, IL, p. 45. 

* Ruled, according to the Tibetans, by Prasenajit, son of Brahmadatta (Mahāko- 
nala), Udayana, son of Šatānīka, Pradyota son of Anantanemi (Punika or Punaka!, 
and Bink son of Mahipadma (Bhattiya) respectively (Essay on Gunüdhya, 
p. 173). ! ; 
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M indulgence at the table with an equally natural 
wish to keep in good physical form, a sense of honour 
EX. honesty, shown in his disgust at legal cheating, with 
- a greed for acquiring wealth and war indemnities, and à 
. fussiness over lost property, a magnanimity towards a 
conquered foe with a callousness over sacrificial slaughter 
and the punishment of criminals. Characteristic also 
is both his superstitious nervousness over the sinister sig- 
nificance of dreams due, in reality, to disordered appetites, 
and also his shrewd, politic care to be on good terms with 
all religious orders, whether he had testimonials to their 
genuineness or not.'' ' 

We learn from the Ambattha and Lohichcha Suttas * 
¿that Pasenadi was a patron of the Brāhmaņas, and 
gave them spots on royal domains with power over them 
as if they were kings. He was also a friend of the 
Buddha and his followers, and made monasteries for their 
habitation." 

He had many queens, e.g., Mallika daughter of 
the chief of garland-makers in Sāvatthi, and Vasabha 
Khattiya born to a Sakya named Mahānāman from a 
slave woman. He had a daughter called Vajirā or Vajīrī 
Kumārī,* and a son named Vidüdabha whose mother was 
Vasabha Khattiya. Prince Vidūdabha at first appears to 
have served as his father's Senāpati or General.* After- 
wards he succeeded to the throne and perpetrated a 
ferocious massacre of the Sākyas. 

« — Hoernle in the Uvāsagadasāo" refers to Mrigadhara, 
who is said to have been the first minister of Prasenajit 





Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 154. 

Dialogues of the Buddha, I, pp. 108, 288. 

Gagga Jūtaka, No. 155. i Majibima, II, p. 110, 

For the employment of prioces as Senāpati see Kautilya (Mysore editon, 1919) 
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II, Appendix, p. 56. We. 
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or Pasenadi. Prof. Bhandarkar refers to another minister 
called Siri-Vaddha. Another important official was Digha 
Chārāyaņa.' He is probably identical with Dirgha 
Chārāyaņa mentioned by  Kaufilya as an author of a 
treatise on kingly duties,* and by Vātsyāyana as an author of ` 
the science of Erotics. His uncle Bandhula was a general,- 
The Buddbist texts throw some light on the foreign 
and internal affairs of Pasenadi’s reign. he Majjhima 
Nikāya (II, pp. 101) tells us that the Kosalan monarch was 
„on friendly terms with Seniya Bimbisāra and the Visalika 
Lichchhavi. But he was much troubled by robbers like 
ES f. a, 
Angulimála. We read in the Mahāvagga * that certain 
Bikkhus travelling on the road from Saketa to Savatthi 
were killed by robbers. Then the king's soldiers came _ 
and caught some of the ruffians. In another passage ` 
(p. 261) of the Mahāvagga it is stated that a residence of 
the Bikkhus in the Kosala country was menaced by savages, 
In the Vatsa kingdom king Satānīka Parantapa was 
succeeded by his son Udayana who is the hero of many 
Indian legends.‘ The commentary of the Dhammapada 
gives the story of the way in which Vāsuladattā or Vāsa- 
vadattā, the daughter of Pradyota, king of Avanti, became 
his wife. It also mentions two other queens of the Vatsa 
king, viz., Māgandiyā, daughter of a Kuru Brāhmaņa, 


and Sāmāvatī. The Svapna-Vāsavadatta attributed to Bhasa 
mentions another queen named Padmāvatī who is repre- 


sented as sister to king Dargaka of Magadha. The Priya- 
darsik& speaks of Udayana’s marriage with the daughter 


— 


Majjbima N., IT, p. 118. 

Cf. Nitivijita Chārāyaņuh, Ep. Indica, IIT, p. 210. 

S.B.E., XII, p. 220. 

' For a detailed account of the legends see “Essay on Gupüdhya and the 
Bribatkathàá'' by Prof. Félix Lacóte, translated by the Rev. A. M. Tabard. See also 
Annala of the Bhandarkar Institute, 1920-21, Gane, '* Pradyota, Udayana, and 
$reņika—A Jaina Legeud.'' 1 
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=< of Dridhavarman, king of Anga. The Ratnāvalī tells the ` 
lie tory of the love of the king of Vatsa and of Sagarika, an 
tendant of his gueen Vāsavadattā. Stories about Udayana 
- were widely current im Avanti in the time of Kalidasa (ef. 
— +» Meghadūta, ** prāpy-Āvantim Udayana-kathā-kovida grāma- 
vriddhān ''). The Jatakas throw some sidelight on the 
character of this king. In the preface to the Mātanga Jātaka 
it is related that ina fit of drunken rage he had Pindola 
tortured by having a nest of ants tied to him. The Kathā- 
sarit-sagara of Somadeva, a writer of the eleventh century 
A. D., contains a long account of Udayana's Digvijaya.' 
The Priyadaršikā of Sribarsha (Act IV) speaks of the king's 
victory over the lord of Kalinga, and the restoration of his 
her-in-law Dridhavarman to the throne of Añga. It is 
_ difficult to disentangle the kernel of historical truth from the 
husk of popular fables. It seems that Udayana was a great 
king who really made some conquests, and contracted 
matrimonial alliances with the royal houses of Avanti, 
Anga and Magadha. 
The throne of Avanti was at this time occupied by 
Chanda Pradyota Mahāsena who had three sons named 
Gopālaka, Palaka and Kumārasena, and a daughter named 
Vāsavadattā, the chief queen of Udayana. Regarding the 
character of Pradyota the Mahüvagga says that he was 
cruel.? The Puranas tell us that he was ““ nayavar]ita,'' i.e., 
destitute of good policy. The same authorities observe that 
** he will indeed have the neighbouring kings subject to him 
— . —sa vai pranata simantah.’’ That he was a king feared by 
* his neighbours is apparent from a statement of the Majjhi- 
ma Nikāya (III. 7) that Ajātašatru, son of Bimbisāra, - 
— fortified Rājagriha because he was afraid of an invasion of ` 
his territories by Pradyota. 








l "lawney'a ‘Translation, Vol. I, Pp. 143 IT. 
2 BBB., XVII, p. 187. . 
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Magadha, as we have already seen, was ruled by 
Bimbisāra himself. He maintained friendly relations with 
his northern and western neighbours. He received an 
embassy and a letter from Pukkusāti, the king of Gandhara. 
When Pradyota was suffering from jaundice the Magadhan 
king sent the physician Jīvaka. Hé contracted matrimoni- 
al alliances with the ruling families of Madra, Kosala’ and 
Vaisali. These marriages were of great importance for the 
history of Magadha. ‘They paved the way for the expansion 
of Magadha both westward and northward. Bimbisara’s 
Kosalan wife brought a Kasi village producing a revenue of 
a hundred thousand for bath and perfume money.* Accord- 
ing to the Thusa Jataka.° and the Mushika Jātaka * the 
Kosalan princess was the mother of Ajātašatru. The preface 


to the Jātakas says, “ At the time of his (Ajātašatru s) con- 


ception there arose in his mother, the daughter of the king 
of Kosala, a chronic longing to drink blood from the right 
knee of king Bimbisāra.” In the Samyukta Nikāya" Pasenadi 
of Kosala calls Ajátasatru his nephew. On page 38 of the 
Book of the Kindred Sayings, however, Madda (Madrā) 
appears as the name of Ajātašatru's mother. The Jaina 
writers, on the other hand, represent Chellana, daughter of 
Chetaka of Vaisali, as the mother of Kuņika-Ajātašatru. 
The Nikāyas call Ajàtasatru Vedehiputta. This seems to 
confirm the Jaina tradition because Vaisali was situated in 
Videha.  Buddhaghosha, however, resolves ** Vedehi ’’ in- 
to Veda-Iha, Vedena Ihati or intellectual effort.^ In this 
connection we should remember that even Kosalan monarchs 


1 According to the Dhammapada commentary (Harvard, 29,60; 30,225) 
Bimbisüra and Pasenadi were connected by marriage, each having married a sister 
of the other. Bimbisára's chief consort was Khemā. 

2 Jáütaka Noe. 239, 283, 492. 

1 No. 388, 

No. 373. 

5 The Book of the Kindred Sayings, p. 110, 

The Book of the Kindred Sayings. p. 109a, 
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bad sometimes the epithet Vaideha.* It is difficult to come 
to a final decision with regard to the parentage of the 
. mother of Ajātašatru from the data at our disposal. 


Disarming the hostility of his powerful western and 
northern neighbours by his shrewd policy, Bimbisāra 
could devote his undivided attention to the struggle with 
Anga which he annexed after defeating Brahmadatta.* 
The annexation of Anga by Bimbisāra is proved by the 
evidence of the Mahāvagga ° and of the Sonadanda Sutta 
of the Digha Nikaya in which it is stated that the revenues 
of the town of Champa have been bestowed by King Bimbi- 
sāra on the Brāhmana Sonadanda. We learn from Jaina 
sources * that Anga was governed as a separate province 
under a Magadhan prince with Champa as its capital. 


"Thus by war and policy Bimbisāra added Anga and a part 


of Kasi to the Magadhan dominions, and launched Magadha 
in that career of conquest and aggrandisement which only 
ended when Ašoka sheathed his sword after the conquest 
of Kalinga. We learn from the Mahāvagga that Bimbisüra's 
dominions embraced 80,000 townships, the overseers (Gam- 
ikas) of which used to meet in a great assembly. 

The victories of Bimbisara’s reign were probabl 
in large measure to the vigour and effici i 
stration. We are informed by the Chullavagga of the 
Vinaya Pitaka (VII. 3.5) that he exercised a rigid control 
over his High Officers, dismissing those who advised him 
badly a and rewarding those whose advice he approved of. The 
Highest bie: (Mahāmātras) were divided into three 
classes, , (1) Sabbatthaka (the officer in charge o of 





! Cf. Vedic Index, Vol. I, pp. 190, 491 ; Para Ātņāra is called both — and 
Kausalya, 


? JASB., 1914, p. 321. 
3 SBE., XVII, p. 1. 


* Hemachandra, the author of the PBhbavirë vals ; cf. also the Bhāgas atī 
and the Nirayüvali Sūtra, s Sure 
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general affairs, (2) Vohārika Mahāmattas (judges) and (3) 
Senā-nāyaka Mahāmattas (generals). ; 

The Vinaya texts afford us a glimpse into the activities 
of these Mahāmattas (Mahāmātras), and the rough and ` 
ready justice meted out to criminals. Thus we have refer- 
ence not only to imprisonment in jails (kārā), but also to 
punishment by scourging, branding, beheading, tearing out 
the tongue, breaking ribs, ete. Information regarding 
activities of a different kind is given by the Chinese pil- 
grims. Hiuen Tsang, for instance, refers to Bimbisara's. 
road and causeway, and says that when Kusāgārapura or 
Kušāgrapura * (old Rājagriha) was afflicted by fires the 
king went to the cemetery and built the new city of 
Rājagriha. Fa Hien, however, gives the credit for the 
foundation of New Rājagriha to Ajatasatru. : 
Bimbisāra had many sons, namely, Kūņika-Ajātašatru 
(Asokachandra of the Kathākoca), Halla and Vehalla (born 
from queen Chellag3), Abhaya (born from queen Nanda), 
Sīlavat, VWimala-Koņdaūūa, and Kālaga.  Ajàtasatru seems 
to have acted as his father's Viceroy at Champā.* He is 

said to have killed his father and seized the entire kingdom. 
Dr. Smith regards the story of the murder as “the 


NE sada i of odium theologicum,’ and shows excessive scep- 


ticism in regard to the evidence of the Pali canon and chroni- 
cles. But the general credibility of these works has been 
maintained by scholars like Rhys Davids and Geiger whose 
conclusions seem to be confirmed in many respects by the 
testimony of independent classical and Jaina writers. 


II. Künika-Ajátasatru. 


The reign of Kūņika-Ajātašatru was the high water 
mark of the power of the Bimbisārian (Haryanka) d ynasty, 


! Probably named after the early Magadhan King Kudagra (AIHT., 149). 
2 Bbagavati Sūtra, Nirayávali Sūtra, Parišishģuparvan and the Katha koça 
p. 178. 
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The Aupapātika Sūtra applies to him the title Devānupiya 
* (I.A. 1881, 108). He not only humbled  Kosala and 
permanently annexed Kasi, but also absorbed the state 
of Vaisali. The traditional account of his duel with Kosala 
is given in the*tSamyutta Nikaya ' and the Haritamüta, 
Vaddhaki-Sükara, Kummā  Sapinda, Tachchha Sukara 
and the „Bhaddasāla Jātakas. It is said that after 
Ajātašatru murdered  Bimbisára, his father, the queen 
Kosala Devi died of love for him. ‘‘ Even after her death 
. Ajātašatru still enjoyed the revenues of the Kāsi village 
which had been given to the lady Kosalā for bath money. 
But Pasenadi, the king of Kosala, determined that no par- 
ricide should have a village which was his by right of 
inheritance and made war upon Ajātašatru. Sometimes 
the uncle got the best of it, and sometimes the nephew. 
On one occasion the Kosalan monarch fled away in defeat ; 
on another occasion he took AjataSatru prisoner. His 
daughter Vajirā he gave in marriage to his captive nephew 
and dismissed her with the Kasi village for her bath 
money.'' It is stated in the Bhaddasāla Jātaka that during 
Pasenadi’s absence in a country town, Digha Charayana, 
the Commander-in-Chief, raised prince Vidudabha to the 
throne. The ex-king set out for Rājagaha, resolved to take 
his nephew (Ajātašatru) with him and capture Vidüdabha. 
But he died from exposure outside the gates of Rajagaha. 
The traditional account of Ajātašatru-Kūņika's war 
with VaiSali is given by Jaina writers. King Seniya 
Bimbisára is said to have given bis famous elephant 
Seyanaga (Sechanaka), together with a huge necklace of 
eighteen strings of jewels, to his younger sons Halla and 
Vehalla born from his wife Chellana, the daughter 
of King Chetaka of Vai lī. His eldest son Kūņiya 











M 


| The Book of the Kindred Sayings, pp. 100-110. j 
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(Ajātašatru) after usurping his father's throne, on the 
instigation of his wife Paūmāvaī (Padmāvatī) demanded 
from his younger brothers the return of both gifts. On 
the latter refusing to give them up and flying with them 
to their grandfather Chetaka in Vaisālī, Kūņiya having 


failed peacefully to obtain the extradition of the fugitives, "m 


commenced war with Chetaka.' According to *Buddha- 


ghosha’s commentary the Sumafgala-vilasini,” the cause of 
the war was a breach of trust on the part of the Lich- 


chhavis in connection with a mine of precious gems. 


The preliminaries to the struggle between Magadha ` 


and Vaišālī are described in the Mahāvagga and the 
Mahāparinibbāna nta. In the Mabhāvagga it is 
related that Sunidha and Vassakara, two ministers of 
Magadha, were building a fort at Pātaligāma in order to 
repel the Vajjis. The Mahāparinibbāna Suttanta says 
“ the Blessed One was once dwelling in Rajagaha on the 
hill called the Vulture's Peak. Now at that time Ajāta- 


"4 
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e, 


sattu Vedehiputta, the king of Magadha, was desirous of - 


attacking the Vajjians; and be said to himself, * I will 
root out these Vajjians, mighty and powerful though they 
be, I will destroy these Vajjians, I will bring these 
Vajjians to utter ruin.’ 

““ So he spake to the Brāhmaņa Vassakāra, the prime 
minister of Magadha, and said ' Come now, Brāhmaņa, 
do you go to the Blessed One, and...tell him that 
Ajāta$attu...has resolved, ‘I will root out these Vajjians.' 
Vassakāra hearkened to the words of the king...” (and 
delivered to the Buddha the message even as the king 
had commanded). 

In the Nirayāvalī Sutra it is related that when 
Kūņika (Ajātašatru) prepared to attack Chetaka of 


| Uvāsagadasāc, IT, Appendix, p. 7; cf. Tawney, Kat ; F 
Si , š " N thak - + 6 d. 
2 Burmese Edition, Part IT, p. 99. oes ER T 
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Vaišālī the latter called together the eighteen Gaņarājas 
of Kasi and Kosala, together with the Lichchhavis and 
Mallakis, and asked them whether they would satisfy 
Kūņika's demands, or go to war with him. The good 
relations subsisting between Kosala and Vaišālī are 
» referred to in the Majjhima Nikaya, Vol. II, p. 101. There 
is thus no reason to doubt the authenticity of the Jaina 
" statement regarding the alliance between Kāsi-Kosala 
on the one hand and Vaišālī on the other. It seems 
— that all the enemies of Ajātašatru including the rulers 
of Küsi-Kosala and Vaisali offered a combined resistance 
The Kosalan war and the Vajjian war were probably 
not isolated events but parts of a common movement 
directed against the establishment of the hegemony of 
Magadha. This struggle reminds us of the tussle of the 
Samnites, Etruscans and Gauls with the rising Roman 
power. 
` In the war with Vaisali Kūņiya-Ajātašatru is said to 
have made use of the Mahāsilākaņtaga and ra(t)hamusala, 
The first seems to have been some engine of war of 
the nature of a catapult which threw big stones. The 
second was a chariot to which a mace was attached and 
which, running about, effected a great execution of men.’ 
The ra(t)hamusala may be compared to the tanks used in 
the great European war. 

The war synchronised with the death of Gosāla 
Mankhaliputtas Sixteen years later at the time of 
Mahāvīra's death the anti-Magadhan confederacy was 
still in existence. We learn from the Kalpa Sūtra that 
on the death of Mahavira the confederate kings mention- 
ed in the Nirayāvalī Sutra instituted a festival to be 
held in memory of thatevent. The struggle between the 
Magadha king and the powers arrayed against him thus <£ 

| fvēsagadasāo, Vol. IT, Appendix p. 60; Katbākoga, p. 179. “a. 
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seems to have been protracted for more than sixteen years. 
The Atthakathā gives an account of the Machiavellian 
tactics adopted by Magadhan statesmen headed by 
Vassakāra to sow the seeds of dissension among the 
Vaišālians and thus bring about their downfall.’ . 

The absorption of Vaisali and Kasi as a result of the 
Kosalan and Vajjian wars probably brought the aspiring 
ruler of Magadha face to face with the equally ambitious 
sovereign of Avanti. We have already referred to a state- 
ment of the Majjhima Nikāya that on one occasion Ajata- 
gatru was fortifying his capital because he was afraid of an 
invasion of his dominions by Pradyota. Wedo not know 
whether the attack was ever made.  Ajátasatru does not 
appear to have succeeded in humbling Avanti. The con- 
quest of that kingdom was reserved for his successors, 

In the opinion of Mr. Jayaswal the Parkham statue 
is a contemporary portrait of king Ajātašatru. But this 
view has not met with general acceptance. 


III. Ajatašatru's Successors. 


Ajātašatru was succeeded according to the Puranas by 
Darsaka. Prof. Geiger considers the insertion of Darsaka 
after Ajatasatru to be an error, because the Pāli Canon 
indubitably asserts that Udayi-bhadda was the son of 

— — — 
AjataSatru and probably also his successor. Jaina tradi- 
tion recorded in the Kathākoga (p. 177) and the Pari- 
Sishtaparvan (p. 42) also represents Udaya or Udayin as 
the son of Kūņika by his wife Padmāvatī, and his imme- 
diate successor. 

Though the reality of the existence of Darsgaka, as king 
of Magadha, is established by the discovery of Bhāsa's (?) 
Svapnā-Vāsavadatta, yet in the face of Buddhist and 


| Cf, Modern Review, July, 1919, pp. 65-56, 
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Jaina evidence it cannot be confidently asserted that he 
was the immediate successor of Ajatasatru. Prof. Bhan- 
x darkar identifies him with Nāga-Dāsaka who is represented 

by the Ceylonese Chronicles as the last king of Bimbisāra's 

line. The Ceylonese tradition seems to be confirmed 
T" by the following passage in Hiuen Tsang's Si-yu-ki, "To 
the south-west of the old Sanghariama about 100 li is the 
7 Sanghārāma of Ti-lo-shi-kla...... It was built by the 
^. last descendant of Bimbisāra ràja.''' The name of the 
second Sanghārāma was probably derived from that of 
—  Daráaka who is here represented as the last descendant of 
Bimbisara. 








Udayin : Before his accession to the throne Udayin or 
Udāyi-bhadda, the son of Ajātašatru, seems to have acted 
as his father’s Viceroy at Champa.” The Parisishtaparvan 
further informs us that he founded a new capital on the 
bank of the Ganges which came to be known as Pātali- 

_w putra. This part of the Jaina tradition is confirmed by the 
testimony of the Vayu Purāņa according to which Udayt 
built the city of Kusumapura in the fourth year of his 
reign. The choice of Pātaliputra was probably due to its 
position in the centre of the realm which now included 
North Bihar. Moreover its situation at the confluence of 

two large rivers (the Ganges and the Son) was important 
from the commercial as well as the strategic point of view. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that Kautilya 
recommends a site at the confluence of rivers for the capital 
Of a kingdom. 


The Parisishtaparvan (pp. 45-46) refers to the king of 
Avanti as the enemy of Udāyin. This does not seem to be 
improbable in view of the fact that his father had to fortify 
his capital in expectation of an attack about to be made by 


| Beal, Si-yu-ki, IT, p. 102. 
= * Jacobi, Pariéésbtaparvan, p. 42, 
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Pradyota, king of Avanti. The fall of Anga and Vaisali 
and the discomfiture of Kosala had left Avanti the only 
important rival of Magadha. This last kingdom had 
absorbed all the kingdoms and republics of eastern India. 
On the other hand, if the Kathā-sarit-sāgara ' is to be 
believed the kingdom of Kaušāmbi was at this time annex- 
ed to the realm of Pālaka of Avanti, the son of Pradyota. 
The two kingdoms, Magadha and Avanti, Ywere brought 
face to face with each other. The contest between the two 
for the mastery of northern India probably began, as we have 
seen, in the reign of Ajātašatru. It must have continued 
during the reign of Udayin. The issue was finally decided 
in the time of Sisuniga. 

In the opinion of Mr. Jayaswal one of the famous 
** Patna Statues '' in the Bhārhut Gallery of the Indian 
Museum is a portrait of Udayin. According to him the 
statue bears the following words : 

Bhage ACHO chhonidhise. 

He identifies ACHO with king Aja mentioned in the 
Bhagavata list of Saiéunaga kings, and with Udāyin of 
the Matsya, Vayu and Brahmāņda lists. Mr. Jayaswal's 
reading and interpretation of the inscription have not, 
however, been accepted by several scholars including Dr. 
Barnett, and Professors Chanda and Majumdar. Dr. Smith, 
however, while unwilling to dogmatize, was of opinion that 
the statue was pre-Maurya. In the third edition of his 
** Asoka’’ he considers Mr. Jayaswal's theory as probable. 
The characters of the short inscription on the statue are 
so difficult to read that it is well-nigh impossible to come to 
a final decision. For the present the problem must be 
regarded as not yet definitely solved. Cunningham de- 
scribed the statue as that of a Yaksha. According to him 


! Tawney's Translation, Vol. II, p. 484. 
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the figure bore the words ‘‘ Yakshe Achusanigika.’’ Prof. 
Chanda’s reading is: Bha(?) ga Achachha nivika (the 
owner of inexhaustible capital, i.e., Vaisravana).' Dr. 
Majumdar reads: Gate (Yakhe?) Lechchhai (vi) 40, 4. 

Udāyin's successors according to the Purāņas were 
Nandivardhana and Mahanandin. But the Ceylonese 
chronicles place after Udayi the kings named Anuruddha, 
Munda and Naga Dāsaka. Here again the Ceylonese 
account is partially confirmed by the Anguttara Nikaya 
which refers to Munda, King of Pāķaliputra. Prof. 
Bhandarkar mentions his queen Bhadrādevi and treasurer 
Priyaka. The Anguttara Nikāya by mentioning Pātali- 
putra as the capital of Munda indirectly confirms the tradi- 
tion regarding the transfer of the Magadhan metropolis 
from Rājagriha to Kusumapura or Pātaliputra. 

The Ceylonese chronicles state that all the kings from 
Ajátasatru to Nāga-Dāsaka were parricides. The people 
became angry, banished the dynasty and raised an amātya 
named Susu Naga (Sisunaga) to the throne. 

The new king seems to have been acting as the Maga- 
dhan Viceroy at Benares. -The Puranas tell us that 
“ placing his son at Benares he will make Girivraja his 
own abode.” The employment of amātyas as provincial 
governors or district officers need not catse surprise. The 
custom was prevalent as late as the time of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni and Rudradàman I. 

The Puranic statement that Sisuniga destroyed the 
power of the Pradyotas proves the correctness of the 
Ceylonese tradition that he came after Bimbisāra who was 
a contemporary of Pradyota. In view of this we cannot 
accept the other Purāņic statement that Sisuniga was the 
progenitor of Bimbisira’s family. It may be argued that 
as Šisunāga had his capital at Girivraja he must have. 


| Indian Antiquary, March, 1919. 
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flourished before Udayin who was the first to remove the 
capital to Pataliputra. But the fact that Kalasoka, the son 
and successor of Si$unaga, had also to transfer the royal 
residence from Rājagrihā to Pataliputra ' shows that one 
of his predecessors had 1 reverted to the old capital. Who 
this predecessor was is made clear by the Puranic state- 
ment that Sisunāga ‘‘ will make Girivraja bis own abode.” 
The inclusion of Benares within Sifunaga’s dominions also 
proves that he came after Bimbisāra and Ajātašatru who 
were the first to. establish Magadhan authority in Kasi. | 

From a statement in the Mālālanūkāravatthu, a Pāli 
work of modern date, but following very closely the more 
ancient books, it appears that Sišunāga had a royal resi- 
dence at Vaisali which ultimately became his capital.* 
** That monarch (Susunāga), not unmindful of his mother's 
origin," re-established the city of Vesali, and fixed in-it the 
royal residence. From that time Rajagaha lost hei rank of 
royal city which she never afterwards recovered." This 
passage which says that Rājagriha lost her rank of royal 
city from the time of Sisunüga, proves that Sišunāga came 
after the palmy days of Rājagriha, :.e., the period of 
Bimbisāra and Ajātašatru. 

The most important achievement of Sisunàga seems to 
have been the annihilation of the power and prestige of 
the Pradyota dynasty of Avanti. Pradyota, the first 
king of the line, had been succeeded by his sons Gopāla 
and Pālaka after whom came Āryāka. The Purāņas place 
after Aryaka or Ajaka a king named Nandivardhana, or 
Vartivardhana, and add that Šisunāga will destroy the 


1 SBE., XI, p. xvi. 
2 SBE., XI, p. xvi. If the Drvātrimhšat puttalikā is to be believed Vesāli ( Vaisali) 


continued to be a secondary capital till the time of the Nandaa. 

3 Susunāga, according to the Mabhávarüsatikà (Turnour's Mahāvansa, xxxvii) 
was the son of a Lichcbhavi raja of Vaidāli. He was conceived by a nagara-£obhin ‘ 
and brought up by an officer of state, = 
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prestige of the Pradyotas and be king. Mr. J yaa a] 
identifies Ajaka and Nandivardhana of the Avanti list 
with Aja-Udayin and Nandivardhana of the Puranic list 
of Saisun&ga kings. But Prof. Bhandarkar says that 
Aryaka or Ajaka was the son of Gopala, the elder brother 
of Pālaka. ‘ Nandivardhana’ and ‘ Vartivardhana ' are 
apparently corruptions of Avantivardhana, the name of 
a son of Palaka according to the Kathā-sarit-sāgara,' 
of Gopāla, according to the Nepalese Brihat Katha. 
The important thing to remember is that the Pradyota 
dynasty was humbled by Sisunaga. Whether the 
Saisunaga occupation of "Avanti took place immediately 
after Palaka, or two generations later, is immaterial. 
Šisunāga * was succeeded according to the Puranas by 
his son Kākavarna, according to the Ceylonese chronicles 


by his son Kālāsoka. Professors Jacobi, Geiger and 
Bhandarkar suggest that Kālāšoka, ‘‘the black Asoka’’ 
and Kakavarna, ‘‘ the crow-coloured `” are one and the same 
persop. This conclusion is confirmed by the evidence of 
the Ašokāvadāna which places Kākavarnin after Munda, 
and does not mention Kālāšoka / The two most important 
events of the reign of Kālāšoka are the holding of the 
second Buddhist Council at Vaisali, and the retransfer 
of the capital to Pátaliputra. Bana in his Harshacharita * 
gives a curious legend concerning the death of Kākavarņa 
(Kālāšoka). It is stated there that Kakavarna Saisunagi 
had a dagger thrust into his throat in the vicinity of his 
city. The story about the tragic end of this king is, as we 
shall see later on, confirmed by Greek evidence. 


i 'Tawney's translation, TI, 485. 


2 The Kavya Mimārnsā contains an interesting notice of this king and says 
that he prohibited the use of cerebrals in bis harem, 


Geiger, Mabšvarbga, p. xli. * Edited by K&sinath Paoduratg Parab, p. 223. 
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The successors of Kālāśoka were his ten sons who are 
supposed to have ruled simultaneously. Their names 
according to the Mahabodhivathsa were Bhadrasena, 
Korandavarna, Mangura, Sarvafijaha, Jālika, Ubhaka, 
Saūjaya, Koravya, Nandi-vardhana and Paūchamaka. 
Prof. Bhandarkar suggests that Nandivardhana of the 
Mahabodhivamsa is most probably Nandivardhana of the 
Purāņic list. Mr. Jayaswal says that the headless Patna 
statue in the Bharhut Gallery of the Indian Museum is a 
portrait of this king. According to him the inscription on 
the statue runs as follows :— 


Sapa (or Sava) khate Vata Narndi. 


He regards Vata Nathdi as an abbreviation of Vartivar- 
dhana (the name of Nandivardhana in the Vayu list) and 
Nandivardhana. Mr. R. D. Banerji in the June number 
of the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
1919, says that there cannot be two opinions about the 
reading Vata Namdi. Prof. Chanda, however, regards the 
statue im question as an image of a Yaksha and reads 
the inscription which it bears as follows :— 


Yakha sa (?) rvata nardi. 


Dr. Majumdar says that the inscription may be read 
as follows :— 


Yakhe sari Vajinār 70 


He places the inscription in the second century A. D., 
and supports the Yaksha theory propounded by Cunning- 
ham and upheld by Prof. Chanda. He does not agree 
with those scholars who conclude that the statue is a por- 
trait of a Saisunaiga sovereign simply because there are 
some letters in the inscription under discussion which may 
be construed as a name of a Saiéunüga king. Referring 
to Mr. Jayaswal's suggestion that the form Vata Narndi 
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is composed of two variant proper names (Vartivardhana 
and Namdivardhana) he says that Chandragupta II was 
also known as Devagupta, and Vigrahapāla had a second 
name Sūrapāla; but who has ever heard of compound 
names like Chandra-Deva, or Deva-Chandra, and Sūra- 
Vigraha or Vigraha-Süra? 

Mahāmahopādhyāya Haraprasād Sāstri takes Vata 
Namdi to mean Vrātya Nardi and says that the statue 
has most of the articles of dress as given by Kātyāyana 
to the Vratya Kshatriya. In the Puranas the Sišunāga 
kings are mentioned as Kshattrabandhus,  i.e., Vratya 
Kshatriyas. The Mahāmahopādhyāya thus inclines to 
the view of Mr. Jayaswal that the statue in qyestion is a 
portrait of a Saisunaga king.’ 

Mr. Ordhendu Coomar Gangoly, on the other hand, re- 
gards the statue as a Yaksha image, and draws our attention 
to the catalogue of Yakshas in the Mahāmāyūrī and the 
passage ** Nandi cha Vardhanas chaiva nagare  Nandi- 
vardhane.'' * Dr. Barnett is also not satisfied that the 
four syllables which may be read as Vata Narndi mention 
the name of a Saisunaga king. Dr. Smith, however, in 
the third edition of his “ Asoka '' admits the possibility 
of Mr. Jayaswal's contention. We regard the problem 
as still unsolved. The data at our disposal are too scanty 
to warrant the conclusion that the inscription on the 
Patna statue mentions a Šaišunāga king. The script 
seems to be late. q 

Messrs. R. D. Banerji and Jayaswal propose to identify 
Nandivardhana, the Saišunāga king, with Nandarāja 
mentioned in the Hathigumpha inscription of Khāravela, 
king of Kalinga. One of the passages containing the 
name of Nandarāja runs thus: 


| JBORS., December, 1919, 
1 Modern Review, Octobēr, 1919. " 
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Parnchame cha dāni vase Na(m)da-rājā-tivāsa sata- 
o(ghà ?)titam Tanasuliyavatà panadim nagaram pavesa... 

“Im the fifth year he had an aqueduct that bad not 
been used for 300 (or 103) years since king Nanda conduct- 
ed into the city." 

Nandivardhana is identified with Nanda on the strength 
of Kshemendra's reference to the Pūrvanandāļ who, we 
are told, should be distinguished from the Navanandah 
or New (Later) Nandas, and identified with Nandivar- 
dhana and  Mahünandin.' In the Kathā-sarit-sāgara, 
however, Pürvananda (Singular) is distinguished, not from 
the Navanandah, but from Yogananda (Pseudo-Nanda) the 
re-animated corpse of king Nanda.* The Puranas and the 
Ceylonese authorities know of the existence of only one 
Nanda line. ‘Those works are unanimous in taking nava 
to mean nine (and not new). They represent Nandivar- 
dhana as a king of the Saisunaga line—a dynasty which 
— is sharply distinguished from the Nandas. Moreover, 
as Prof. Chanda points out,* the Puranas contain nothing 
to show that Nandivardhana had anything to do with 
Kalinga. On the contrary, we are distinctly told by those 
authorities that when the kings of the Saisunaga dynasty 
and their predecessors were reigning in Magadha 32 kings 
reigned in Kalinga in succession synchronously. It is not 
Nandivardhana but Mahipadma Nanda who is said to have 
brought ‘‘ all under his sole sway '' and ** uprooted all 
Kshatriyas.'" So we should identify Namdaraja of the 
Hathigumpha inscription who held possession of Kalinga 
either with the all-conquering Mahapadma Nanda or one 


of his sons. 
We learn from the Purāņas as well as the Ceylonese 


| The Oxford History of India, Additions and Corrections; JBORS., 1918, 91. 
3 Katha Sarit Ságara, Durgaprasid and Parab's edtion, p. 10. 
3 Memoirs of the Archwological Survey of India, No. I, p. 11. 
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Chronicles that the SaisSunaga dynasty was supplanted 
by the Nanda line. 


IV. The Chronology of the Bimbisāra (Haryatka) 
Sisunaga Group. 


There is considerable disagreement between the 
Purāņas and the Ceylonese Chronicles regarding the 
chronology of the kings of the Bimbisārian (or Haryanka) 
and Šaišunāga dynasties. Even Dr. Smith is not disposed 
to accept all the dates given in the Puranas. Prof. 
Bhandarkar observes,  ''they (the Purāņas) assign a 
period of 363 years to ten consecutive reigns, t.e., at 
least 36 years to each reign which is quite preposterous.'' 
According to the Ceylonese Chronicles Bimbisāra ruled 
for fifty-two years, Ajatasatru for 82 years, Udaya for 
16 years, Anuruddha and Munda for 8 years, Nāgadāsaka 
for 24 years, Susunāga for 18 years, Kālāšoka for 28 
years and Kalasoka’s sons for 22 years. Gautama 
Buddha died when Ajātašatru was on the throne for 8 
years,” i.e., 524+8=60 years after the accession of Bimbi- 
sira. Fleet and Geiger adduce good grounds for believ- 


ing that the Parinirvāņa really took place in 483 B. C.* — 


Adding 60 to 483 B. C. we get the year 543 B. C. 
as the date of the accession of Bimbisāra. In the time 
of Bimbisāra Gandhāra was an independent kingdom 
ruled by a king named Pukkusāti. By B. C. 516 
Gandhāra had lost its independence and had become ` 
subject to Persia, as we learn from the Behistun 


inscription of Darius. It is thus clear that Pukkusati 


and his contemporary Bimbisāra lived before B. C. 516. 


Í Carm, Lec., 1918, p. 68. 
2 Carm. Lec., p. 70. 


5 JRAS.,1909, pp. 1-34; Geiger, Mabüvarhsa, p. xxviii. ~ 
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This accords with the chronology which places his accession 
in B. O. 543. Curiously enough this is the starting point 
of one of the traditional Nirvāna eras. Prof. Geiger shows 
that the dates 544 (543 according to some scholars) and 
483 were starting points of two distinct eras. He proves 
that in Ceylon down to the beginning of the eleventh century 
A. D. the Nirvana era was reckoned from 483 B. C. There 
can thus be no doubt that the era of 483 B. C. was the real 
Nirvana era. What then was the origin of the era of 544 
or 543 B. C.? It is not altogether improbable that this era 
was reckoned from the accession of Bimbisāra, and was at 
first current in Magadha. Later on it travelled to distant 
lands including Ceylon and was confounded with the 
Nirvana era of 483 B. C. Then the real Nirvana era fell 
into disuse, and the era of 544 B. C. came to occupy its 


place. 
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V. The Nandas. 


We have seen that the Saišunāga dynasty was supplant- 
ed by the line of Nanda. The name of the first Nanda 
was Mahāpadma according to the Purinas and Ugrasena 
according to the Mahābodhivamsa. The Puranas describe me. | 
him as Südrà-garbh-odbhava, i.e., born of a Südra mother. 
The Jaina Parigishtaparvan (p. 46) represents Nanda as the 
son of a courtesan by a barber. The Jaina tradition is 
strikingly confirmed by the classical accounts of the father 
of Alexander's Magadhan contemporary. Curtius says * 
“ His (Agrammes’, i.e., the last Nanda’s) father (t.e., the 
first Nanda) was in fact a barber, scarcely staving off 
hunger by his daily earnings, but who, from his being not 
uncomely in person, had gained the affections of the queen, 
and was by her influence advanced to too near a place in the 
confidence of the reigning monarch. Afterwards, however, 
he treacherously murdered his sovereign and then, under the 
pretence of acting as guardian to the royal children, usurped 
the supreme authority, and having put the young princes 
to death begot the present king.” The murdered sovereign 
seems to have been Kālāšoka-Kākavarņa who had a tragic 
end as we know from the Harsha-charita. Kākavarņa Šai$u- 
nàgi, says Bana, had a dagger thrust into his throat in the 
vicinity of his city. The young princes referred to by 
Curtius were evidently the sons of Kālāšoka-Kākavarna. 
The Greek account of the rise of the family of Agrammes 
fits im well with the Cylonese account of the end of the 
Saisuniga line and the rise of the Nandas, but not with the 
Puranic story which represents the first Nanda as a son 
of the last Saišunāga by a Sidra woman, and makes no 


- 


1 McCrindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 222, 
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mention of the young princes. The name Agrammes is 
probably a distorted form of the Sanskrit Augrasainya, 
* son of Ugrasena.” Ugrasena is, as we have seen, the 
name of the first Nanda according to the Mahabodhi- 
vamsa. His son may aptly be termed  Augrasainya 
which the Greeks corrupted into Agrammes and later on, 
into Xandrames. 

The Matsya, Vayu and Brahmanda Purāņas call 
Mahāpadma, the first Nanda king, the destroyer of all the 
Kshatriyas  (sarva Kshatrantaka) and sole monarch 
(ekarat) of the earth which was under his undisputed sway, 
which terms imply that he overthrew all the dynasties 
which ruled contemporaneously with the Saisunagas, viz., 
the Ikshvākus, Kurus, Pafichalas, Kāšis, Maithilas, 
Vitihotras, Haihayas, Kalingas, Aśmakas,  Sürasenas, 
etc. The Purāņic account of the unificatiom of a consi- 
derable portion of India under Nanda's sceptre is corrobo- 
rated by the classical writers who speak of the most powerful 
peoples who dwelt beyond the Beas in the time of 
Alexander as being under one sovereign who had his 
capital at  Palibothra (Pātaliputra). The inclusion of 
Kosala within Nanda's dominions seems to be implied 
by a passage of the Kathā-sarit-sāgara * which refers to the 
camp of king Nanda in Ayodhya. Several Mysore inserip- 
tions state that Kuntala, a province which included the 
southern part of the Bombay Presidency and the north 
of Mysore, was ruled by the Nandas.* But these are of 
comparatively modern date, the twelfth century, and too 
much cannot be built upon their statements. More 
important is the evidence of the Hāthigumphā inscription 
of Khāravela which mentions Nandarāja in connection 


| Tawney's Translation, p. 21. 
2 Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 3. Fleet, Dynasties of the 
Kanarese Districts, 254, 0.2. 
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i with an aqueduct of Kalinga. The passage in the inscrip- 
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tion seems to imply that Nandarāja held sway in Kalinga. 
A second passage of Khāravela's inscription seems to state 
that king Nanda carried away as trophies the statue (or 
footprints) of the first Jina and heirlooms of the Kalinga 


kings to Magadha.' In view of Nanda’s possession of 


Kalinga the conquest of regions lying further south does 
not seem to be altogether improbable. The existence 


on the Godavari of a city called '* Nau Nand Dehra'' 


(Nander? ) also suggests that the Nanda dominions 
embraced a considerable portion of the Deccan. 

The Matsya Purana assigns 88 years to the reign of 
the first Nanda, but 88 (Asht&siti) is probably a mistake 
for 28 (Ashtavimégati), as the Vayu assigns only 25 
years. According to Tāranāth Nanda reigned 29 years.” 
According to the Ceylonese accounts the Nandas ruled 
only for 22 years. | 
— Mahapadma-Ugrasena was succeeded by his eight 
sous who ruled for twelve years according to the Puranas. 
The Ceylonese Chronicles, as we have already seen, give 
the total length of the reign-period of all the nine Nandas 
as 22 years. The Puranas mention only the name of one 
son of Mahāpadma, vēz., Sukalpa. The Mahābodhivarasa 
gives the following names: Paņduka, Pandugati, Bhūta- 
pala, Rāshtrapāla, Govishāņaka, Dasasiddhaka, Kaivarta 
and Dhana. The last king is called by the classical 
writers Agrammes or Xandrames. Agrammes is, as 
we have seen, probably the Greek corruption of the 
Sanskrit patronymic Augrasainya. 

The first Nanda left tó his sons not only a big empire 
but also a large army and a full exchequer. Curtius 


| JBORS, 1917, December, pp. 447, 457-458. 
? Macanliffe's Sikh Religion, V, p. 236. i 


3 Ind. Ant., 1875, p- 362. 4 
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tells us that Agrammes, king of the Gangaridae and the, Z 
Prasii, kept in the field for guarding the approaches to 
his country 20,000 cavalry and 200,000 infantry, besides 
2.000 four-horsed chariots, and;'what -was the most 
formidable force of all, a troop of elephants which, he said, 
ran up to the number of 3,000. Diodorus and Plutarch 
give similar accounts. But they raise the number of 
elephants to 4,000 and 6,000 respectively. 

The enormous wealth of the Nandas is referred to by 
several writers. Prof. S. K. Aiyangar points out' that a 
Tamil poem contains an interesting statement regarding 
the wealth of the Nandas ‘‘ which having accumulated 
first in Patali, hid itself in the floods of the Ganges.” 2 
The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang refers to “f the five | 
treasures of king Nanda’s seven precious substances.” <A 
passage of the Kathā-sarit-sāgara says? that king Nanda 
possessed 990 millions of gold pieces. o wu 

The Ashtadhyayi of Panini, translated by Mr. 
Vasu contains a rule (Sütra II. 4. 21) as an illustration of 
which the following passage 1s cited : 





Nandopakramāni manani. 


This indicates that one of the Nanda kings was credited 
with the invention of a particular kind of measures. 

We learn from Kautilya’s ArthaSastra, Kāmandāka s 
Nitisara, the Puranas, the Mahāvarnsa and the Mudra- 
rakshasa that the Nanda dynasty was overthrown by 


! Beginnings of South Indian History, p. 59. 

2 Of. * The youngest brother was called Dhana Nanda, from his being addicted 
to hoarding treasure... He collected riches to the amount of eighty kotis—in a rock 
in the bed of the river (Ganges) having caused a great excavation to be made I 
buried the treasure there ..Levying taxes among other articles, even E IET le. he 
trees, and stones he amassed further treasures which he dispose of A Hm 
( Turnour, Mahifivaties, p. xxxix). š ens 

^ Tawney's Tronsletion, Vol. I, p. 21. — 
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Kautilya, the famous minister of Chandragupta Maurya. 
No detailed account of this great dynastic revolution has 
survived. The accumulation of an enormous amount of 
. wealth by the Nanda kings probably implies a good 
deal of financial extortion. Moreover, we are told by the 
classical writers that Agrammes (the last Nanda) '' was 
‘detested and held cheap by his subjects as he rather took 
after his father than conducted himself as the occupant 
** 1 


of a throne. - 


The Purāņic passage about the revolution stands as 
follows : 


Uddharishyati tàn sarvān 
Kautilyo vai dvir ashtabhih 


Kautilyas Chandraguptam tu ——— 


Tato rajye’ bhishekshyati. 


Mr. Jayaswal? proposes to read Virashtrābhih instead 
of dvir ashtabhih.  Virashtràs he takes to mean the 
Arattas, and adds that Kautilya was helped by the Arattas 
** the band of robbers " of Justin.” Pargiter, however, 
suggests * that dvija-rgabha% may be the correct reading 

„instead of ** dvirashtabhih.’’ 
| The Milinda-Patriho ° refers to an episode of the great 
struggle between the Nandas and the Mauryas: '* there 
was: Bhaddasala, the soldier in the service of the royal 
family of Nanda, and he waged war against king Chanda- 
gutta. Now in that war, Nagasena, there were eighty 
Corpse dances. For they say that when one great Head 
Holocaust has taken place (by which is meant the 





McCrindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 222. 
Ind. Ant., 1914, p. 124. 

Cf. Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, pp. 88, 89. 

Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 26, n. 35. 

Cf. SBE, XXXVI, pp. 147-48. 
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slaughter of ten thousand elephants, and a lac of horses, 
and five thousand charioteers, and a hundred kotis of 
soldiers on foot), then the headless corpses arise and dance 
in frenzy over the battle-field.'' The passage contains a 
good deal of what is untrustworthy. But we have here a 
reminiscence of the bloody encounter between the con- 
tending forces of the Nandas and the Mauryas.’ - 





! Of. Ind. Ant., 1914, P- 124n. 
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m "Pug PERSIAN AND MACEDONIAN INVASIONS. 
1. The Advance of Persia to the Indus. 


While the kingdoms and republics of the Indian 

interior were gradually being merged in the Magadha 

"Empire, those of North-West India were passing through 
vicissitudes of a different kind. In the first half of the 
sixth century B.C. the Uttarapatha beyond the Madhya- 
deša, like the rest of India, was parcelled out into a number 
of small states the most important of which were Kamboja, 
Gandhāra and Madra. No sovereign arose in this part of 
India capable of welding together the warring com- 
munities, as Ugrasena-Mahüpadma had done in the East. 
The whole region was at once wealthy and disunited, and 
formed the natural prey of the strong  Achsmenian 
monarchy which grew up in Persia. 

Kurush or Gyrus (551-530 B. C.), the founder of the 
Persian Empire, is said to have led an expedition against 
India through Gedrosia, but had to abandon the enterprise, 
escaping with seven men only.' But he was more success- 

+ fulin the Kabul valley. We learn from Pliny that he 
' destroyed the famous city of Kāpišī. Arrian informs us * 
that ** the district west of the river Indus as far as the 
river Cophen (Kabul) is inhabited by the Astacenians 
(Āshtakas?)* and the  Assacenians (ASmakas), Indian 
tribes. ‘These were in ancient times subject to the 
Assyrians, afterwards to the Medes, and finally they sub- 
mitted to the Persians, and paid tribute to Cyrus, the son 
of Cambyses as ruler of their land.’’ Strabo tells us that 
on one occasion the Persians summoned the Hydraces 


! H. and F. Strabo, TIT, p. 74. : "Lat 
2 Chinnock's p. 399. 


* Patofijali (iv. 2.2) refers to ** Ashtaka (cf. Hashtuagar) nama dhanva,'' ` 
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(the Kshudrakas) from India (i.e., the Panjab) to attend 
them as mercenaries. 
In the Behistun (Bahistān) inscription ' of Darayavaush 
Darius I (522-486 B. C.), the third sovereign of the 


Achaemenian dynasty, the people of Gandhara (Gadara) ⁄“ 


appear among the subject peoples of the Persian Empire. 


But no mention is there made of the Hidus (people of | 


Sindhu or the Indus Valley) who are included with the 
Gandhārians in the lists of subject peoples given by the 
inscriptions on the palace of Darius at Persepolis, and on 
his tomb at Naksh-i-Rustum.' From this Rapson infers 
that the ‘‘ Indians " (Hidus) were conquered at some date 
between 516 B.C. (the probable date of the Behistun in- 
scription), and the end of the reign of Darius in 486 B.C. 
The preliminaries to this conquest are described by Hero- 
dotus:* ‘* he (Darius) being desirous to know in what part 
the Indus, which is the second river that produces croco- 
diles, discharges itself into the sea, sent in ships both others 
on whom he could rely to make a true report and also 
Scylax of Caryanda. They accordingly setting out from 
the city of  Caspatyrus? and the country of Paktyike 
(Pakthas ?) * sailed down the river towards the east and 
sunrise to the sea ; then sailing on the sea westwards, they 
arrived in the thirtieth month at that place where the 
king of Egypt despatched the Phoenicians, to sail round 
Libya. After these persons had sailed round, Darius 
subdued the Indians and frequented the sea.'' 

Herodotus tells us that ‘* India '' constituted the twen- 


J tieth and the most populous satrapy of the Persian 


Empire, and that it paid a tribute proportionātely larger 


' ` à š ] 
= "i ae rr Lexicon and the Texts of the Achmmenidan Inscriptions by 
* McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, pp. 4-5 
3 Camb. Hist. Ind., T, 336. Ea 
4 Ibid, p. 82. 
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than all the rest,—360 talents of gold dust, equivalent 
to £1,290,000. Gandhāra was included in the seventh 
satrapy. The details regarding ‘‘ India '' left by Herodotus 
leave no room for doubt that it embraced the Indus 
Valley and was bounded on the east by the desert 
of Rājaputāna. '' That part of India towards the rising 
sun is all sand ; for of the people with whom we are 
acquainted, the Indians live the furthest towards the 
east and the sunrise, of all the inhabitants of Asia, for 
the Indians’ country towards the east is a desert by reason 
of the sands.'' 

Khshayārshā or Xerxes (486-465 B. C.), the son and 
successor of Darius I, maintained his hold on the Indian 
provinces. In the great army which he led against Hellas 
both Gandhāra and ‘‘ India '" were represented. The 
Gandhārians are described by Herodotus as bearing bows 
of reed and short spears, and the ““ Indians '' as being 
clad in cotton garments and bearing cane bows with arrows 
tipped with iron. An interesting relic of Persian domi- 
nion in India is a Taxila inscription in Aramaic charac- 
ters of the fourth or fifth century B. C.' To the Persians 
is also attributed the introduction of the Kharoshthi alpha- 
bet, the “* Persepolitan capital," and words like ‘‘ dipi '' 
and *'' nipishta °’ occurring in the inscriptions of Ašoka. 


Persian influence has also been traced in the preamble of 
the ASokan edicts. Jm 


II. The Last of the Achemenids and Alexander. 


Indians figured in the army which Darius III Codo- 
mannus (335-330 B.C.) led against Alexander. ‘‘ The 
‘Indians who were conterminous with the  Bactrians as 
also the Bactrians themselves and the Sogdianians had 
come to the aid of Darius, all being under the command 


- JRAR,, 1915, PP. 340-347, 
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of Bessus, the Viceroy of the land of Bactria. They were 
followed by the Sacians, a Scythian tribe belonging to 
the Scythians who dwell in Asia. These were not subject 
to Bessus but were in alliance with Darius... Barsa- 
entes, the Viceroy of Arachotia, led the Arachotians and 
the men who were called mountaineer Indians. There 
were a few elephants, about fifteen in number belong- 
ing to the Indians who live this side of the Indus. With 
these forces Darius had encamped at Gaugamela, near 
the river Bumodus, about 600 stades distant from the 
city of Arbela.'"' The hold of the Achzmenians on the , 
Indian provinces had, however, grown very feeble about ` 
this time, and the whole of north-western India was- 
parcelled out into innumerable kingdoms and republics. 
A list of the more important among these states is given 


below :— 

1. The Aspasian territory (Alishang-Kūnar-Bajaur 
valley) : 

It lay in the difficult hill country north of the Kabul 
river watered by the Choes (Alishang?) and the Buaspla 
(Künar?). The name of the people is derived from 
the Iranian ‘‘ Aspa,” i.e., the Sanskrit “ Asva "” or Asvaka. 
The  Aspasians were thus the western branch of the 
Aévakas or Aámakas (Assakenians)." The chieftain of the 
tribe dwelt in a city on or near the river  Euaspla, 
supposed to be identical with the Kūnar, a tributary of 
the peat Other Aspasian cities were Andaka and Ari- 
gaeum.* 

2. The country of the Guraeans : 

It was watered by the river Guraeus (Gauri or Paij- 


kora probably the Khoaspes of Curtius) and lay between 


Y Chinnock, Arrian's Anabasis, pp. 143-143. 
* Camb. Hist., 352, n. 3. 
^ QOhinnock's Arrian, pp. 230-231. 
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the land of the  Aspasians and the country of the 
= Assakenians. 

3. The Kingdom of Assakenus (Swat and Buner) : 

It had its capital at Massaga, a ‘‘ formidable fortress 
probably situated not very far to the north of the Malakand 
Pass but not yet precisely identified." The name of the 
Assakenians represents the Sanskrit Ašvaka or Asmaka. 
The territory occupied by the tribe was also known as 
Suvāstu, Udyāna and, according to some, Oddiyàna. The 
ASmakas are mentioned by Panini (IV. 1. 173). They 
are placed in the north-west by the authors of the 
Markandeya Purina and the Brihat Samhita. A branch 
of this people probably settled in the Deccan, and gave 
their name to the Assaka Mahājanapada mentioned 
in the Anguttara Nikaya. The Assakenian king had a 
powerful army of 26,000 cavalry, more than 30,000 
infantry and 30 elephants. The reigning king at the 
time of Alexander's invasion is called by the Greeks 
Assakenos. His mother was Kleophis. Assakenos had 
a brother’ who is called Eryx by Curtius and Aphrikes 
by Diodoros. It is not known in what relation these 
personages stood to Sarabha, king of the ASmakas, whose 
tragic fate is described by Bama. 

4. Nysa: 

* This was a small hill state with bli itu- 

: a republican constitu 
tion. It was alleged to have been founded by Greek 
colonists long before the invasion of Alexander.* Arrian 
says," “the Nysaeans are not an Indian race, but descended 
from the men who came into India with Dionysus.” 
Curiously enough a Yona or Greek state is mentioned 


| Invasion of Ale#ioder, p. 378. 


2 MecCriodle, Invasion of Alexander, p. 79; Hamilton and Falconer, Strabo, 
Vol. III, p. 76. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal informs me that he referred to the Nysaean 
Indo-Greeks in a lecture delivered as early as 1919. 

! Chinnock's Arrian, p. 399. 
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along with Kamboja in the Majjhima Nikāya (II. 149) 
as flourishing in the time of Gautama Buddha and 
Assalāyna : ‘‘ Yona Kambojesu dveva vaņņā Ayyo ceva 
Dāsoca.'" 

According to Holdich the lower spurs and valleys of 
Kohi-Mor are where the ancient city of Nysa once stood. 
At the time of Alexander's invasion the Nysaeans had 
-"Akouphis for their President. They had a Ggverning Body 
of 300 members.’ 

5. Peukelaotis: 

It lay on the road from Kabul to the Indus. Arrian 
tells us? that the Kabul falls into the Indus in the land ` 
called Peukelaotis, taking with itself the Malantus, 
Soastus and Guraeus. Peukelaotis represents the Sanskrit 
Pushkaravati. It formed the western part of the old 
kingdom of Gandhāra. The people of the surrounding 
region are sometimes referred to as the “‘ Astakenoi '' by 
historians. The capital is represented by the modern Mir 
Ziyarat and Charsadda, about 17 miles N. E. of Peshawar, 
on the Swat river, the Soastus of Arrian, and the Suvāstu 
of the Vedic texts. 

The reigning king at the time of Alexander's invasion 
was Astes* (Hasti or Ashtaka?). He was defeated and 
killed by Hephaestion, a general of the Macedonian 
king. 

6. Taxila or Takshāšilā : f 

Strabo says * *' between the Indus and the Hydaspes 
(Jihlam) was l'axila, a large city, and governed by good 
laws. ‘The neighbouring country: is crowded with inhabi- 
tants and very fertile." The kingdom of Taxila formed 
the eastern part of the old kingdom of Gandhāra. 


i Invasion of Alexander, p. 81. 
* Chionock'a Arrian, p. 403. 
^ Chinnoek, Arrian'a Anabasis of Alexander and Indica, p- 225, ETT 4 
` H.&F'str,, III, p. 90. = 
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In B. C. 327 the Taxilian throne was occupied by a 
prince whom the Greeks called Taxiles. When Alexand- 
er of Macedon arrived in the Kabul valley he sent a 
herald to the king of Taxila to bid him come and meet 
him. Taxiles accordingly did come to meet the conqueror, 
bringing valuable gifts. When he died his son Mophis or 
Omphis (Sanskrit Ambhi) succeeded to the government. 
Curiously enough Kautilya, himself a native of Taxila 
according to the Mahavamsa Tika, refers to a school 
of political philosophers called Ambhiyas, and Dr. F. W. 
Thomas connects them with Taxila.' 


7. Abhisara : 

Strabo observes? that the kingdom was situated among 
the mountains above the Taxila country. The position of 
this state was correctly defined by Stein who pointed out 
that Darvabhisira ° comprised the whole tract of the 
lower and middle hills lying between the Jihlam and the 
Chinib. Roughly speaking it corresponded to the Punch 
and Naoshera districts in Kašmīra, and was probably 
an offshoot of the old kingdom of Kamboja. Abisares, 
the contemporary of Alexander, was a shrewd politician 
of the type of Charles Emanuel III of Sardinia. When 
the Macedonian invader arrived he informed him that 
he was ready to surrender himself and the land which 
he ruled. And yet before the battle which was fought 
between Alexander and the famous Poros,  Abisares in- 
tended to join his forces with those of the latter." 

8. The kingdom of Arsakes : 

The name of the principality represents the Sanskrit 
Urasa, the modern Hazara district. It adjoined the 


l Bārhaspatya Arthaáüstra, Introduction, p. 15. 
* H. & F.'s tr., III, p. 90. 

3 Cf. Mbh. VII. 91, 43. 

t Chinnock, Arrian, p. 276. 
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realm of Abisares, and was probably, like the latter, 
an offshoot of the old kingdom of Kamboja. Urasa is 
mentioned in several Kharoshthi inscriptions, and, in the 
time of the geographer Ptolemy, absorbed the neighbouring 
realm of Taxila. 

9. The kingdom of the Elder Poros: 

This territory lay between the Jihlam and the Chinab 
and roughly corresponded to the modern districts of Jihlam, 
Guzrāt and Shahpur.' Strabo tells us” that it was an 
extensive and fertile district containing nearly 300 cities. 
Diodoros informs us* that Poros had an army of more than 
50,000 foot, above 3,000 horse, about 1,000 chariots, and 
130 elephants. He was in alliance with Embisaros, t.e., the 
king of Abhisara. 

Poros probably represents the Sanskrit Pūru or Pau- 
rava. In the Rig Veda the Pūrus are expressly mentioned 
as on the Sarasvatī. In the time of Alexander, however, 
we find them on the Hydaspes (Jihlam). The Brihat 
Samhita, too (XIV. 27), associates the ‘Pauravas,’ with 
‘Madraka’ and ‘Malava.’ ‘The Mahabharata,‘ also, refers to 
a ‘f Puram  Paurava-rakshitam ' which lay not far from 
Kaámira. It is suggested in the Vedic Index ° that either 
the Hydaspes was the earlier home of the Pürus, where 
some remained after the others had wandered east, or 
the later Pürus represent a successful onslaught upon the 
west from the east. 

10. The country of the people called Glauganikai' 
(Glauganicians) by Aristobulus, and Glausians by Ptolemy : 

This tract was conterminous with the dominion of 
Poros.” It included no less than seven and thirty cities, 

i It apparently included the old territory of Kekaya. 

2 H. & F.'atr., IIT, p. 91. 

3 Invasion of Alexander, p. 274. 6 II. 27, 16-17. 5 Vol. IT, pp. 12-13. 
6 With the second part of the name may be compared that of the Sanakünikas 


of the Gupta period, Mr. Jayaswal, who restores the name aa Glauchukāyana, does 
not apparently take note of this fact, ? Chinnock, Arrian, p. 276. 
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the smallest of which had not fewer than : 000 inhabitants, 
while many contained upwards of 10,000. 

11. Gandaris: 

This little kingdom lay between the Chinab and the 
Ravi and (if Strabo has given the correct name of the 
territory) probably represented the easternmost part of 
the old Mahājanapada of Gandhāra." It was ruled by the 
Younger Poros, nephew of the monarch who ruled the 
country between the Jihlam and the Chināb. 


12. The Adraistai :* 
They dwelt on the eastern side of the Hydraotes or the 
Rāvi, and their main stronghold was Pimprama. 


13. Kathaioi or Cathaeans : 

Strabo points out that,* ** some writers place Cathaia and 
the country of Sopeithes, one of the nomarchs, in the tract 
between the rivers (Hydaspes and Acesines, i.e., the 
Jihlam and the Chinab) ; some on the other side of the 
Acesines and of the Hyarotis, on the confines of the terri- 
tory of the other Poros, the nephew of Poros who was taken 
prisoner by Alexander." The Kathaioi probably represent 
the Sanskrit Katha,' Kantha? or EKràtha.* They were 
the head of the confederacy of independent tribes 
dwelling in the area of which the principal centre was 
Sangala. This town was probably situated in the Gurudāspur 
district, not far from Fathgarh.' Anspach locates it at 
Jandiala. 


| But see Camb. Hist. Ind., T, 370, n. 4; the actual name of the territory ir 
olden timea was, however, Madra. 
z Adrijas? Mbh.. VII. 159.5. 
Yaudheyān Adriján Rajan Madrakān Mālavān api. 
H. & F.'s tr., IIT, p. 92. 
Jolly, SBE., VII. 15. 
Pšņini, II. 4. 20. 
Mbh,, VIIT. 86. 16. 
JRAS., 1903, p. 687. 
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The Kathaians enjoyed the highest reputation for 
courage and skill in the art of war.  Onesikritos tells us 
that in Kathaia the handsomest man was chosen as 
king. * 

14. The kingdom of Sophytes (Saubhiti) : 

In the opinion of Smith, the position of this kingdom 
is fixed by the remark of Strabo* that it included a moun- 
tain composed of fossil salt sufficient for the whole of 
India; Sophytes was, therefore, according to him, the “lord 
of the fastnesses of the Salt Range stretching from Jhilam 
to the Indus.” But we have already seen that the classical 
writers agree in placing Sophytes’ kingdom east of the 
Jihlam. Curtius tells us? that the nation ruled by Sopeithes 
(Sophytes), in the opinion of the ““ barbarians,’’ excelled in 
wisdom, and lived under good laws and customs. They 
did not acknowledge and rear children according to the 
will of the parents, but as the officers entrusted with the 
medical inspection of infants might direct, for if they 
remarked anything deformed or defective in the limbs of 
a child they ordered it to be killed. In contracting 
marriages they did not seek an alliance with high birth, 
but made their choice by the looks, for beauty in the 
children was highly appreciated. Strabo informs us‘ that 
the dogs in the territory of Sopeithes (Sophytes) were 
said to possess remarkable courage. We have some coins 
of Sophytes bearing on the obverse the head of the king, 
and on the reverse the figure of a cock. According to 
Smith the style is suggested probably by the ‘‘ owls *’ of 
Athens. Strabo calls Sophytes a nomarch which probably 


| McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Clugsial Literature, p, 38, 
? H, & F.'s ir., IIT, p. 93, 

3 Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 219, 

! H. & F., III, p. 03. 
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indicates that he was not an independent sovereign, but 
only a viceroy of some other king. 

15. The kingdom of Phegelas or Phegeus : 

It lay between the Hydraotes (Ravi) and the Hyphasis 
(Bias). The name of the king, Phegelas, probably repre- 
sents the Sanskrit Bhagala—the designation of a royal race 
of Kshatriyas mentioned in the Ganapatha.' 

16. The Siboi : | 

They were the inhabitants of the Shorkot region in 
Jhang. They were probably identical with the Siva people 
mentioned in a passage of the Rig Veda (VII. 18. 7) where 
they share with the Alinas, Pakthas, Bhalānases, and 
Visanins the honour of being defeated by Sudas.* The 
Jatakas mention a Sivi country and its cities Aritthapura * 
and Jetuttara.* It is probable that Siva, Sivi and Siboi 
were one and the same people. A place called Siva-pura, 
is mentioned by the Scholiast on Panini as situated in the 
northern country." It is, doubtless, identical with Sibipura 
mentioned in a Shorkot inscription edited by Vogel. In 
the opinion of that scholar the mound of Shorkot marks the 
site of this city of the Sibis.’ 

The Siboi dressed themselves with the skins of wild 
beasts, and had clubs for their weapons. The nation had 
40,000 foot soldiers in the time of Alexander. 

The Mahābhārata (III. 130-131) refers to a rāshfra of 
the Sivis ruled by king Ušinara, which lay not far from the 
Yamuna. It is not altogether improbable that the Usinara’ 
country was at one time the home of the Sivis. We 


l Invasion of Alexander, p. 401, 

* Vedic Index, Vol. TI, pp. 281-382. 

3 Ummadanti Jātaka, No. 527; cf. Pāņini, VI. 2. 100. 
4 Vesaantars Jūtaka, No. 547. See ante, p. 133, n. 2. 
^ Patafijali, IV, 2, 2; Ved. Ind., IT, p. 2352, 

6 Ep. Ind., 1921, p. 16. 

7 Vide pp. 43, 44 ante, 
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find them also in Sind, in Madhyamikā in Rajaputàna,' and, 
in the Daga-kumara-charita, on the banks of the Kaveri.’ 


17. "The Agalassoi : 
This people lived near the Siboi, and could muster an 
army of 40,000 foot and 3,000 horse. 


18. The Sudracae or Oxydrakai : 

They were settled between the Hydraotes (Ravi) and 
the Hyphasis (Bias), in the territory probably included 
within the Montgomery district. Their name represents 


the Sanskrit Kshudraka.” They were one of the most 


numerous and warlike of all the Indian tribes in the 
Panjab, Arrian in one passage refers to the ** leading 
men of their cities and their provincial governors'' besides 
other eminent men. ‘These words afford us a glimpse into 


the internal condition of this and similar tribes. 


19. The Malloi : rc 

They occupied the valley of the lower Hydraotes (Rāvi), 
on both banks of the river. Their name represents the 
Sanskrit Malava According to Weber, Āpišali (according 
to Jayaswal, Kātyāyana), speaks of the formatien of the 
compound “ Kshaudraka-Maàlava.'"" Smith points out that 
the Mahabharata couples the tribes in question as forming 
part of the Kaurava host in the Kurukshetra war.' 
Curtius tells us° that the Sudracae and the Malli had an 
army consisting of 90,000 foot soldiers, 10,000 cavalry 
and 900 war chariots. 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar informs us that Panini refers to 
the Mālavas as living by the profession of arms.” Im later 


! Vaidya, Med. Hind. Ind., I, p. 162 ; Carm. Lec., 1918, p. 173. 

2 The southern Sivis are probably to be identified with the Chola ruling family 
(Kielhorn, List of Southern Inscriptions, No, 685). 

3 Mbh., IT. 62-15; VII. 68.9. 

t EHI.. 1914, p. 94 n.; Mbb., VI. 59. 135. 

5 Invasion of. Alexander, p. 231. 

6 Ind, Ant., 1913, p, 200, 
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times they are found in Rajaputana, Avanti and the Mahi 
valley. 


20. The Abastanoi: 

Diodoros calls them the Sambastai,! Arrian Abastanoi, 
Curtius Sabarcae, and Orosius Sabagrae. They were 
settled on the lower Akesines. ‘Their name represents the 
the Sanskrit Ambashtha. The Ambashthas are mentioned 
in several Sanskrit and Pali works. An Ambashtha king 
is mentioned in the Aitareya Brabmana (VIII. 21), whose 
priest was Narada. ‘the Mahābhārata (II. 52. 14-15) 
mentions the Ambashthas along with the Sivis, Kshudrakas, 
Malavas and other north-western tribes. The Puranas re- 
present them as Anava Kshatriyas and kinsmen of the 
Šivis.* Inthe Bārhaspatya Arthasastra,* the Ambashtha 
country is mentioned in conjunction with Sind : 


Küásmira-Hün-Ambashtha-Sindhavab. 


In the Ambattha Sutta,* an Ambattha is called a Brah- 
mana. In the Smrti literature, on the other hand, Ambash- 
tha denotes a man of mixed Brahmana and VaiSya paren- 
tage. According to Jātaka IV. 363, the Ambatthas were 
farmers. It seems that the Ambashthas were a tribe who 
were at first mainly a fighting race, but some of whom took 
to other occupations, viz., those of priests, farmers and, 
according to the Smriti writers, physicians (Ambashthānāri 
chikitsitam, Manu, X, 47). 

In the time of Alexander, the Ambashthas were a 
powerful tribe having a democratic government. "Their 
army consisted of 60,000 foot, 6,000 cavalry and 500 
chariots. 


! Invasion of Alexander, p. 202. 

2 Pargiter, AIHT., pp. 108, 109. 

3 Ed. F. W. Thomas, p. 21. d 
! Dialogues of the Buddha, Part I, p. 109. 

5 Invasion of Alexander, p. 252. 
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In later times the Ambashthas are found in South- 
Eastern India near the Mekala range, and also in Bihar 
and Bengal.’ 


21-22. The Xathroi and the Ossadioi : 

The Xathroi are according to McCrindle* the Kshatri of 
Sanskrit literature mentioned in the Laws of Manu as an 
impure tribe, being of mixed origin. V. de Saint-Martin 
suggests that in the Ossadioi we have the Vasatt of the 
Mahabharata,’ a tribe associated with the Sibis and Sindhu- 
Sauviras.' 


23-24. The Sodrai (Sogdoi) and the Massanoi : 

They occupied Northern Sind. The Sodrai are the 
Sudras of Sanskrit literature, a people constantly associated 
with the Ābhiras who were settled near the Sarasvati.* 


25. The kingdom of Mousikanos :" 

It included a large part of modern Sind. Its capital 
has been identified with Alor in the Sukkur district. The 
following characteristics of the inhabitants of the kingdom 
of Mousikanos are noticed by Strabo :” 


** The following are their peculiarities ; to have a kind 
of Lacedemonian common meal, where they eat in public. 
Their food consists of what is taken in the chase. They 


1 Cf. Ptolemy, Ind. Ant., XIII. 361; Brihat Samhita, XIV.7; Mekhalāmushta 
of Markandeya P., LVIII, 14, is a corruption of Mekal-Ambashtha. Cf. also the 
Ambasbtha Káyasthas of Bibār, and the Vaidyas of Bengal whom Bharata Mallika 
classes as Ambashiha. 

? Invasion of Alexander, p. 156 n. 

3 VII. 19.11; 89.37 ; VIII. 44.49. 

* **Abhishühüh Sūrasenāl Sivayo'tha Vaditayah’’ (Mbh., VI. 106-8). 

'"Vaáüti Sindhu Šauvirü itipréyo'tikutsitah’’ 
“Ganodhérah Sindho-Sauvirah Sivayo'tha Vaáš8tayab'' (Mbh., VI. 51.14) 

5 Patafijali, I. 2.3; Mbh., VII. 19.6; IX. 37.1. dem 

ë Bevan io Camb, Hist. Ind., P. 377, restores the name a i 
Jayaswal in his Hinda Polity suggests Muchukarua, | IE Mx. 


' H. & F., IIT, p. 96. * 4 
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- gqmake no use of gold nor silver, although they have mines of 
these metals. Instead of slaves, they employed youths in 
the flower of their age, as the Cretans employ the Apha- 
miotæ, and the Lacedzemonians the Helots. They study no 
science with attention but that of medicine ; for they con- 
sider the excessive pursuit of some arts, as that of war, and 

_ the like to be committing evil. There is no process at law 
but against murder and outrage, for it is not in a person s 

— own power to escape either one or the other; but as contracts 
are in the power of each individual, he must endure the 
wrong, if good faith is violated by another ; for a man should 
be cautious whom he írusts, and not disturb the city with 
constant disputes in courts of justice. '' 

From the account left by Arrian it appears that the 

* Brāchmans,'' i.e., the Brabmanas exercised considerable ` 
influence in the country. They were the instigators of a 
revolt against the Macedonian invader.’ 


26. The principality of Oxykanos: 

Curtius calls the subjects of Oxykanos the Praesti 
(Proshthas ?)* Oxykanos himself is called both by Strabo 
and Diodoros Portikanos. Cunningham places his territory 
to the west of the Indus in the level country around 
Larkhāna.* 


27. The principality of Sambos :' 

Sambos was the ruler of a mountainous country adjoin- 
ing the kingdom of Mousikanos, with whom he was at feud. “ 
His capital, called Sindimana, has been identified with 
Sehwan, a city on the Indus.* 


Chinnock, Arrian, p. 319. 

Mbb., VI. 9.61. 

Invasion of Alexander, p. 158. 

Sambhu, according to Bevan (Camb. Hist. Lod., 377). Samba ie possible 
alternative, < 

5 McCrindle, Invasion of Alexander, p. 404. 
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28. Patalene: 

It was the Indus delta, and took its name from the 
capital city, Patala, at or near the site of Bahmaņābād. 

Diodoros tells us ' that Tauala (Patala) had a political 
constitution drawn on the same lines as the Spartan ; for in 
this community the command in war was vested in two 
hereditary kings of different houses, while a Council of 
Elders ruled the whole state with paramount authority. 
One of the kings in the time of Alexander was called. 
Moeres.* ! 

The states described above had little tendency to unity 
or combination. Curtius tells us” that Ambhi, king of 
Taxila, was at war with Abisares and Poros. Arrian 
informs us that Poros and Abisares were not only enemies 
of Taxila but also of the neighbouring autonomous tribes. 
On one occasion the two kings marched against the 
Kshudrakas and the Mālavas.* Arrian further tells us that 
the relations between Poros and his nephew were far from 
friendly. Sambos and Mousikanos were also on hostile 
terms. Owing to these struggles and dissensions amongst 
the petty states, an invader had no common resistance to 
fear ; and he could be assured that many would welcome 
him out of hatred for their neighbours. M 

The Nandas of Magadha do not appear to have made any 
attempt to subjugate these states of the Uttarāpatha (North- 
west India). The task of reducing them was reserved for 
a foreign congueror, viz., Alexander of Macedon. The tale 
of Alexander's conquest has been told by many historians 
including Arrian, Q. Curtius Rufus, Diodoros Siculus 
Plutarch and Justin. We learn from Curtius that Bévthians 


Inv. Alex., p. 296. 

Inv. Alex., p. 256. 

Inv. Alex., p. 202. 
Chinnock, Arrian, p. 279. 
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and Dahae served in the Macedonian army.’ The expedi- 
tion led by Alexander was thus a combined Saka-Yavana 
expedition. The invader met with no such general con- 
federacy of the native powers like the one formed by the 
East Indian states against Kūņika-Ajātašatru. On the 
contrary he obtained assistance from many important chiefs 
like Ambhi of Taxila, Sang:eus (Saūjaya?) of Pushkaravati, 
Kophaios or Cophaeus (of the Kābul region?), Assagetes 
(ASvajit?), and Sisikottos (Sasigupta) who got as his 
reward the satrapy of the Assakenians.* The only princes 
or peoples who thought of combining against the invader 
were Poros and Abisares, and the Malavas (Malloi), 
Kshudrakas (Oxydrakai), and the neighbouring autonomous 
tribes. Even in the latter case personal jealousies prevented 
any effective results. Alexander met with stubborn resis- 
tance from individual chiefs and clans, notably from Astes 
(Hasti or Ashtaka?), the Aspasians, the Assakenians, the 
elder Poros, the Kathaians, the Malloi, the Oxydrakai, and 
the Brāhmaņas of the kingdom of Mousikanos. Massaga, 
the stronghold of the Assakenians, was stormed with great 
difficulty, Poros was defeated on the banks of the Hydaspes 
(B. C. 326), the Malloi and the Oxydrakgi were also no 
doubt crushed. But Alexander found that his Indian 
antagonists were different from the effete troops of Persia. 

Diodoros informs us” that at Massaga, where Alexander 
treacherously massacred the mercenaries, ‘the women, 

taking the arms of the fallen, fought side by side with the 
men." Poros, when he saw most of his forces scattered, 
his elephants lying dead or straying riderless, did not flee— 
as Darius Codomannus had twice fled—but remained fight- 
ing, seated on an elephant of commanding height, and 


1 Inv. Alex., p. 208. 
3 Inv. Alex., p. 112. 
3 Inv, Alex., p. 270, 
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received nine wounds before he was taken prisoner.' The, 
Malloi almost succeeded in killing the Macedonian king. 
But all this was of no avail. (A disunited people could not 
long resist the united forces of the Hellenic world led by 
the greatest captain of ancient Europe. Alexander suc- 
ceeded in conquering the old Persian sutrapies of Gandhara 
and ''India," but was unable to try conclusions with 
Agrammes king of the Gangaride and the Prasii, i.e., the 
last Nanda king of Magadha and the other Gangetic 
provinces. Plutarch informs us that the battle with Poros 
depressed the spirits of the Macedonians and made them 
very unwilling to advance further into India. Moreover 
they were afraid of the ** Gandaritai and the Praisiai ** who 
were reported to be waiting for Alexander with an army. 
of 80,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 8,000 war-chariots and 6,000 
fighting elephants. As a matter of fact when Alexander was 
retreating through Karmania he received a report that his 
satrap Philippos had been murdered. Shortly afterwards 
the Macedonian garrison was overpowered. The departure 
of Eudemos (cir. 317 B. C.) marks the final collapse of the 
Macedonian attempt to establish an empire in India.) 

The only permanent effect of Alexander’s raid seems 
to have been thé establishment of a number of Yona settle- 
ments in the Uttarapatha. The most important of these 
settlements were : | : 

l. The city of Alexandria (modern Charikar or Opian) 
in the land of the Parapanisadae, i e., the Kabul region. 

2. Boukephala, on the spot whence the Macedonian 
king had started to cross the Hydaspes (Jihlam). 

3. Nikaia, where the battle with Poros took place, 

4. Alexandria in Sind, in the vicinity of the countries 
of the Sodrai, or Sogdoi and Massanoi, who occupied the 
banks of the Indus.? 

1 Cf. Bury, Greece, pp. 428-129. 
1 Tay. Alex., pp. 293, 354. 
23 
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Ašoka recognised the existence of Yona settlers on the 


northern fringe of his empire, and appointed some of them 


(e.g., the Yavana-raja Tushāspha) to high offices of state. 
Boukephala Alexandria flourished as late as the time of the 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea.' One of the Alexandrias 
(Alasanda) is mentioned in the Mahavamnsa.* 

Alexander's invasion produced one indirect result. It 
helped the cause of Indian unity by destroying the power 
of the petty states of north-west India, just as the Danish 
invasion helped the union of England under Wessex by 
destroying the independence of Northumbria and Mercia. 
If Ugrasena-Mahāpadma was the precursor of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya in the east, Alexander was the forerunner 


. of that emperor in the north-west. 


1 Schoff's tr., p. 41. 
Z Geiger's tr , p. 194. 





| 
THe MAURYA EMPIRE ; THE ĒRA OF DIGVIJAYA. 
1. The Reign of Chandragupta Maurya. 


Mlechchhairudvejyamana bhujayugamadhund saméri- 
| tā rājamūrtteh 


Sa Srimadba ndhubhrityaschiramavatu mahim parthivas 


Chandraguptah. 
— Mudrārākshasa 


In B. C. 326 the flood of Macedonian invasion had ` 


overwhelmed the Indian states of the Paūjāb, and was 
threatening to burst upon the Madhyadeša. Agrammes 
was confronted with a crisis not unlike that which 
Arminius had to face when Varus carried the Roman 
Eagle to the Teutoburg Forest, or which Charles Martel 
had to face when the Saracens carried the Crescent to 


rr rua— rp 


the field of Tours. The question whether India was, or 


was not, to be Hellenized awaited decision. 
Agrammes was fortunate enough to escape the 


onslaught of Alexander. But it is doubtful whether he 


had the ability or perhaps the inclination to play the 
part of an Arminius or a Charles Martel, had the occasion 
arisem. But there was at this time another Indian who 
was made of different stuff. This was Chandragupta, 


the Sandrocottus of the classical writers. The rise of | 


Chandragupta is thus described by Justin.' 

“ India after the death of Alexander had shaken,. as 
it were, the yoke of servitude from its neck and put his 
governors to death. The author of this liberation was 


i Watson's tr., p. 142, 





Sandrocottus. This man was of mean dgin but was stimu- 
lated to aspire to regal power by supernatural encourage- 
— ment; for having offended Alexander by his boldness of 
speech and orders being given to kill him) he saved himself 
by swiftness of foot ; and while he was lying asleep, after 
his fatigue, a lion of great size having \come up to him 
licked Off with his tongue the sweat that was running from 
him, and after gently waking him, > left him. Being first 
= prompted by this prodigy to conceive hopes of royal dignity 
he drew together a band of robbers, and solicited the 
. Indians to support his new sovereignty. Sometime after, 
- as he was going to war with the generals) of Alexander, a 
wild elephant of great bulk presented it elf before him 
- .of its own accord and, as tamed down to gentleness, took 
him on his back and became his guide in |the war and 
conspicuous in fields of battle. Sandrocottus having 
thus acquired a throne was in possession of India 
when Seleucus was laying the foundations of his. future 

a greatness.’ | 
The above account, shorn of its marvellous element — 
amounts to this, that  Chandragupta, a man of non- 
_monarchical rank, placed himself at the head of the’ 
- Indians who chafed under the Macedonian yoke, and 
— after Alexander's departure defeated his generals and 
S shook the yoke of servitude from the neck '' of India. 
The verdict of the Hydaspes was thus reversed. ` 
The ancestry of Chandragupta is not known for 
certain. Hindu literary tradition connects him with the 
Nanda dynasty of Magadha. Tradition recorded in 
Mediaeval inscriptions, however, represents the Maurya 
family from which he sprang as belonging to the 
solar race. “‘ From Mandhatri, a prince of that 
| Maurya family.’ In the Rājputāna 
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LINEAGE OF CHANDRAGUPTA E 


Gazetteer, IL A, the Mewar Residency, compiled by Major 

K. D. Erskine (p. 14), the Moris (Mauryas) are described 

as a Rajput . clan. Jaina tradition recorded in the 
Párisishtaparvan (p. 56) represents Chandragupta as the son 

of a daughter of the chief of the village of Mayüra-poshaka. 
The Mabhavamsa' calls him a scion of the Moriya,( Maurya) 
clan. In the Divyāvadāna * Bindusara, the son of Chandra- 
gupta, claims to be a Kshatriya Mūrdhābbishikta. In 
the same work (p. 409) Asoka, the son of Bindusara, calls 
himself a Kshatriya. Cin the Mahāparinibbāna_ Sutta * 
the Moriyas are represented as the ruling clan of j 
Pipphalivana, and as belonging to the Kshatriya caste. ` 
As the Mahāparinibbāna Sutta is the most ancient 
of the works referred to above, and as it belongs to ~~ 
the early Buddhist period, its evidence must be accepted ` 
as authentic. It is, therefore, practically certain that | 
Chandragupta belonged to a Kshatriya community, _ viz., 
the Moriya (Maurya clan SPAIN | WO d - Bt 
"7" In the sixth century B. C. the Moriyas were 
ruling clan of the little republic of Pipphalivana. The 
must have been absorbed into the bci em pire 








the inglorious reign of A rh En ms, — there was gene) 
disaffection amongst his subjects, the Moriyas evident] 
came into prominence, probably under the leadership Or 
Chandragupta. These clansmen were no longer ` uler: 
and were merely Magadhan subjects. It is, therefore, 
not at all surprising that Justin calls Chandragupta 
a man of humble origin.) Plutarch, as well as Justin, 
informs us that Chandragupta paid a visit to Alexander. 
Plutarch says* '' Androkottus himself, who was then a 


* ° 
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lad, saw Alexander himself and afterwards used to «- 
declare that Alexander might easily have conquered the 
whole country, as the then king was hated by his subjects 
~ on account of his mean and wicked disposition.” From 
— this passage it is not unreasonable to infer that Chandra- 
gupta visited Alexander with the intention of inducing 
the conqueror to put an end to the rule of the tyrant of 
Magadha. His conduct may be compared to that of 
Rana Samgrāma Simha who invited Babur to put an end 
to the rule of Ibrahim Lūdi.' Apparently Chandragupta 
= found Alexander as great a tyrant as Agrammes, for 
Wwe learn from Justin that the Macedonian king 
did not scruple to give orders to kill the intrepid 
Indian lad for his boldness of speech.* The young 
Maurya apparently thought of ridding his country of both 
the tyrants, Macedonian as well as Indian. With the 
help of Kautilya, also called Chāņakya or Vishnugupta, 
son of a Brahmana of Taxila, (be overthrew the infamous 
Nanda. ‘Traditional accounts of the  confli etween 
_Chandragupta and the last Nanda are preserved in the 
Milindapaūho, the Puranas, the Mudrarakshasa, the 
 Mahavarnsa Tika and the Jaina Parišishtaparvan. The 
* Milindapanho® tells us that the Nanda army was com- 
manded by Bhaddasāla. The Nanda troops were evidently 
defeated with great slaughter, an exaggerated account of 
which is preserved in the Milindapatho vz 
_** Sometime after '” his acquisition of sovereignty, 
Chandragupta went to war with the prefects or generals 
of Alexander * and crushed their power. 





ra 


1 Regarding the conduct of Sarngrüma Simba, see Tod's Rdjasthan, Vol. I, 
P Ax (3). Anne Susannah Beveridge, the Bābur-nūma in English, Vol. If, 






T mesa titution of * Nanda ' for Alexander cannot be justified, 
‘ol. XXXVI, p. 147, 
4 t df ‘Smith, Ašoka, t que. a p. 14 n. 
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D G The overthrow of the Nandas, and the liberation of 
the Patijab were not the only achievements of the great 
Maurya. Plutarch tells us ' that he overran and subdued 
the whole of India with an army of 600,000 men. Justin 
also informs us that he was ** in possession of India." In 
his ‘‘ Beginnings of South Indian History," Chapter II, 
Prof. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar says that Māmulanār, an 
ancient Tamil author, makes frequent allusions to the 
Mauryas in the past having penetrated with a great army 
as far as the Podivil HilLin the 'linnevelly district. The 
statements of this author are said to be supported by Paranar 





or Param Korranàr and Kallil Āttiraiyanār. The advanced ` 


party of the invasion was composed of a warlike people 


called Kosar (Košalas?). The invaders advanced from the 


Konkan passing the hills Elilmalai, about sixteen miles 
north of Cannanore, and entered the Kongu (Coimbatore) 
district, ultimately going as far as the Podiyil Hill. Un- 
fortunately the name of the Maurya leader is not given. 
But the expression ** Vamba Moriyar °’ or Maurya upstarts * 


would seem to suggest that the first Maurya, i.c., Chandra- 


gupta and his adherents, were meant." 
Certain Mysore Inscriptions refer to Cbandragupta's 
rule in north Mysore. Thus one inscription says that 


Nagakhanda in the Shikārpur Tālug was protected by the 


wise Chandragupta, ‘‘an abode of the usages of eminent 
Kshatriyas." * ‘This is of the fourteenth century and little 
reliance can be placed upon it. But when the state- 
ments of Plutarch, Justin, Māmulanār, and the Mysore 


1 Alex. LXII. u 

? Beginnings of South Indian History, p. 89. 

3 Barnett suggests (Camb. Hist. Ind., 596) that the * Vamba Moriyar ' or ‘ Bastard 
Mauryas* were possibly a branch of the Konkani Mauryas, For other suggestions, 
ace JRAS., 1923, pp. 93-96. Some Tamil scholars hold that “ the Moriyar were not 
allowed to enter Tamilakam, and the last point they reached was the Venkata 
hill” (IHQ., 1928, p. 145). They also reject Prof. Aiyangar's statement about the 
Kosar. 

| Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 10. 
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inscriptions referred to by Rice, are read together, they seem f^ 
to suggest that the first Maurya did conquer a considerable 
portion of trans- Vindhyan India. 

Whatever we may think of Chandragupta's connection 
with Southern India, there can be no doubt that he pushed 
his conquests as far as Surāshtra in Western India. 
The Junagadh Rock inscription of the Mahakshatrapa 
KRudradāman refers to bis Rashtriya or High Commissioner, 
Pushyagupta, the Vaisya, who constructed the famous 
Sudaršana Lake.’ 





r O) The Seleukidan War. 


We learn from Justin” that when Chandragupta was 
in possession of India Seleukos (Seleucus), a general of 
Alexander, was laying the foundations of his future great- 
ness. Seleukos was the son of Antiochos, a distinguished 
general of Philip of Macedon, and his wife Laodice. After 
the division of the Macedonian Empire among the followers 
of Alexander he carried on several wars in the east. He 
first took Babylon, and then his strength being increased 
by this success, subdued the Bactrians. He next made an 
expedition into India. Appianus says” that he crossed 
the Indus and waged war on Chandragupta, king of the 
Indians, until he made friends and entered into relations of 
marriage with him. -Justin also observes that after making 
a league with Chandragupta, and settling his affairs in 
the east, Seleukos proceeded to join in the war against 
Antigonos. Plutarch supplies us with the information 
that Chandragupta presented 500 elephants to Seleukos. 


1 The subjugation of the whole of Northern India (Udichi) from the Himālayas 
to the sea is probably suggested by the following passage in the Kautiliya Artha- 
śsstra (IX. 1), ** Deéah Pritbivi; tasyarh Himavat Samudrāntaram Udichinarh 
yojsnasabasra parimānam atiryak Chukravarti-Kshetram.'** 

z Watson” a tr., p. 143. i 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 114. 

! 
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— important details are given by Strabo who 
says : ! | 

'**'The Indians occupy (in part) some of the countries 
situated along the Indus, which formerly belonged to the 
Persians: Alexander deprived the Ariani of them, and 
established there settlements of his own. But Seleucus 
Nicator gave them to Sandrocottus in consequence of a 
marriage contract, and received in turn 500 elephants.”' 
'* The Indians occupied a larger portion of Ariana, which 
they had received from the Macedonians.'' ° 


Tt will be seen that the classical writers do not give us 
any detailed record of the actual conflict between Seleukos 
and Chandragupta. They merely speak of the results. 
There can be no doubt that the invader could not make 
much headway, and concluded an alliance which was 
cemented by a marriage contract. In his Asoka’ Dr. 
Smith rightly observes that the current notion that the 
Syrian king ‘ gave his daughter in marriage’ to Chandra- 
gupta is not warranted by the evidence, which testifies 
merely to a * matrimonial alliance.” The Indian Emperor 
obtained some of the countries situated along the Indus 
which formerly belonged to the Persians, together with 
the larger portion of Ariana, ‘“‘ giving in exchange the ` 
comparatively small recompense of 500 elephants.” Dr. 
Smith adduces good grounds for believing that the territory 
ceded by the Syrian king included the four satrapies : 
Aria, Arachosia, Gedrosia and the Paropanisadai, ¿.e., 
Herat, Kandahar, Makrān and Kabul. The inclusion of 
the Kabul valley within the Maurya Empire is proved by 
the inscriptions of Ašoka, the grandson of Chandragupta, 
which speak of the Yonas and Gandhāras as vassals of the 
Empire. 

! H. & F., ITT, p. 125. 


7 Ibid, p. 78. 
! Third Ed., p. 15. 
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Megasthenes. 

We learn from the classical writers that after the war 
the Syrian and Indian Emperors lived on friendly terms. 
Athenaios tells us that Chandragupta sent presents includ- 
ing certain powerful aphrodisiacs to the Syrian monarch.’ 
Seleukos sent an envoy to the Maurya court, whose name 
was Megasthenes. Arrian tells us? that Megasthenes 
originally lived with Sibyrtios, the satrap of Arachosia. 
He was sent from thence to Pātaliputra where he often 
visited the Maurya Emperor, and wrote a history on Indian 
affairs. The work of Megasthenes has been lost. The 
fragments that survive in quotations by later authors like 
Strabo, Arrian, Diodorus and others, have been collected by 
Schwanbeck, and translated by McCrindle. As Professor 
Rhys Davids observes, Megasthenes possessed very little 
critical judgment, and was, therefore, often misled by wrong 
information received from others. But he isa truthful 
witness concerning matters which came under his personal 
observation. The most important piece of information 
supplied by him is, as Rhys Davids has pointed out, the 
description of Pātaliputra which Arrian quotes in Chapter 
X of his Indica : 

‘“ The largest city in India, named Palimbothra, is in 
the land of the Prasians, where is the confluence of the 
river Erannobaos * and the Ganges, which is the greatest 
of rivers. The Erannobaos would be third of the Indian 
rivers......... «5+. Megasthenes says that on the side where 
it is longest this city extends 80 stades (9% miles) 
in length, and that its breadth is fifteen (1% miles); that 
the city has been surrounded with a ditch in breadth 6 

S^ 


! Inv. Alex., p. 405. | ? Chinnock's tr., p. 254. 
3 Erannobaos = Hiraņyavūha, i.e., the Son. Cf. * Anuñonarb Pátaliputrain'" 
(Patafijali, II, 1.2). a | 
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plethra (606 feet), and in depth 30 cubits; and that its 
wall has 570 towers and 64 gates.'' ' 

There were many other cities in the empire besides 
Pataliputra. Arrian says ‘‘ it would not be possible to record 
with accuracy the number of their cities on account of 
their multiplicity. Those which are situated near the rivers 
or the sea are built of wood; for if they were built of brick 
they could not long endure on account of the rain and 
because the rivers overflowing their banks fill the plains 
with water. But those which have been founded in 
commanding places, lofty and raised above the adjacent 
country, are built of brick and mortar.’ he most 
important cities of Chandragupta’s empire, besides the 
metropolis, were Taxila, Ujjain and Kausambi) 

Aļian gives the following account of the palace of 
Chandragupta. ‘‘In the Indian royal palace? where the 
greatest of all the kings of the country resides, besides much 
else which is calculated to excite admiration, and with which 
neither Susa, nor Ekbatana can vie (for, methinks, only 
the well-known vanity of the Persians could prompt such 
a comparison), there are other wonders besides. In the 
parks tame peacocks are kept, and pheasants which have 
been domesticated; there are shady groves and pasture 
grounds planted with trees, and branches of trees which 
the art of the woodsman has deftly interwoven: while 
some trees are native to the soil, others are brought from 
other parts, and with their beauty enhance the charms 
of the landscape. Parrots are natives of the country, 
_ and keep hovering about the king and wheeling round 

— vast though their numbers be, no Indian ever 
eats a parrot. The Braghmans honour them highly 
above all other birds—because the parrot alone can 


' Of. Patanjali, IV. 3.2, ** Pataliputrakah prasid&h Pātaliputrakāt prākārā iti." 
9 ae .. j K i 4 
Ton: sare Bugübga palace was the favourite resort of Chandragupta (JRAS, 
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* 
* ‘imitate human speech. Within the palace grounds are 


— artificial ponds in which they keep fish of enormous size but 


quite tame. No one has permission to fish for these 
except the king's sons while yet in their boyhood. These 
youngsters amuse themselves while fishing in the unruffled 
sheet of water and learning how to sail their boats.'' ' 
The imperial palace probably stood close to the modern 
village of Kumrahàr. The unearthing of the ruins of 
the Maurya pillar-hall and palace near Kumrahār, said to 
haye been built on the model of the throne room and palace 
of Darius at Persepolis, has led Dr. Spooner to propound 
the theory that the Mauryas were Zoroastrians.* Dr. Smith 
observes that the resemblance of the Maurya buildings 
with the Persian palace at Persepolis is not yet definitely 
established. Besides, as Professor  Chanda observes, 
** Ethnologists do not recognize high class architecture 
as test of race, and in the opinion of experts the buildings of 
Darius and Xerxes at Persepolis are not Persian in style, but 
are mainly dependent on Babylonian models and bear 
traces of the influence of Greece, Egypt and Asia Minor.” 
We learn from Strabo * that the king usually remained 
within the palace under the protection of female guards 
(c -, stri ganair dhanvibhih of the Arthašāstra) and appeared 
ublic only on four occasions, viz., in time of war ; to 


sit in his court as a judge; to offer sacrifice; and to go on 
hunting expeditions. 


Chandragupta's Government. 






Chandragupta was not only a great soldier an on- 
queror, he wasa great administrator. vx v 


| McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Dikin; pp. 141-42. 


* Smith, The Oxford History of India, p. 77. Macphail, Ašoka, pp. 23-95, ` 
3 J.R.A.8., 1915, pp. 68 f., 405 ff. 


* H. & F.'s Ed., Vol. III, p. 106; cf. Stil EHI., p. 123, 
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Greek ambassador at his court, bas left detailed accounts 
of his system of government ‘The edicts of his grandson 
Ašoka and the Arthošāstra attributed to his minister 
Kautilya confirm in many respects the particulars of the 
organisation of the empire given by the distinguished 
envoy. 

The supreme Government consisted of two main parts : 

1. The Raja, and A 

2. the “ Councillors '' and ‘‘ Assessors `’ (Mahāmātras, 
and Amātyas or Sachivas). M 

The Rājā or sovereign was the head of the state. He 
had military, judicial, legislative, as well as executive 
functions. We have already seen that one of the occasions 
when he left his palace was war.' He considered plans of 
military operations with his Senapati.* 

He also sat in his court to administer justice. ‘‘ He 
remains there all day thus occupied, not suffering 
himself to be interrupted even though the time arrives 
for attending to his person. ‘This attention to his 
person consists of friction with pieces of wood, and he 
continues to listen to the cause, while the friction 
is performed by four attendants who surround him." ? 
Kautilya says,* “‘ when in the court, he (the king) shall 
never cause his petitioners to wait at the door, for when 
a king makes himself inaccessible to his people and 
entrusts his work to his immediate officers, he may be 
sure to engender confusion in business, and to cause 
thereby public disaffection, and himself a prey to his 
enemies. He shall, therefore, personally attend to the 
busi ess Of gods, of heretics, of Brāhmaņas learned in the 
ehs, of cattle, of sacred places, of minors, the aged, the 
afflicted, the helpless and of women;—all this in order 





! Cf. Strabo, XV. i; and Kautilya, Bk, X, * Kaut., p. 38. 


4 H. & F., Strabo, III, pp. 106-107. t Shamasastry 's translation, p. 43. 
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(of enumeration) or according to the urgency or S rata 
— il those works. All urgent calls he shall hear at once.’ 
As to the king’s legislative function we should note 


“tat Kautilya ' calls him *' dharma-pravartaka,' * and in- 


cludes Rājašāsana among the sources of law. As instances 
of royal *' Šāsanas '" or rescripts may be mentioned the 
Edicts of Ašoka, the famous grandson of Chandragupta. 

Among executive functions of the king, our autho- 
rities mention the posting of watchmen, attending to the 
accounts of receipts and expenditure, appointment of 
ministers, priests and superintendents, correspondence 
with the Mantriparishad, collection of the secret infor- 
mation gathered by spies, reception of envoys, etc." 

- Kautilya holds that Rājatva (sovereignty) is possible 
only with assistance.” A single wheel can never move. 
Hence the king shall employ Sachivas and hear their 
opinion. The Sachivas or Amštyas of Kautilya correspond 
to the ‘* seventh caste " of Megasthenes which assisted 
the king in deliberating on public affairs. This class was 
small in numbers, but in wisdom and justice excelled all 
the others.' Q 1 

The most important amongst the Sachivas or Amātyas 
were undoubtedly the Mantrins or High Ministers, pro- 
bably corresponding to the Mahāmātras of Asoka’s Rock 
Edict VI, and the ** advisers of the king '' referred to by 
Diodorus (II. 41). ‘They were selected from those 
Amātyas whose character had been tested under all kinds 
of allurements. * They were given the highest salary, 

1 Bk. III, Chap. T. x 


* Kautilya, Bk. I, Cb. XVI; XVIII; Bk. VIII, Ch. I. Cf. Ašoka” k 
Edicts III (regulation about a!pa-ryayatā and alpa-bhāņdatā), v (appointr „of 
high officials), VI (relations with the Parishad, and collection of information from 
the Paļivedakā), and XIII (diplomatic relations with foreign powers). 

3 Cf. Manu, VIT. 55. 


4 Chinnock, Arrian, p. 413. 
5 Sarvopadha 4oddán Mantrinal kuryüt.—^A 
also the J — * Rock Bet oc of — 
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viz., 48,000 panas per annum.' They assisted the king in 
examining the character of the Amatyas who were employ- 
ed in ordinary departments.* All kinds of administrative 
measures were preceded by consultation with three or four 
of them." In works of emergency (ātyāyike karye) they 
were summoned along with the Mantriparishad. They 
exercised a certain amount of control over the Imperial 
Princes.” They accompanied the king to the battle-field, 
and gave encouragement to the troops.” Kautilya was evi- 
dently one of these Mantrins. Another minister (or 
Pradeshtri ?) was apparently Maniyatappo, a Jatilian, who 
helped the king to ‘‘confer the blessings of peace on the 
country by extirpating marauders who were like unto 
thorns.'' ” That there were at times more than one Mantrin 
is proved by the use of the plural Mantrinah. 

In addition to the Mantrins there was the Mantri- 
parishad, i.e. Assembly of Councillors or Council of 
Ministers. The existence of the Parishad as an important 
element of the Maurya constitution is proved by the 
third and sixth Rock Edicts of Ašoka. The members of 
the Mantriparishad were not identical with the Mantrins. 


In several passages of Kautilya's Arthašāstra the 
Mantrins are sharply distinguished from the Mantri- | 


parishad.* The latter evidently occupied an inferior posi- 
tion. Their salary was only 12,000 panas, whereas the 
salary of a Mantrin was 48,000. They do not appear to 
have been consulted on ordinary occasions, but were sum- 
moned along with the Mantrins when Ātyāyika karya, i.e, 
works of emergency had to be transacted. The king was 
to be guided by the decision of the majority (Bhūyishthāh). 


| Kautilya, p. 247. * Ibid, p. 16. 





3 [bid, pp. 26, 28. | Ibid, p. 20. ^f. Ašoka's Rock 

5 Ibid, p. 843. Gf the Kumār ütyas of the Gupta period. ENT 
6 Ibid, p. 368. ë 

* Turnour's Mahüvarbsa, p. xli 
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They also attended the king at the time of the reception of 


_envoys (p. 45). From the passage ''Mantriparishadarn 


dvādašāmātyān kurvita'' it appears that the Parishad used 
to be recruited from all kinds of Amātyas (not necessarily 
from Mantrins). From Kautilya's denunciation of a king 
with a ** Kshudraparishad ” (p. 259), his rejection of the 
views of the Mānavas, Bārhaspatyas and the AuSanasas, 
his preference for an ‘‘Akshudra-parishad,’’ and his refer- 
ence to Indra's Parishad of a thousand Rishis, it may be 
presumed that he wanted to provide for the needs of a 
growing empire, and prevailed upon his master to consti- 
tute a fairly big assembly. 

Besides the Mantrins and the Mantriparishad, there 
was another class of Amātyas who filled the great admi- 
nistrative and judicial appointments, Kautilya says 
(p. 17) that the ** dharmopadhasuddha '' Amātyās should be 
employed in civil * and criminal * courts; the '* arthopadha- 
Suddha " Amātyas should be employed as Saméahartri 
(**Chancellor of the Exchequer and Minister of the Inte- 
rior*') and Sannidhatr (High Treasurer and Keeper of 
Stores); the '' kāmopadhāšuddha '" Amātyas should be ap- 
pointed to superintend the pleasure grounds, the ‘‘ bhayo- 


S padhasuddha'' Amātyas should be appointed to immediate 


service (āsanna kārya), while those who are proved impure 
should be employed in mines, timber and elephant forests,’ 
and manufactories. Untried Amātyas were to be employed 


i Cf. the Karma-Sachicas of the Junügadh Rock Inscription of Rudradiman. 

2 Civil (Dbarmasthiya) Courts were established ''in the cities of Sangrahaņa 
(in the midst of a collection of ten villages), Dronamukba (in the centre of fcur 
hundred villages), Sthiniya (in the centre of eight hundred villages), and at places 
where districts met (Janapada-sandhi)," and consisted of three Dharmasthag and 
three Amütyas. 

3 A Criminal (Kontakaéodbana) Court consisted of 3 Amātyas, or 3 Pradeshtris. 

4 For the duties of these officers sec Kautilya's Arthaéástra, Bk. II, 5-6, 35; Bk. IV, 
4; Bk. V,2. For the Revenue system under the Mauryas, see Ghoshal, Hindu 
Revenue System, pp. 165 f. " 

5 Cf. wisalu Pillar Edict V, 3 d 
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in ordinary departments (sāmānya adhikarana). Persons 
endowed with the qualifications required in an Amātya 
(Amātya sampadopeta) were appointed Nisrishtārthāh or 
Ministers Plenipotentiary, Lekhakas or Ministers of Corres- 
pondence, and Adhyakshas or Superintendents. 

The statements of Kautilya regarding the employment 
of Amātyas as the chief executive and judicial officers of 
the realm, are confirmed by the classical writers. Strabo, 
for example, observes,’ ** the seventh caste consists of coun- 
sellors and assessors (Symbouloi and Synedroi) of the king. 
To these persons belong the offices of state, tribunals of 
justice, and the whole administration of affairs." Arrian 
also says, ‘‘from them are chosen their rulers, governors 
deputies, treasurers, generals, admirals, 


of provinces, 
and superintendents of agri- 


controllers of expenditure, 


culture.” .. 
The Adhyakshas who formed the pivot of the Maurya 


administration, are evidently referred to by Strabo as 
Magistrates in the following passage : wy 

** Of the Magistrates, some have the charge of the 
market,* others of the city, others of the soldiery.* Some‘ 
have the care of the rivers, measure the land, as in Egypt, 


and inspect the closed reservoirs, from which wateris ` 


distributed by canals, so that all may have an equal use 
of it. These persons have charge also of the hunters, and 
have the power of rewarding or punishing those who merit 
either. They collect the taxes, and superintend the occu- 
pations connected with land, as wood-cutters, carpenters, 
workers in brass, and miners. They superintend the public 
roads, and place a pillar at every ten stadia to indicate 
the by-ways and distances. Those who have charge of the 


1 H. & F., Vol. III, p. 103. Cf. Diodorus, II. 41. " 

* ''District'" according to the Cambridge History of India, T, 417. 

3 Cf. the Durga-rüshtra-danda-mukhyas of Kautilya, Bk. XIIT, Cbs. IIT and V 

‘ i.e., the district officials (Agronomoi). ) 
25 et = 
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city (astynomoi) are divided into six bodiés of five each.' 


Next to the Magistrates of the city is a third body of £over- 
nors, who have the care of military affairs. This class 
also consists of six divisions each composed of five persons.” ° 
The Magistrates in charge of the city and those in 
charge of military affairs are evidently the same as the 
Nagaradhyakshas and Baladhyakshas of tbe Arthasástra.* 
Dr. Smith remarks,* “the Boards described by Megas- 
thenes as in charge of the business of the capital and the 
army are unknown to the author (Kautilya), who contem- 
plated each such charge as the duty of a single officer. 
The creation of the Boards may have been an innovation 
effected by Chandragupta personally.'' But the historian 
overlooks the fact that Kautilya distinctly says, ** Bahu- 
mukhyarn anityam chadhikaranam sthüpayet,'' each depart- 
ment shall be officered by several temporary heads ;° 
**Adhyakshah Sankhyāyaka-Lekhaka-Rūpadaršaka-Nivi- 
grāhak-Ottarādhyaksha-sakhāh karmāņi kuryuh.'” Evi- 
dently Dr. Smith notices only the Adhyakshas but ignores 
the existence of the  Uttaradhyakshas and others. 
As in regara to the ArthaSistra Smith notices only the 
| Each body was responsible for one of the following departments, piz., (1) the 
mechanical arta, (2) foreign residents, (3) registration of births and deaths, (4) sales, 
exchanges, weights and measures, (5) supervision of manufactured articles and (6) 
collection of tithes on sales. 
2 Each division or Board was responsible for one of the following departments, 
piz., the navy, transport and commissariat (cf. Vishti Karmüni of Kautilya Bk. X, 
Ch. IV), the infantry, the cavalry, the chariots and the elephants. In the Sianti- 
parva the divisions are stated to be six (CITT. 35) or eight (LIX. 41-42): 
Ratbà Nāgā Haoyēšchaiva Pādātāšehaiva Pindava 
Viabtir Navas Charāšfcbaiva Dedik’ iti chūsbļarmam 
Abgünyetüni Kauravy« prakā$āni balasya tu. 
The Ragbuvarīša (IV, 26) refers to Shudvidham balam., 
3 Mysore Ed., 1919, p. 55. Nagaura-Dhāvya-Vyāvahārika-Kārmāntika-Balā- 
dhyaksbāļ. Cf. Balapradhūnā and Nigamupradhānāļ of Mbb., V. 2. 6 
t EHI., 1914, p. 141. Cf. Monahan, Early History of Bengal, pp. 167-64, and 
Stein, Megasthenes und Kautilya, pp. 223 IT. 
5 Arthaé4stra, 1919, p. 69. On page 57 we have the following passage — Hasty- 
aéva-ratha-padatam-aneka-mukbyam-avasthapayet, ie., elephants, cavalry, chariots, 
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Adhyakshas, so in regard to the classical accounts he takes 
note only of the Boards, but ignores the chiefs who are 
expressly mentioned in two passages,’ viz.— 

“ One division is associated with the Chief Naval 
Superintendent, “another (division) is associated with 
the person who has the charge of the bullock-teams.'' The 
Chief Naval Superintendent and the Person in Charge of 
the Bullock-teams, doubtless, correspond to the Nāva- 
dhyaksha and Go'dhyaksha of the Arthasastra. It isa 
mistake to think that the Nüvadhyaksha of the early Hindu 
period was a purely civil official, for he was responsible for 
the destruction of Himsrikds, and the Mahābhārata (XII. 
lix, 41-42) clearly refers to the navy as one of the argas of 
the Royal Forces. The civil duties of the Navadhyaksha 
have their counterpart in those of Megasthenes’ Admiral 
relating to the '* letting out of ships on hire for the trans- 
port both of passengers and merchandize.’’ * 

The central popular assemblies like those that existed 
among the Lichchhavis, Mallas, Sakyas and other Sanghas 
had no place in the Maurya constitution. The custom of 
summoning a great assembly of Gramikas seems also to 
have fallen into disuse. 


Provincial Government. 


The Empire was divided into a number of provinces, 
because ** No single administration could support the 
Atlantean load." The exact number of provinces in 
Chandragupta's time is unknown. In the time of his 
grandson Asoka there were at least five, viz. : 


1. Uttarāpatha * — capital, Taxila 
2. Avanti rattha * A - Ujjayini 


' H. & F., Strabo, III, p. 104, 
* Strabo, XV. 1. 46. 

A. Divyāvudāna, p. 407. 

* Mahbábodbivarbsa, p. 98, 
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3. Dakshiņāpatha 
4, Kalinga 
5. Prachya (Prasii) 


Ets Capital, Suvarnagiri (?) 
is Tosali 
i Pātaliputra 

Of these only the first two and the last one can be said, 
with any amount of certainty, to have formed parts of 
Chandragupta's Empire. But, it is not altogether improb- 
able that Dakshiņāpatha, too, was one of Chandragupta s 
provinces. The outlying provinces were ruled by princes 
of the blood royal who were styled Kumāras. We learn 
from Kautilya’s Arthašāstra (p. 247) that the salary of a 
Kumāra was 12,000 panas per annum. 

The Home Provinces, i.e., Prāchya and the Madhyadeša, 
were directly ruled by the Emperor himself with the assis- 
tance of Mahāmātras stationed in important cities lke 
Pataliputra, Kausambi, etc. 

Besides the Imperial Provinces Maurya India included 
a number of territories which enjoyed a certain amount 
of autonomy. Arrian refers to cities which enjoyed a 
democratic Government.' Kautilya (p. 378) refers to a 
number of Sanghas, e.g., Kamboja, Surāshtra, etc. The 
Kambojas find prominent mention as a separate unit even 
in the Thirteenth Rock edict of Ašoka. That Surāshtra 
was autonomous in the time of Ašoka seems probable 
from HRudradāman's inscription at Junagadh which refers 
to its Raja, the Yavana Tushāspha, the contemporary and 
vassal of Asoka. The Yavanaraja was probably a Greek 
chief of the North-West who was appointed Mukhya 
of the Surāshtra Sañgha by Ašoka, just as Raji Mānsingh 
of Amber was appointed Sūbahdār of Bengal by Akbar. 
His title of Raja probably indicates that he enjoyed a 
certain amount of autonomy. His relations with Asoka 
remind us of the relationship subsisting between the Raja 
of the Sakya state and Pasenadi. In the time of the first 


1 Chinnock, Arrian, p. 413. 
* * 
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Maurya Surāshtra had an oflicer named Pushyagupta, 
the Waisya, who is described as a Rashtriya of Chandra- 
gupta. In the Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part I, p. 18, 
the word Rashtriya was taken to mean a brother-in-law. 
Kielhorn, however in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. III, 
p. 46, took the term to mean a provincial Governor. 'This 
meaning does not seem to be quite satisfactory because 
we have already seen that Surüshtra was very probably an 
autonomous vassal state, and not an Imperial Province. 
A Rashtriya seems to have been a sort of Imperial High 
Commissioner, and the position of Pushyagupta in Surāsh- 
tra was probably like that of Lord Cromer in Egypt. 
Neither the Arthaáástra nor the edicts of Asoka mention 
any class of officials called Rashtriya. It is, however, 
probable, that the Rashtriya was identical with the 
Rāshtrapāla whose salary was equal to that of a 
Kumara.’ 


Overseers and Spies. 


The classical writers refer to a class of men called 
Overseers (Episkopoi) who ‘‘overlook what is done through- 
out the country and in the cities, and make report to the 
king where the Indians are ruled by a king, or the magis- 
trates where the people have a democratic Government.''? 
Strabo calls this class of men the Ephori or Inspectors. 
** They are,” says he, “ intrusted with the superintendence 
of all that is going on, and it is their duty to report privately 
to the king...The best and the most faithful persons are 
appointed to the office of Inspector.” The overseers 
of Arrian and the Inspectors of Strabo probably corres- 
pond either to the Pradeshtris or:to the Gūdha-Purushas of 
the Arthasastra. Dr. Thomas derives the word Pradeshtri 

t Arthašāstra, p. 247. For Rishtriya, see also Mbb., XII. 56, 12; 87. 9. 

* Chinnock, Arrian, p. 413. 

> H.& F., Strabo, IIT, p. 103. 
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If the Parisishtaparvan of Hemachandra is to be 
believed Chandragupta had a queen named Durdhara who 
became the mother of Bindusāra, the son who succeeded 
him on the throne. In the absence of corroborative evi- 
dence, however, the name of the queen cannot be accepted 
as genuine. y 


II. The Reign of Bindusāra. 


Chandragupta Maurya was succeeded in or about the 
year 298 B.C. by his son Bindusāra Amitraghāta. The 
name or title Amitraghāta (slayer of foes) is a restoration 
in Sanskrit" of the Amitrachates of Athenaios, and 
Allitrochades of Strabo, who is stated to have been the 
son of Sandrocottus. Dr. Fleet prefers the rendering 
Amitrakhada or devourer of enemies, which is said to 
occur as an epithet of Indra.” In the Ràjávalikathe the 
name of Chandragupta's son and successor is given as 
Simha-sena. From Ašokā's Rock Edict VIII (Kalsi Text) 
it appears probable that Bindusāra, as well as other prede- 
cessors of Ašoka, used the style Devānampiya. 

If Hemachandra and Tāranātha are to be believed, 
Kautilya or Chāņakya continued to serve as minister for 
some time after the accession of Bindusüra.* ““ Chünaka,'' 
says Tāranātha, “f one of his (Bindusāra's) great lords, 
procured the destruction of the nobles and kings of sixteen 
towns, and as king he made himself master of all the 

! Cf. Lassen, and Cunn. (Bhilaa Topes, p. 92). The term Amitraghüta occurs 
in Pataūijali's Mabābhāsbya, III. 2, 2. Dr. Jarl Charpentier observes (in Le Monde 
Oriental, quoted in Calcutta Review, May-June, 1926, p. 399), *' that the Greek word 
Aurpoxarms as a synonym of Bindusāra, should be rendered Amitrag’' üta seems c'ear 
not only from the Mahābhāsya but also from the royal title amitrünámhantàá in Ait. 
Br., VIII. 17." In JRAS., 1928, January, however, ho prefers to restore Amitrochates 


as Amitrakhüda (p. 135). Cf. Rig-veda, X. 152.1. 
2 JIfAS., 1909, p. 24. 


3 Jacobi, PariWishtaparvan, p. 62; Ind. Ant., 1875, p. 364. For the alleged 
conpeection of Bindusüra with another minister named Subandbu, the author of the 
Vaisavadatta Nàtyadb&árá, see Proceedings of the Second Oriental Conference, 
pp. 208-11, | x 


x am " 
F. + - *-- 
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territory between the eastern and western seasgs.'" The 
conquest of the territory between the eastern and western 
seas has been taken by some scholars to refer to the 
annexation of the Deccan.' But we should not forget that 
already in the time of Chandragupta the Maurya Empire 
extended from Surashtra to Bengal (Gangarid:), i.e., from 
the western to the eastern sea. Tāranātha's statement 
need mean nothing more than the suppression of a general 
revolt. No early tradition expressly connects the name 
of Bindusāra with the conquest of the Deccan.” The story 
of the subjugation of sixteem towns may or may not be 
true, but we are told in the Divyāvadāna * that at least 
one town of note, viz., Taxila, revolted during the reign 
of Bindusāra. The king is said to have despatched Asoka 
there. While the prince was nearing Taxila with his 
troops the people came out to meet him, and said ““ we 
are not opposed to the prince, nor even to king Bindusāra, 
but the wicked ministers (Dushtāmātyāh) insult us.” 
The high-handedness of the Maurya officials in the outlying 
provinces is alluded to by Ašoka himself in his Kalinga 
Edict. ^ Addressing his Mahāmātras the Emperor says: 


** All men are my children: and, just as I desire for 
my children that they may enjoy every kind of prosperity 
and happiness both in this world and in the next, so also 
I desire the same for all men. You, however, do not grasp 
this truth to its full extent. Some individual, perchance, 
pays heed, but to a part only, not the whole. See then to 
this, for the principle of government is well established. 
Again, tt happens that some individual incurs imprisonment 


1 Cf. Smith, EHT., p. 149, JRAS., 1919, 598; Jayaswal, The Empire of Bindu. 
sūra, JBORS., ii. 82. 

2 See however, Subramaniam, JRAS., 1923, p. 96. “ My Guru's Guru had 
written in his commentary on a Sangam work that the Tuļu-nāda was established b 
the son of Chandragupta,"’ perhaps Tuliyan (Tuli = Bindu). | : 

3 Cowell and Neil's Ed., p. 371. 

í Smith, A&oka, third edition, pp. 194-95, 

< 
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or torture, and when the result is his imprisonment without 
due cause, many other people are deeply grieved.” In such 
a case you must desire to do justice...and for this purpose, 
in accordance with the Law of Piety, I shall send forth in 
rotation every five years such persons (Mahāmātras) as are 
of mild and temperate disposition, and regardful of the 
sanctity of life, who knowing this my purpose will comply 
with my instructions. From Ujjain, however, the Prince for 
this purpose will send out a similar body of officials, and will 
not over-pass three years. Im the same way from Tazila.' 


Foreign Relations. 


In his relations with the Hellenistic powers Bindusāra 
pursued a pacific policy. We learn from the classical 
writers (e.g., Strabo) that the king of Syria despatched to 
his court an ambassador named Deimachos. Pliny’ tells us 
that (Ptolemy) Philadelphos, King of Egypt, sent an envoy 
named Dionysios. Dr. Smith, however, points out that it 
is uncertain whether Dionysios presented his credentials to 
Bindusāra or to his son and successor, Asoka. The same 
historian says’ that Patrokles, am officer who served under 
both Seleukos and his son, sailed in the Indian seas and 
collected much geographical information which Strabo 
and Pliny were glad to utilize. Athenaios tells an anec- 
dote of private friendly correspondence between Antiochos, 
king of Syria, and Bindusāra which indicates that the 
Indian monarch communicated with his Hellenistic 
contemporaries on terms of equality and friendliness. 
We are told that Amitrochates (Bindusüra), the king of 
the Indians, wrote to Antiochos asking that king to buy 
and send him sweet wine, dried figs, and a sophist, and 
Antiochos replied: we shall send you the figs and the 
wine, but in Greece the laws forbid a Sophist to be sold.” : 


* McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, p. 108. — — 
*  Aéoka, third edition, p. 19, — , MeOrindie, Inv, Alex, M qe | 
E" - > aa! | T Y 
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Bindusāra's Family. 


Bindusāra had many children besides Asoka, the son 


who succeeded him on the throne. We learn from a pas- 
sage of the Fifth Rock Edict in which the duties of the 
Dharma-mahamatras are described, that Asoka had many 
brothers and sisters. The Divyāvadāna mentions two of 
these brothers, namely, Susima and Vigatāšoka. The 
Ceylonese Chronicles seem also to refer to these two princes 
though under diflerent names, calling the former Sumana 
and the latter Tishya. Susima-Sumana is said to have 
been the eldest son of Bindusàra and a step-brother of Asoka, 
while Vigatāšoka-Tishya is reputed to have been the young- 
est son of Bindusara and a uterine brother of Asoka, born 
ofa Brahmana girl named Subhadrangi. Hiuen Tsang 
mentions a brother of Ašoka named Mahendra. Ceylonese 
tradition, however, represents thé latter as a son of Asoka. 

Bindusara died after a reign of 25 years according to 
the Puranas, and 28 years according to the Ceylonese Chro- 
nicles. According to Dr. Smith’s chronology his reign 
terminated about 273 B.C.’ If the Ceylonese account be 
correct, the date of his accession was about 301 and not 
298 B.C. 


III. The Early Years of Ašoka. 


Both the Divyāvadāna and the Ceylonese Chronicles 
agree that there wasa fratricidal struggle after the death 
of Bindusāra. Asoka is said to have overthrown his eldest 


step-brother with the help of Radhagupta whom he made his 


Agrāmātya (Chief Minister). Dr. Smith observes,? ** the 
fact that his formal consecration or coronation (abhisheka) 


was delayed for some four years * until 269 B.C., confirms - 


` Asoka, p. 78. 
2 The Oxford History of India, p. 93. 
eet 3 Mahivaries, Geiger's translation, p. 28. 
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the tradition that his succession was contested, and it may 
* -be true that his rival was an elder brother named Susima.”' 
In his — (third edition) published a few months later, 

he says, “* itis possible that the long delay may have been 
due to a disputed succession involving much bloodshed, but 
there is no — evidence of such a struggle.” 
Mr. Jayaswal ' gives the following explanation for the delay 
in Aéoka's coronation: ‘‘ It seems that in those days for 
obtaining royal abhisheka * the age of 25 was a condition 
precedent. This seems to explain why Asoka was not 
crowned for three or four years after accession.'' 


Dr. Smith characterises” the Ceylonese tales which 
relate that Ašoka slew many of his brothers as silly because 
Ašoka certainly had brothers and sisters alive in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth year of his reign, whose households 
were objects of his anxious care. But we should remember 
that the Fifth Rock Edict refers only to the female establish- 
ments of his brothers (olodhanesu bhatinam) as existing. 
This does not necessarily. imply that the brothers also were 
alive. We should, however, admit that there is nothing to 
show, on the contrary, that the brothers were dead. The d 
Fifth Rock Edict, in our opinion, proves nothing regarding 
the authenticity or untrustworthiness of the Ceylonese 
tradition. 

The first four years of ASoka’s reign is, to quote the 
words which Dr. Smith uses in another connection, ** one 
of the dark spaces in the spectrum of Indian history ; vague 
speculation, unchecked by the salutary limitations of veri- 
fied fact, is, at the best, unprofitable.’’ | 

Like his predecessors '* Asoka assumed the title of 





ea 





! JBORS,, 1917, p. 438. 


2 There were other kinds of abhisheka also,"e.g., those of Yuvarāja, Kum 
and Senšpāti. 


s EHI., p. 155. 
* Cf. Rock Edict VII, Kálsi, Bhāhbāzgarhi and Mánsahra Texts. 
a E 
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Devānampiya. He generally described himself as Devanam- 
piya Piyadasi.' The name Ašoka is found only in litera- 
ture, and in two ancient inscriptions, viz., the Māski Edict 
of Asoka himself, and the Junagadh inscription of the 
Mahākshatrapa Rudradāman I. The name Dharmasoka is 
found in one Mediæval epigraph, viz., the Sarnath inserip- 
tion of Kumāradevi.* 

During the first thirteen years of his reign ASoka seems 
to have carried on the traditional Maurya policy of expan- 
sion within India, and of friendly co-operation with the 
foreign powers, which was in vogue after the Seleukidan 
war. Like Chandragupta and Bindusāra he was aggressive 
at home but pacific abroad. The friendly attitude towards, 

ë non-Indian powers is proved by the exchange of embassies ` 
and the employment of Yavana officials like Tushāspha. In . 
India, however, he played the part of a conqueror. The ` 
Divyāvadāna credits him with the suppression of a revolt 
of Taxila. In the thirteenth year of his reign (eight years 
after consecration) he effected the conquest of Kalinga. 
We donot know the exact limits of this kingdom in the 

= time of Ašoka. But if the Sanskrit epics and Puranas are 
to be believed, it extended to the river Vaitarani in the 
north,” the Amarakantaka Hills in the west* and 
Mahendragiri in the south.* 

An account of the Kalinga war and its effects is given in 
Rock Edict XIII. We have already seen that Kalinga 
formed a part of the Magadhan dominions in the time of 
the Nandas. Why was it necessary for ASoka to reconquer 
it ? The question admits of only one answer, viz., that 


| The epithet '' Piadarhsana '' is sometimes prefixed to Chandragupta also 
(Bhandarkar, Ašoka, p. 5; Hultzsch, CII, Vol. I, p. xxx). 
| * Dhbarmāšfoka-nārādhipasyva samaye Sri Dharmachakro Jino 
 raksbitab punarayañchakre tatopyadbhutam. 
3 Mbh., III. 114, 4. 
a Purina, II. 39. 9. 


| f Kürm 
$ `  Raghuvaráa, IV, 38-49; VI, 58-54. 
"T3 ? . | 


yšdrik tannaya 
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Kalinga severed its connection with Magadha after the fall 
If the story of a general revolt in the time 
of Bindusāra be correct then it is not unlikely that Kalinga, 
like Taxila, threw off the allegiance of Magadha during the 
reign of Bindusāra. It appears, however, from Pliny. who 
‘probably based his account on the Indiea of Megasthenes, 


- that Kalinga was already an independent kingdom in the 


time of Chandragupta. In that case there can be no ques- 
tion of a revolt in the time of Bindusüra. Pliny says,' 
** the tribes called Calingae are nearest the sea-+-the royal 
city of the Calingae is called Parthalis.. Over their king 
60,000 foot soldiers, 1,000 horsemen, 700 elephants keep 
watch and ward in * procinct of war.’ '' 2 
The Kalinga kings probably increased their army 
considerably during the period which elapsed from the time 
of Megasthenes to that of Asoka, because during the war 
with Ašoka the casualties exceeded 250,000. It is, however, 
possible that the huge total included not only combatants 
but also non-combatants. The existence of a powerful 
kingdom so near their borders, with a big army in procinct 
of war,’ could not be a matter of indifference to the kings 
of Magadha. Magadha learnt to her cost what a powerful 
Kalinga meant, in the time of Kharavela. / 

We learn from the Thirteenth Rock- Edict that Ašoka 


1 Ind. Ant., 1877, p. 338. 

If, as is probable, Kalihga included at this time the neighbouring country of 
A&maka, then Parthalis may be the same as *' Potali.” For an interesting account 
of Kalióga and its early capitals Dantaküra and Tosali, see Sylvain Lévi, `` Pré- 
Aryen et Pré-Dravidien dans l'Inde," J.A., Juillet-Septembre 1923 ; and Indian Anti- 
quary, 1926 (May), pp. 94-08. *' The appellation of Kalitga, applied to Indians 
throughout the Malay world, stteste the brilliant role of the men of Kaliñga in the “ 
diffusion of Hindu civilisation.'' Not far from the earliest capital (Paloura-Danta- 
pura-Dantaküra) lay the apheterion, '* where vessels bound for the Golden Peninsula 
ceased to hug the shore and sailed for tha open sea." Note, in this connection, the- 


(St name Ho-ling (Po-ling, Kalidga) applied by the Chinese to Java (Takakusu I-tsing, 


Pp. xlvii), an island which was known by its Sanskrit name to i 
and even tothe Rāmāyaņu (Kishk. 40. 30). Tor the connection of ea 
x "with Ceylon see IA, VIII. 2,225. x %. 
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made whr on the Kalinga country and annexed it to his 
empire. - ‘‘One hundred and fifty thousand persons were 
carried away_captive, one hundred thousand were slain, 


and many times that number died.’ Violence, slaughter, F 
and separation from their beloved ones befell not only. 


to combatants, but also to the Brāhmaņas, ascetics, and 
householders. 

The conquered -territory was constituted a viceroyalty 
under a prince of the royal family stationed at Tosali,' 
apparently situated in the Puri district. The Emperor 
issued two special ediéts prescribing the principles on which 


both the settled inhabitants and the border tribes should | 
be treated. These two edicts are preserved at two sites, 
now called Dhauli (in Puri) and Jaugada (in Gafjam). . 


They are addressed to the Mahāmātras or High Officers 


at Tosali and Samāpā.* In these documents the Emperor 


makes the famous declaration ‘‘all men are my children,” 


and charges his officers to see that justice is done to the ` 


people. 





Es of Magadha, and of India. Jt marks the close of 


that carrier of conquest and aggrandisement which was. 


ushered in by Bimbisüra's annexation of Anga. It opens 
anew era—an era of peace, of social progress, of religious 


propaganda and at the same time of political stagnation 


and, perhaps, of military inefficiency during which ‘the — 
martial spirit of imperial Magadha was dying out for want - 


of exercise. The era of military conquest or Digvijaya 


| Tosali (variant Tosala) was the name of a country as well as a city. Lévi 
points out that the Gaņdavyūha refers to the country (Janapada) of ''Amita-Tosala"" 
in the Dakshiņāpatba, “where stands a city named Tosala.” In Brühmanpicn! 
literature Tosala is constantly associated with (South) Kosala and is sometimes 
distinguished from Kaliñga, The form Tosalei occurs in the Geography of Ptolemy. 
Some mēdimval inscriptions (Ep. Ind., IX. 286; XV. 8) refer to Dakshina Tosala 
and Uttara Tosala. 

3 For the identification of Samāpā, see Ind, Ant,, 1993, pp. 66 IT, 
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IE over, the era of spiritual conguest or ter KS 
. was about to begi 
> E We should — here to give an account of the.extent 
of Asoka’s dominions and the manner in which they 
- ‘were administered before the Emperor embarked on a new 
policy. 
| Ašoka mentions Magadha, Pātaliputra, Khalatika- 
pavata (Barabar Hills), Kosarnbi, Lummini-gama, Kalinga 
(including Tosali, Samāpā and Khapimgala or the 
Jaugada Rock), Atavi (the forest tract of Mid-India perhaps 
identical with Alavi of the Buddhist texts), Suvarnagiri, 
"sila, Ujjayini and Takshašilā expressly as being among 
those places which were e under his rule. 

Beyond Takshašilā the empire stretched as far as the 
confines of the realm of **Arntiako Yonaràja'' and included | 
the wide territory round Shāhbāzgarhi and Mansahra 

- inhabited by the Yonas, Kambojas and the Gandhāras. 
The exact situation of the Yona territory has not yet 
been determined. The Mahavarmmsa evidently refers to 
it and its chief city Alasanda which Geiger identifies 
with the town of Alexandria founded by the Macedonian 
conqueror near Kabul.' Kamboja, as we have already 
seen, corresponds to Rajapura or Rajaur near Punch 

„in Kašmīra. The tribal territory of the Gandhāras at this 

time probably lay to the west of the Indus, and did not 

Fe ppacently include Takshasila which was ruled by a 

“princely Viceroy, and was the capital of the province of 

Uttarāpatha.* The capital of  Trans-Indian Gandhāra 

. was Pushkarāvati, identified by Coomaraswamy with the 

M site known as Mir Ziyarat or Balâ Hisār at the junction of 
the Swat and Kabul rivers.’ 








1 Geiger, Mahivathsa, p. 194. 


z Cf. Kaliñga Edict; Divyāvadāns, p. 407, Ra jfio'éokaay-oftarápathe 
nagarath, ete. 
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The inclusion of Kasmira within Ašoka' e ónipin re is 
proved by the testimony of Hiuen "Tsang's Records ' and 
Kalhana's Rājatarangini *: Kalhaņa says: “The faithful 
ASoka, reigned over the par eh: This king who had freed 
himself from sins and had embraced the doctrine of Jina, - 
covered Sushkaletra and Vitastatra with numerous stūpas. 
At the town of Vitastātra there stood within the precincts 
of the Dharmāraņya Vihāra a Chaitya built by him, the 
height of which could not be reached by the eye. That 
illustrious king built the town of Srinagari. This sinless 
prince after removing the old stuccoed enclosure of 
the shrine of Vijayeávara built in its stead a new one of | 
stone. He...erected within the enclosure of Vijayeša, and 
near it, two temples which were called AsSokeávara.'* 
The description of Asoka as a follower of Jina, +.@., 
Buddha, and the builder of numerous stüpas leaves no 
room for doubt that the great Maurya monarch is meant. 
We are told by Kalhana himself that he is indebted for 





much of the above account to an earlier chronicler named -~ 


Chhavillākara. w^ 
The inscriptions at Kālsī and those son the Rummindei 


and the Nigali Sagar pillars prove the inclusion of the 
Dehra-Dün District and the Tarai within the limits of 
ASoka's Empire, while the monuments at Lalitapatan and 


Rāmpurwā iisti hie- poses n6 ps NN 
the district of Champāran. Further evidence of the inclu- 


sion of the Himālayan region within Ašoka's empire is 
furnished by Rock Edict XIII which refers to the Nābha- 
pamtis of Nābhaka, probably identical with Na-pei-kea 
of FaHien,* the birthplace of Krakuchchhanda Buddha, 
about 10 miles south or south-west of Kapilavastu.* 





1 Watters, Vol. I, pp. 267-71. 
z AS 102-06. ` 
3 Legge, 64. 
4 * The Brahmapurā assigns Nūbhikapura to the terri 
toi f 
Kurus'' Hultascb, E ol. EP xxxixn), M o^ the Utara. 
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According to Bühler, Rock Edict XIII mentions 
two vassal tribes Viáa and Vajri. Several scholars do 
not accept Bühler's reading, and substitute Visayamhi in 
its place. That is no doubt the reading of the Girnar 
"text, but according to Professors Bhandarkar and Majum- 
dar * the Shāhbāzgarhi and Mansahra texts read 
Vishavajri. Kautilya in his Arthašāstra * refers to the 
Vrijikas as a Sangha along with Kamboja and other 
states. It is not unlikely that  Vrijika is identical 
with Vajri, and that like Kamboja, the Vrijikas were 
g" vassal state within the Maurya Empire. The 
capital of the state was, of course, Vaisali. A tribe 
called Besatae is mentioned in the Periplus of the 
Erythren Sea * and is located on the borders of the land 
of This, i.e., China. It is not altogether improbable that 
the Vishas of Agoka’s Edict are identical wath 
Besatae of the Periplus, and the names of the’ products 
Bisi and Mahābisi * were derived from them. In the 
- commentary on the Arthašāstra ° it is stated that the 
twelve villages producing Bisi and Mahābisi are situated 
on the Himilayas.* 

We learn from the classical writers that the GO DIA Y 
of the Gangaridae, i.e., Bengal, ° formed a part of the 
e dominions of the king of the Prasii, i.e., Magadha, as early 





! 





1 The inscriptions of Ašoka, published by the University of Calcutta, Part I, 
p. 63. | 


2 P.378. 

3 Schoff’s tr., p. 48. 

4 Mentioned in the Arthaśāstra, p. 70, 
literature, 

5 Shamasastri's translation, p. 91, n. 10. 

6 For early references to Vatiga, see Lévi '* Pré-aryen et Pré.dravidien dans 
I Inde." For ita denotation, see Mánasi o Marmavans, Srivana, 1336. Several scholara 
find it mentioned in the Aitareya Arapyaka, But this is doubtful, Bodhāyana 
brands it as an impure country and even Patañjali excludes it from Āryūvarta, The 
; country was, however, aryanised before the Manusamhita which extends the eastern 

ary of A arta to tho séa, n "the Jain — ve ranks Aüga and 
in the. group of Aryan A 


Cf. the Mahūvriahas of the Vedic 
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as the time of Agrammes, i.e., the last Nanda King.” A 
passage of Pliny clearly suggests that the ** Palibothri '' 
dominated the whole tract along the "Ganges. That 
the Magadhan kings retained their hold on Bengal as 
late as the time of Asoka is proved by the testimony of 
the Divyāvadāna * and of Hiuen Tsang who saw Stupas 
of that monarch near Tāmralipti and . Karnasuvarna ~ 
(in West Bengal), in Samatata (East Bengal) as well as | 
in Pundra-vardhana (North Bengal). Kāmarūpa (Assam) 
seems to have [ain outside the empire.  'The Chinese 
` pilgrim saw no monument of Asoka in that country. 

We have seen that in the south the Maurya power, 
at one time, had probably penetrated as far as the Podiyil 
ill in the Tinnevally district.‘ In the time of Asoka 
e Maurya frontier had receded probably to the Pennār 
river near Nellore as the Tamil Kingdoms are referred to as 
*€ Pracharnta ’’ or border states and are clearly distinguished 
from the Imperial dominions (Vijita or Raja-vishaya), which 
stretched only as far south as the Chitaldūrg District of 
Mysore. The major part of the Deccan was ruled by the 
viceregal princes of Suvarņagiri * and Tosali, the Maha-  . 
matras of Isila and Samāpā and the officers in charge 
of the Atavi or Forest Country (Edict XIII) But _ 






»rtair strips of te ALOL Vere C J b Tassi rit 28, a 
1 MeCrindle, Inv. Alex., pp. 221, 281. w. 
2 Ind. Ant., 1877, 339. 

3 Cf. Smith's Ašoka, 3rd ed., p. 255. Š 


t Mr. 8. S. Desikar thinks that the last point reached by the Mauryas was the’ 
Veükata hill (THQ., 1928, p. 145). os « 
5 A clue to the location of this city is probably given by the inscriptions of the later 
Mauryas of the Koñkan and Khandesh, apparently the descenddhts of the southern 
Viceroy (Ep. Ind., III. 136). As these later Maurya inscriptions have been found 
at Vada in the north of the Thana District (Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Part II, p. 14) and 
at Wāghll in Khándesh (ibid, 251), it is not unlikely that Suvargagiri was situated in 
that neighbourhood. Curiously enough there is actually in Khandesh a place F. tē 1 
Songir. According to Hultzsch (CIT, p. xxxviii) Suvarpagiri is perhaps identi * 
with Kanakagiri inthe Nizām'a dominions, south of Maski, and north of the —— 
Vijayanagara, Isila may have been the n of Sidd4pura, a 


2 | | — 
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e.g: S the . as ashtrikas. 
* The word Pitinika mentioned in Rock alsa V and XIII 
should, according to Prof. Bhandarkar, not be read as a 
stparate name but as an adjective qualifying Rashtrika 
(Edict V) and Bhoja (Edict XIII). The Professor draws 
our attention to certain passages in the Anguttara N ikāya ' 
- where the term Pettanika occurs in the sense of one who 
.. enjoys property given by his father.» The view that Pitintka 
is merely an adjective of Rathika or Bhoja is not, however, 
accepted by Barua who remarks that ‘‘ it is clear from the 
Pāli passage, as well as from Buddhaghosha's explanations, 
"that Ratthika and Pettanika were two different designa- 
tions.”” The Andhras and the Pulindas are, as we have 
already seen, mentioned in a passage of the Aitareya 
Brāhmaņa. The Bhojas are also mentioned in that work 
as rulers of the south.* Pliny, quoting probably from 
Megasthenes, says that the Andarae (Andhras) possessed 
numerous villages, thirty towns defended by walls and 
towers, and supplied their king with an army of 100,000 
infantry, 2,000 cavalry and 1,000 elephants.* The earliest 
Andhra capital (Andhapura) was situated on the Telavaha 
river which, according to Professor Bhandarkar, is either 
J the modern Tel or Telingiri, both flowing near the confines 
aap the Madras Presidency and the Central Provinces.* The 


1 TII. 76,78 and 300. 


? Ind. Ant., 1919, p. 80. Other scholars, however, identify the Pitinikas with 
the Paithanakas or natives of Paithan, and some go so far as to suggest that they are 
the ancestors of the Sátavühana rulers of Paithan. See Woolner, Asoka Text and 
m M Glossary, II, 113; also JRAS., 1928, 92. Cf. Barua, Old Brūbhmī Ins., p. 211. 
d 3 For other meanings of Bhoja, see Mbh., Adi, 84. 22; IA. V. 177; VI. 25-28; 

— -NIL 36. 254. X 


| *4 Ind. Ant., 1877, p. 339. 
4 








«a 


5 In historical times the Andhras are found in possession of the Kfishņā and 
Guņļūr districts as we learn from the Mayidavolu — and other records. The 
earliest capital of the Andhra country or “ Andhrüpatba '" known from the inscrip- 


Kubiraka of the Bhattiprolu inscrip- 


Ae the — 











«be is spperently. Dharhiakada or Bezvūda. 
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Pulindas are invariably associated with the Vindhyan 
region in the Puranas :— 

Pulindā Vindhya Pushika Vaidarbhā Dandakaih saha 

(Matsya, P. 114, 48). 
Pulindā Vindhya Mulikā Vaidarbhā Dandakaih saha 
(Vāyu, 55, 126). 

Their capital Pulinda-nagara lay not far from Bhilsa 
and may have been identical with Rūpnātb, the find-spot 
of one recension of Minor Rock Edict I. 
A The Bhojas and the Rashtrikas were evidently the 
ancestors of the Mahābhojas and the Mahārathis of the 
Sātavāhana period.* The Bhojas apparently dwelt in 
Berar and the Konkan, and the Rāshtrikas in Maharashtra. 

In the west Ašoka's Empire extended to the Arabian ` 
Sea and embraced all the Aparāntas (Sūrpāraka, Nasik, 
etc., according to the Markandeya P., 57. 49-52) including 
no doubt the vassal state or province of Surashtra which was 
governed by the Yavana-raja Tushaspha with Giri-nagara 
(Girnar) as his capital. Dr. Smithsays that the form of the 
name shows that the Yavana-raja must have been a Persian, 
but according to this interpretation the Yavana Dhamma- 
deva, the Saka  Ushavadàta (Rishabha-datta) and the 
Kushān Vasudeva must have been all native Hindus of ` 
India. If Greeks and other foreigners adopted Hindu ` 
names there is no wonder that some of them assumed Iranic 
appellations. There is, then, no good ground for assuming 
that Tushāspha was not a Greek, but a Persian. 

Rapson * seems to think that the Gandhāras, Kambojas, 
Yavanas, Rāshtrikas, Bhojas, Retenikas, Pulindas and 
Andhras lay beyond Asoka’s dominions, 


` and were 
not his subjects, though regarded as 


: coming within 

of the Fourteen Rock Edicta of Adoka, has recently been disco - 

District which falla within the ** Andhra '' area of the Madras ties «pieci 
1 Smith, Asoka, third ed., pp. 169-70. gt 


3 c, 1: b (A PP. 514, —* a 
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x his sphere of influence. But this surmise can hardly be 


accepted in view of the fact that + Ašoka's Dharma- 
mahāmātras were employed’ amongst them ‘‘on the 
revision of (sentences of) imprisonment or execution, in the 
reduction of penalties, or (the grant of) release " (Rock 


i 


Edict V). In Rock Edict XIII, they seem to be included . 


within the Raja-Vishaya, and are distinguished from the 
real border peoples (Amta, Prachamta), viz., the Greeks 
of the realm of Antiochos and the Tamil peoples of the 
south (Nicha) But while we are unable to accept the 
views of Rapson, we find it equally difficult to agree with 
Prof. Bhandarkar' who denies the existence of Yonas 


"and others as feudatory chieftains in ASoka's dominions. 
The case of the Yavana-ràja T'ushàspha clearly establishes . 
the existence of such vassal chiefs whose peoples un-. 


doubtedly enjoyed partial autonomy though subject to the 
jurisdiction of special Imperial officers like the Dharma- 
mahāmātras. 

Having described the extent of ASoka’s empire we now 
proceed to give a brief account of its administration. 
Ašoka continued the Council government of his predeces- 
sors. There are references to the Emperor's dealings 
with the Parishā or Parishad in Rock Edicts III and VI. 
Senart took Parisha to mean Sangha and Bühler under- 
stood by it the Committee of caste or sect. But Mr. 
Jayaswal has pointed out that the Parishš of the Edicts 
is the Mantriparishad of the Arthasadstra.* The inscrip- 
tions prove that ASoka retained also the system of Provin- 
cial Government existing under his forefathers. Tosali, 


Suvarņagiri, Ujjayini and Takshašilā were each under a 
- prince of the blood royal (Kumāla or Ayaputa).* 


1 A&oks, 28. 
* Compare the references to the “" Sarūjikā Parish& '' in the Mahāvastu, Senart, 


T: 
Vol. III, pp. 362, 302. 


oe 


` An interesting feature of Atoka’ a administration was the employment of a 
vana Soyernor over one provi ne —— po betg — 
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The Emperor and the Princes were helped by bodies 
(Nikaya) of officials who fell under the following 


classes : — 

1. The Mahāmātras * and other Mukhyas. 

2. The Rājūkas. 

3. The Pradesikas or Pradesikas. 

4. The Yutas (the Yuktas of the Arthasastra, pp. 59, 
65, 199, Ramayana, VI. 127, 34; Mahābhārata, FI, 56; 
18, Manu, VIII. 34; cf. the Raja-yuktas of the Santiparva, 


82, 9-15). 


5. Pulisā., 
6. Pativedaka. 
7. Vachabhūmikā. : 
8, Lipikaras. zd 
9. Dūtas. * 
10. Ayuktas. . 


There was a body of Mahāmātras in each great city 
and district of the empire2 The inscriptions mention 
the Mahāmātras of Pātaliputra, Kausambi, Tosali, Samapa, 
Suvarnagiri and Isila. In the Kalinga Edicts we have 
certain Mahāmātras distinguished by the term Nagala- 
Viyohālakā. The Nagala Viyohalaka of the Edicts corres- 
pond to the Paura-vyāvahārikas of the Arthašāstra (p. 20) 
and no doubt administered justice in cities.” In Pillar ` 
Edict I mention is made of the Amta Mahāmātras or the 
Wardens of the Marches, who correspond to the Antapalas 
of the Arthašāstra (pp. 20, 247) and the Goptris of the 
age of Skanda Gupta. Kautilya tells us that the 
salary of an Antapala was equal to that of a Kumara, a 


1 Cf. also Arthas&stra, pp. 16, 20, 58, 64, 215, 237.39. 

2 The Empire, as already stated, was divided into a number of provinces, Each 
province seems to have been further subdivided into āhālas or districts under regular 
civil administration, and kotfe-cishayas or territories surrounding forts (Hultzsch 
p. xl). Each civil administrative division had a pura or nagara (city) and a roni 
part called Janapada. | 

3 Cf, also Nagara-dhánya Vyāvabārika, p. 55. 2 
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Rāsbtrapāla (p. 247). In Edict XII mention is made of 


the Ithijhaka Mahāmātras who, doubtless, correspond to 
the Stry-adhyakshas (the Guards of the Ladies) of the 
Mahābhārata. 

As to the Rajakas, Dr. Smith takes the word to mean 
a governor next below a Kumāra.” Bühler identifies the 
Rājūka of the Ašokan inscriptions with the Rajjūkā or the 
Rajjugahaka amachcha of the Jàtakas.* Pillar Edict IV 
refers to the Rājūkas as officers '' set over many hundred 
thousands of people,’’ and charged with the duty of promot- 
ing the welfare of the Jānapadas, to whom Ašoka granted 
independence in the award of honours and penalties. The 


-~ reference to the award of penalties (Danda) probably indi- 


cates that the Rājūkas had judicial duties. In the Rock 
Edict III as well as in Pillar Edict IV they are associated 
with the Yutas. Strabo‘ refers to a class of Magistrates 
(Agronomoi) who ** have the care of the rivers, measure the 
land, as in Egypt, have charge also of hunters and have the 
power of rewarding or punishing those who merit either.' * 
The measuring of the land connects those Magistrates with 
the Rajjugāhaka Amachcha of the Jātakas,* while the power 
of rewarding and punishing people connects them with the 
Rājūkas of Asoka. It is probable, therefore, that the 
Agronomoi referred to by Strabo were identical with the 
Rājūkas and the Rajjugāhaka Amachchas. The Artha- 
Sistra (p. 234) refers to a class of officials called ** Chora 
Rajjukas,'' but there is no reference to the Rajjukas proper, 
although on p. 60 ** Rajju " is mentioned in conjunction 
with ** Chora Rajju.’’ x 

1 IX, 99, 68, 90 ; XV. 22, 20; 23, 12. 

z Ajoka, 3rd ed., p. 94. 

3 The Social Organisation in North-East India by Fick, translated by S, Maitra, 
pp. 148-51. I 

t H. & F., Vol. ITI, p. 103. 

d * ef. Maitra, Fick, pp. ij: 
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As regards the Pradešikas or Prādešikas, Senart, Kern 
and Bühler understood the term to denote local governors or 
local chiefs. Smith took it to mean District Officers. 
Hultzsch compares it with Prādešikešvara of Kalhaņa s 
Rajatarazginé (IV. 126). The word occurs only in the 
third Rock Edict where the functionaries in question are 
included with the Rājūkas and the Yutas in the ordinance 
of the Anusamyāna. Thomas derives the word from 
pradeša which means report * and identifies the Prādešikas 
or Pradešikas of the Edict with the Pradeshtrīs of the 
Arthašāstra. The most, important functions of the Pra- 
deshtris were Bali-pragraha (collection of taxes, or suppres- 
sion of recalcitrant chiefs), Kantaka-Sodhana (administratio 
of criminal justice), Chora-mārgaņa (tracking of thieves) 
and Adhyakshāņām adhyaksha purushānām cha niyamanatm 
(checking superintendents and their men). They acted as 
intermediaries between the Samahartri on the one hand and 
the Gopas, Sthānikas and Adhyakshas on the other.; 

As to the Yutas or Yuktas, they are represented by 
Manu (VIII. 34) as the custodians of Praņashtādhigata 
dravya (lost property which was recovered). In the 
Arthaáüstra, too, they are mentioned in connection with 
Samudaya or state funds which they are represented as 
misappropriating. Hultzsch suggests that they were 
‘ secretaries ' employed for codifying royal orders in the 
office of the Mahāmātras. The Pulisā or Agents are 
apparently identical with the Purushas or Raja Purushas 
of the Arthaśāstra (pp. 59, 75).  Hultzsch prefers to 
equate them with the Güdha-purushas and points out that 
they were graded into high ones, low ones, and those of 
middle rank. They were placed in charge of many people 
(Pillar Edict VII) and controlled the Rājūkas. The Patire- 
dakā or Reporters are doubtless the Chāras referred to in 

: J RAS, 1915, p. 97, Arthāšāstra, p. 111, 
2 Cf. Arthušāstra, pp. 142, 200, 217, 222, 
2 ui 
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Chapter 16 of the Arthašāstra (p. 38), while at Vachabhūmi- 
kas or ‘‘ Inspectors of cowpens '' were evidently charged 
with the superintendence of ‘‘ Vraja ” referred to in 
Chapter 24 (pp. 59-60). The Lipikaras are the royal scribes 

- one of whom, Chapada, is mentioned by name in Minor 
Rock Edict II. Datas or envoys are referred to in Rock Edict 
XIII. If Kautilya is to be believed, they were divided into 
three classes, viz., Nisrishtārthāh or Plenipotentiari les T 

m$ Parimitārthāh Or Ohargés d'Affaires and Sasanaharas or 
conveyers of royal writ. The Ayuktas are local officials 
referred to only in the Kalinga Edicts. 
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Tar MAURYA EMPIRE: THE ĒRA OF DHAMMAVIJAYA 
AND DECLINE. 


1. Ašoka after the Kalinga War. 


Chakkavatté ahum raja Jambusandassa issaro 

muddhabhisitto khattiyo manussadhipati ahum 

adandena asatthena vijeyya pathavim imam 

asühasena dhammena samena manusāsiyā 

dhammena rajjam kāretvā asmim pathavimandale 
—Anguttara Nikaya. 


We have already seen that the Kaliñga war opened a 
new epoch in the history of Magadha and of India. 
During the first thirteen years of his reign ASoka was a 
typical Magadhan sovereign—the inheritor of the policy 
of Bimbisāra, of Mahāpadma and of Chandragupta— 
conquering peoples, suppressing revolt, annexing territory. 
After the Kalinga war all this is changed. ‘The older poli- 
tical philosophy of Vassakara and Kautilya gave way to a 
new state-craft inspired by the teaching of tbe sage of the 
Sakyas. Before proceeding to give an account of the 
remarkable change we should say a few words about the 
religious denominations of India and the condition of 
society during the reign of the great innovator. 

In the days of Asoka the people of India were divided 
into many sects of which the following were the most 
important : — 

1. The orthodox Deva-worshippers.' 

2. The Ajivikas or the followers of Gosàla Mankhali- 


putta. 


- 
! Among the Devas worshipped in the Maurya period, Patafijali 
mention of Siva, Skanda and ViéMcha. jsh makes special 
- 
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3. The Nirgranthas or Jainas, i.e., the followers of 
Nigantha Nātaputta who is commonly called Mahavira or 


Vardhamāna. x * 
4. The followers of Gautama Buddha Šākyamuni. 
» In Edict IV we have the following account of the 


prevailing state of society : '' for a long period past, even 
for many hundred years, have increased the sacrificial 
slaughter of living creatures, the killing of animate beings, 
unseemly behaviour to relatives, unseemly behaviour to 
Brāhmaņas and ascetics (Sramanas).'' The Kings used 
to go out on so-called Vihàra-yütràs? in which hunting and 
other similar amusements used to be practised.* The 
people performed various ceremonies (marhngala)' on occa- 
sions of sickness, weddings of sons,‘ the weddings of 
daughters, the birth of children, and departure on journeys. 
The womankind performed many, manifold, trivial and 
worthless ceremonies,” 


The Change of As oka’s Religion. 


Asoka himself was at first a Deva-worshipper—a 
Saiva according to Kalhana. He had no scruple about 
the slaughter of men and animals; ‘‘ formerly, in the 
kitchen of His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King 
each day many hundred thousands of living creatures 
were slaughtered to make curries.” The hecatomb 
of the Kalihga war has already been mentioned. The 


1 (Cf. Ajātašatru's treatment of Bimbisára, Vidudabba's massacre of the Šākyas, 


Udayana's cruelty towards Pipdola, and Nanda's haughty demeanour towards. 
Cbāņakya, | | 
2 Tours of pleasure, cf. Mabübbürata, XV. 1. 18, Kautilya, p. 332 : 


Vihārayātrāsu punah Kururājo Yodhishbthiralbb 
Sarvān kūmān mahütej&D pradudav Ambik&aute, 
3 R. Edict VIII. 3 
t For" Magala" see also Játakas No. 87, and No. 163 (Hattbimutigala). 
5$ For Avaha and Vivahu see also Mbh., V. 141. 14. | 
adit R. Edict IX 
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sight of the misery and bloodshed in that sanguinary 
campaign made a deep impression on him and awakened 
in his breast feelings of anusochanam, ** remorse, profound 
sorrow, and regret.'' About this time he came under 
the influence of Buddhist teaching. We read in Rock Edict 
XIII ‘‘ directly after the  Kalingas had been annexed 
began His Sacred Majesty's zealous protection of the Law 
of Piety (dhramapālanar), his love of that Law (dhrama- 
kamata), and his inculcation of that Law (dhramanuéati).”’ 

Although Ašoka became a Buddhist ' he was not an 
enemy either of the Devas or the Brāhmaņas. Up to the 
last he took pride in calling bimself Devanampiya. He 
found fault with unseemly behaviour towards Brahmanas” 
and inculcated liberality to the same class. He was perfect- 
ly tolerant. ‘‘ The king does reverence to men of all 
sects.'"* He reprobated Ātmapāsaņda-pujā when coupled 
with Para-pāsaņda-garahā. That he was sincere in his 
professions is proved by the Barabar Cave Dedications to 
the Ajivika monks. His hostility was chiefly directed, not. 
towards the Devas and the Brāhmaņas, būt the killing of 
men in war and Samajas, the slaughter of animals in sacri- 
fice, and the performance of vulgar, useless and offensive 
ceremonies. / 


* 


The Change of Foreign Policy. 


The elfect of the c > Of religion was at once felt 
in foreign policy. The Emperor declared that ** of all the 
people who were slain, done to death, or carried away 
captive in Kalinga, if the hundredth part or the 
thousandth part were now to suffer the same fate, it 
would be a matter of regret to His Sacred RX iesty. 





| Sākya (Rüpnátb), Buddha Šākya (Maski), Upüraka 
a | $ (Bahasrá 
CH, p. xliv. Cf. also Kalhona, Rajataradgini, I, 102, asrām) 
2 Edict IV. 
3 Edict XII. 


; see Hulizsch, 
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Mo c over, should any one do him wrong, that too must | 
be borne with by His Sacred Majesty, so far as it can 
possibly be borne with." In Kalinga Edict I, the 
Emperor expressed his desire that the unconquered 
peoples in the frontiers of his realm (Arntà avijita) ** should 
not be afraid of him, that they should trust him, and 
should receive from him happiness not sorrow." The 
chiefest conquest in the Emperor’s opinion was the 
conquest of the Law of Piety (Dhamma-vijaya). In Edict 
IV he exultingly says ** the reverberation of the war drums 
(Bherighoso) has become the reverberation of the Law 
(Dhammaghoso)." Not content with what he himself 
did he called upon his sons and even his grandsons to 
eschew new conquests—putro papotra me asu navam 
p ma vijetaviyam. Here we have a complete 
renunciation of the old policy of military conquest or 
Digvijaya and the enunciation of a new policy, viz., 
that of Dhammavijaya.' The full political effects of this 
change of policy became manifest only after the death 
of Asoka. From the time of Bimbisāra to the Kalinga 
war the history of India was the story of the expansion 
of Magadha from a tiny state in south Bihar to a 
gigantic Empire extending from the foot of the Hindukush 
to the borders of the Tamil country. After the Kalinga» 
war ensued a period of stagnation at the end of which 
the process is reversed. The empire gradually dwindled 
down in extent till it sank to the position from which 
Bimbisara and his successors had raised it. 

True to his principle Ašoka made no attempt to annex 
the frontier (Pracharnta) kingdoms, viz., Chola, Pandya, 


! The Ašokan conception of Dhammavijaya was similar to that described in the 
Chakkavatti Sihandda Sutta, ‘* conquest not by the scourge, not by the sword, but 
by righteousness " (Dialogues of the Buddha, Part ITI, p. 59). It was different fron 
the Hiodu conception explained and illustrated by tbe Mahābhārata (XTI. 2 
the Kautiliya (p. 382), and the Raghuvaibéa (IV. 43). 
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Satiyaputra, Keralaputra, Tarnbaparnni (Ceylon) and the 
realm of Atmtiyako Yonarāja. On the contrary he main- 
tained friendly relations with them 

The Chola country was drained by the river Kaveri 
and comprised the districts of Trichinopoli and Tanjore. 
We learn from a South Indian inscription ' that Hara 
asked Gunabhara, ‘‘ How could I, standing in a temple on 
earth, view the great power of the Cholas or the river 
Kaveri?’’ When Pulakesin II strove to conquer the 
Cholas **the Kaveri had her current obstructed by the 
causeway formed by his elephants. ' The Chola capital 
was Uraiyūr (Sanskrit Uragapura) or Old Trichinopoly.* 
The principal port was at Kāviripattinam or Pugār on 
the northern bank of the Kaveri.* 

The Pandya country corresponded to the Madura, 


Ramnad and Tinnevally districts and perhaps the southern 
portion of the Travancore state, and had its capitals at 
Kolkai and Madurai (Dakshina Mathurā). The rivers 
Tàmraparni and Kritamālā or Vaigai flowed through it. 
Kātyāyana derives Pandya from Pandu. The Pandus are 
mentioned as the ruling race of Indraprastha in the 
Mahabharata as well as in several Jātakas. Ptolemy (cir. 
150 A. D.) speaks of the country of the Pandoouoi in the 
*Paiijāb. There can be no doubt that Pandu was the 
name of a real tribe in northern India. Kātyāyana"s 
statement regarding the connection of the Pāņdyas with 
the Pandus receives some support from the fact that the 


i Hultzscb, SII, Vol. T, p. 34. 


% Aelian, however, has the following reference to the realm of Soras (Chola ? 
and ita chief city:  '' There is a city which a man of royal extraction called * 
governed at the time when Eukratides governed the Bactrians * 
of that city is Perimuda. It is inhabited by æ race of fish-eaters i 
nets and catch oysters," For Uragapura in Cholika Vishaya, see 

` For the early history of the Chola Kingdom and other Tami 
Vol. I, Ch. 24; Smith, EHT,Cb. XVI; Kanakasabhai Pillay, 
Years Ago; Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Beginnings, 
Ancient India; K. A. Nilkanta Sastri, The 


and the name 
Who go off with 
Ep. Ind., X. 103. 

] states see CHI., 
ie Tamils Eighteen Hundred 
o outh India st 
Pandyan Kingdom. riw -. 
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name of the Pāņģya capital (Madura) was identical with 
the famous city of Mathura in the Sürasena country 
which, according to Epic tradition, was the seat of a 
family intimately associated by ties of friendship and 
marriage with the Pandus of Indraprastha. The connection 
between the Pandus, the Sūrasenas, and the Pāņdyas 
seems to be alluded to in the confused stories narrated 
by Megasthenes regarding Herakles and Pandaia.' 
Satiyaputra is identified by Mr. Venkatesvaraiyar * with 
Satya-vrata-kshetra or Kāūchipura. But Prof. K. Aiyangar 
points out that the term Satya-vrata-kshetra is applied to 
the town Kāūchī or a part of it, not to the country depen- 
dent upon it. There is besides the point whether vrata 
could become puta. Mr. Aiyangar prefers Bhandarkar’s 
identification with Satpute. He takes Satiyaputra to be a 
collective name of the various matriarchal communities like 
the Tulus and the Nayars of Malabar.” According to Dr. 
Smith * Satiyaputra is represented by the Satyamangalam 
Taluk of Coimbatore. Mr. P. J. Thoma,- however, prefers 
to identify it with *' Satyabhūmi ” of the Kēralolpatti, a 
territory which corresponds roughly to ** North Malabar 
including a portion of Kasergode Taluk, South Canara.''* 
Keralaputra (HKetalaputra or Chera) is “ the country 
south of Kūpaka (or Satya), extending down to Kanneti in» 
Central Travancore (Karunagapalli Taluk). South of it 
lay the political division of Müshika.'' ° It was watered 
by the river Periyar, perhaps identical with the Churni of 
the Arthasastra (p. 75), on the banks of which stood its 
capital Vañji (near Cochin) and at its mouth the seaport 
of Muziris (Kranganur). 
Ind. Ant., 1977, p. 249, Mus 
JRAR, 1918, pp. 541-42. ri 
JRAS, 1919, pp. G81-84. 
Asoka, Third Ed., p. 161. 


JRAS, 1923, p. 412. 
t JRAS, 1929, p. 413. 
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Ceylon was known in ancient times as Parasamudra ' 
as well as Tamraparni (Greek Taprobane).* Tambapamni, 
i.e., Tāmraparņi is mentioned in Rock Edicts II and XIII 
of Agoka. Dr. Smith now * takes the word to mean not 
Ceylon but the river Tamraparni in Tinnevally. He refers 
to the Girnar text  ā Tarnbaparhni '' which according to 
him indicates that the river is meant not the island. Now, 
in Edict II the phrase ‘‘ à Tarhnbapatnni '" comes after 
Ketalaputo and not after Pada. The expression ** Ketala- 
puto as far as the Tamraparni’’ is hardly appropriate, 
because the Tāmraparņi is a Pāņdyan river. We, therefore, 
prefer to take Tamraparni to mean Ceylon. Asoka’s 
Ceylonese contemporary was NDevānarbpiya Tissa whose 
accession may be dated about 251 or 247 B.C. 

Asoka maintained friendly relations not only with the 
Tamil powers of the south, but also with his Hellenistic 
frontager, Antiochos Theos, king of Syria and Western 
Asia (B.C. 261-246): and even with the kings the neigh- 
bours of Antiochos. namely Ptolemy Philadelphos, king of 
Egypt (B.C. 285-247) ; Magas, king of Cyrene in North 
Africa (about B.C. 255-258); Antigonos Gonatas, king of 
Macedonia (B.C. 277-239): and Alexander who ruled over 
Epirus according to Norris, Westergaard, Lassen, Senart 
and Dr. Smith. Beloch and Hultzsch, however, saggest * 


! Greek Palaesimundu, see Ray Chaudhuri, Ind. Ant., 1919, pp. 195-96. 

On reading Law's Ancient [Hindu Polity (p. 87 n.) I find that the identification 
was also suggested by Mr. N. L. Dey. 

2 For other names of Ceylon see '' Megasthenes and Arrian '' published by 
Chakravarti and Chatterji, 1926, p. 60 n. For a short history of the island see Camb. 
Hist. Ind., Chap. XXV, and IHO, II. 1, p. 1ff. According to tradition recorded in the 
Dipavarhes and the Mahšvarbsa the first Aryan immigrants were led by Prince Vi jaya 
of Lala, whom the chronicles represent as the great-grandson of a Princess of Vatga 
The identification of Lila is, however, open to controversy, some placing it in 
Gujarāt, others identifying it with Radha or Western Bengal. Barnett may be right 
in bis assumption that the tradition of two different streams of immigration ind 
knit together in the story of Vijaya, 

3 Asoka, 3rd Ed., p. 162. 

6 JRAS, 1014, pp, U43ff, ë 
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that Alikasudara of Edict XIIIis Alexander of Corint By 
son of Craterus (B.C. 252—cir. 244) and not Alexander of 
Epirus (272—cir. 255), son of Pyrrhus. 

Though Ašoka did not covet the territories of his neigh- 
bours, there is evidence that he gave them advice on occa: 
sions, and established philanthropic institutions in their 
dominions. In other words he regarded them as objects of 
religious conguest (Dhammavijaya). 

‘* My neighbours, too, should learn this lesson '' (M. 
R. Edict I). 

'* Among his frontagers the Cholas, Pandyas, the Satya- 
putra, the Ketalaputra as far as Tāmraparņī, Antiochos the 
Greek king, and even the kings the neighbours of that 
Antiochos, everywhere have been made healing arrangements 
of His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King.'' 

In Edict XIII Ašoka declares that the '' conquest of 
the Law of Piety, ..... has been won by His Sacred Majesty 

-..-.among all his neighbours as far as six hundred leagues, 
where the king of the Greeks named Antiochos dwells, and 
to the north of that Antiochos (where dwell) the four kings 
severally Ptolemy (Turamāyo), Antigonos (Amtekina), 
Magas (Maga or Maka), and Alexander (Alikasudaro)— 
(likewise) in the south, the Cholas and Pandyas as far as 
Tarmbapamni..... „Even where the envoys (dutā) of His 
Sacred Majesty do not penetrate, those people, too, hearing 
His Sacred Majesty’s ordinance based upon the Law of 
Piety and his instruction in that Law, practise and will 
practise the Law.' 

The Ceylonese chronicles do not refer to the envoys sent 
to the independent Tamil and Hellenistic kingdoms but name 


the missionaries sent to Ceylon and Suvannabhumi (Pegu 


1 For Buddhism in Western Asia, see Beal, Bi-yu-ki, IT. 278; and Albertini, 
p.21; JRAS, 1913, 76; M'Crindle, Ancient India as Described in Classical Litera- 
ture, p. 185; Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol, TIT, pp. 8, 450f. ; Cf. Smith, 
EHI‘, 197; Burlingame, trans, Dhammapada Commentary, Introduction. 
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and Moulmein according to Dr. Smith). The Ceylonese 
mission was headed by prince Mahendra. No reference to 
Suvannabhimi occurs in the Edicts hitherto discovered. 


The Change in Internal Policy. 


The effects of Asoka’s change of religion after the 
Kalinga war were felt not only in foreign policy but also in 
internal affairs. The principal objects of his complaint 
according to Rock Edict TV and the Kalinga Edicts were : 


1. The sacrificial slaughter (arammbho) of living 

creatures. 

2. Violence (vihirnsà) to animate beings. 

3. Unseemly behaviour (asampratipati) to kinsmen 

(jbāti). 

4, Unseemly behaviour to Brāhmaņas and Sramanas. 

5. Maladministration in the Provinces. 

According to Rock Edict I, ASoka saw much offence not 
only in the sacrificial slaughter of animals, but also in 
certain Samájas or Gatherings which, as we learn from 
Kautilya (p. 45), were often witnessed by the Maurya 
Emperor." The Samaja, says Smith, was of two kinds. 
The popular festival kind, accompanied by animal fights, 
heavy drinking and feasting, including much consumption 
of meat, was necessarily condemned by Asoka, as being in- 
consistent with his principles. The other kind, the semi- 
religious theatrical performance, sometimes given in the 
temples of Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, was apparently 
not included among offensive Samājas. Dr. Thomas? 
describes the disapproved Samāja as ‘‘a celebration of games 
or contests taking place in an arena or amphitheatre sur- 
rounded by platforms (maücha) for spectators (Prekshā).'' 


| For the holding of Bamājas in Magadha and in nei 
ferl Seq iir bbouri | ; 
Mahāvastu, TIT. 57 and 383. 8 ng countries see 
2 JRAS, 1914, pp. 392m. 
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This kind of Samāja is apparently referred toin the follow- 
ing lines of the Virata parva of the Mahabbérata :— 


Ye cha kechin niyotsyanti Samājeshu biyodhakāh 
(Virata, 2, 7). 


Tatra Mallāh samāpetur digbhyo rājan sahasrasah 

Samāje Brahmano rajan tathā Pašupater api 

Mahākāyāh mahāviryāh Kālakalūjā ivāsurāh. 

(Ibid, 13, 15-16.) 

The harmless Samaja is probably the one referred to in 
Vātsyāyana's Kāmasūtra (Pakshasya māsasya và prajñate' 
hani Sarasvatyā bhavane niyuktānām nityam Samājah). 
According to Hultzsch the harmless Samaja refers to edi- 
fying shows. 

Ašoka determined to put a stop to the practices, referred 
to above, which he did not approve. At the same time he 
sought to improve the moral and material condition of the 
people to such an extent as to effect the “association of gods 
with men'' ' (cf. Minor Rock Edict I). He did all this ‘‘in 
order that he might discharge the debt (which he owed) to 
living beings (that) he might make them happy in this 
(world) and (that) they might attain heaven in the other 
(world).'” The means employed to achieve this object may 
be classed under four heads: 

1. Administrative reforms. 

2. Dissemination of instructions in the — (Law 

of Piety). 
3. Benevolent activity; promotion of the welfare of 
man and beast. | 
4. Religious toleration and prevention of schism in 
the Buddhist church. 


. .- 


1 Cf. The Harivamáa passage (Bhavisbyaparva, Ch. 32.1) ""Devatánüth ! manuoahyá- 


pith sabaváso'bhavattad&." — Hultzsch,[bowever, compares (xlv) Deva with 1 Divyani 
rūpāņi of Rock Edict IV. 
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Administrative Reforms 


In the first place, Asoka instituted the Quinquennial 
and Triennial Anusamyana or Circuit of the Yutas, Rājūkas, 
Prādešikas, and Mahamatras. Mr. Jayaswal and Dr. Smith' 
are of opinion that the whole administrative staff from the 
Rājūka and the Prādešika down to the Yuta could not pos- 
sibly go on circuit at once every five years. They interpret 
the term as signifying a regular system of transfers from 
one station to another. But there is nothing in the text to 
show that ALL the officers were required to go on circuit AT, 
once. The anusarnyāna of the Yutas, Rājūkas and Prade- 
éikas was mainly intended for propaganda work. The anu- 
sarnyāna of the Mahāmātras was specially instituted for the 
purpose of checking miscarriage of justice, arbitrary im- 
prisonment, and torture in the outlying Provinces (Kalinga, 
Ujjayini and Takshašilā). 

Secondly, Ašoka created a number of new posts, e.g., 
Dharma-mahāmātras and probably Dharmayutas. The 
Dharma-mahāmātras were given a protective mission among 
people of all sects including the Brāhmaņas and the Nirgran- 
thas or Jainas, and amongthe Yavanas, Kambojas, Gan- 
dharas, Rāshtrikas and all the Aparāntas. “Among servants 
and masters, Brāhmaņas and the wealthy (Ibhyas), among 
the helpless and the aged, they are employed in freeing from 
worldly cares their subordinates (in the department) of the 
Law of Piety. They are also employed on the revision of 
(sentences of) imprisonment or execution, in the reduction 
of penalties, or (the grant of) release, on the grounds of 

* motive, having children, instigatiom, or advanced years... 





a 


1 Asoku, 3rd edition, K 164. 
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At Pataliputra and in all provincial towns, in the female 
establishments of the king's brothers and sisters, as well as 
of other relatives, they are everywhere employed." The 
Dharma-mahāmātras were further engaged everywhere in 
the imperial dominions among the Dharmayutas with regard 
to **the concerns of the Law, the establishment of the Law, 
and the business of alms-giving.’’ 

The emperor was naturally anxious to keep himself 
fully informed without delay about all public affairs, speci- 
ally about the doings of the Mahāmātras on whom the 
success of his mission mainly depended. He, therefore, gave 
special directions to the Pativedakas that when a matter of 
urgency committed to the Mahāmātras and discussed in the 
Parishad occasioned a division of opinion or adjournment 
(?), he must be informed without delay. 

It is apparent from the Kalinga Edicts and Rock Edict 
Vl that Ašoka kept a watchful eye on the Mahāmātras 
especially on those who administered justice in cities. But 
he was more indulgent towards his Rājūkas who were ‘eager 
to serve him.” To the Hàjükas ‘‘set over many hundred 
thousands of people’’ the emperor granted indépendence in 
the award of honours and penalties in order that those offi- 
cials might perform their duties confidently and fearlessly. 
He, however, wanted to maintain some uniformity in penal- 
ties as well as in procedure. For this reason he issued the 
following rule :— 


** To condemned men lying in prison under sentence of 
death a respite of three days is granted.” 


Lastly, Asoka issued certain regulations restricting 
slaughter and mutilation of animals, and up to the twenty- 
seventh year of his coronation effected twenty-five jail deli- 

veries. This suggests, as has been pointed out by Hultzsch, š 
that the emperor used to proclaim an amnesty to criminals 
at almost every anniversary of his coronation „s 
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Measures adopted to disseminate Instructions in 
the Law of Piety. 


The Law of Piety according to the Second Pillar Edict, 
consisted in Apüsinave, bahukayāne, dayā, dane, sache, 
sochaye, ‘“‘ little impiety, many good deeds, compassion, 
liberality, truthfulness, purity." In Minor Rock Edict I 
the virtues of the Law which must be practised are thus 
stated: *' father and mother must be hearkened to; respect 
for living creatures must be firmly established ; truth must 
be spoken. The teacher must be reverenced by the pupil, 
and fitting courtesy must be shown to relations.’’ In Edict 
XIII we have the following **hearkening to superiors, hear- 
kening to father and mother, hearkening to teachers (or 
elders), and proper treatment of friends, acquaintances, 
comrades, relatives, slaves’ and servants, with steadfastness 
of devotion.” Edict VII lays stress on ‘‘mastery over the 
senses, purity of mind, gratitude, and steady devotjon.'” 

We learn from Minor Rock Edict I that for more than 
two-and-a-half years Ašoka was a lay disciple (Upāsaka) 
without exerting himself strenuously. He then entered? the 
Saügha and began to exert himself strenuously. He issued 
the famous proclamation ‘‘ Let small and great exert them- 
selves,"" sent missions (Vyutha)" to expound and expand 
his teaching, began to write the imperishable record of his 
purpose on the rocks and engraved it upon stone Pillars 
wherever there were stone pillars in his dominions. Ašoka 

` 


! For the question of slavery in Maurya India, see Monahan, Earl Histo : 
; 4 t 
Dengal, pp. 164-165, y ry o 
2 ** Approached,'"" according to Hultzach, in whose opinion the 
AA ; TA two-and-a-} 
years of Upásakatva include the period which followed bis ''viait'" (RB err "sss 
the Sañgha. The contrary view is, however, supported by I-tsing who mention 
Miage of Adoka dressed in the garb of a Buddhist monk. s an 
3 The interpretation of Vyutha as missionary was pointed ou 
| t b | 
accepted ay Dr. Smith (Ašoka, Third Ed., p. 153). Prof qne qa d —— m 
or Vivutha to mean “‘officials on tour.” | x l yutha 
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at first utilised the existing administrative machinery for 
religious propaganda. He commanded his Parishad to in- 
culcate the Dharma on the Yutas and ordered the latter as 
well as the Rājūkas, and Pradesikas to inculcate the same 
while they set out for the anusarnyana. The dharma which 
they were to preach was explained thus : 

* An excellent thing is the hearkening to father and 
mother '; an excellent thing is liberality to friends, 
acguaintances, relatives, Brāhmaņas and ascetics; excel- 
lent is abstention from the slaughter of living creatures; 
excellent is small expense with small accumulation.’’ 

When be had been consecrated thirteen years, Asoka 
created the new officials called Dharma-mahaimiatras who 
were specially entrusted with the work of “‘dhammadhi- 
thüna'' and ''dhammavadhi,'' ie., the establishment and 
increase of Piety. 

The emperor also exhibited spectacles of the dwelling 
of the gods (Vimānadasanā), spectacles of elephants 
(Hastidasanā), masses of fire (Agikharmdhāni) and other 
representations of a divine nature. Prof. Bhandarkar? 
refers to the Pāli Vimānavatthu which describes the 
splendour of the various celestial abodes (Vimānas) in 
order to induce listeners and spectators to lead good and 
unblemished lives and thereby attain to these. ASoka 
seems to have made representations of these Vimānas and 
paraded them in various places. Hasti, according to Prof. 
Bhandarkar, is Sveto hasti, i.e., Buddha himself who is 
also descfibed as '' Gajatama,’’ i.e., Gajottama.  Hultzsch 
suggests that Hasti may refer to the vehicles of the four 
" Māhārājās'' (guardians of quarters). As regards 
Agikamdha (Agniskandha) Professor Bhandarkar draws 
our attention to the Jātaka No. 40 which refers to a 
blazing fire pit created by Mara on the surface of which 


! (f. Sigālovāds Suttanta (Dialogues of the Buddha, TIT , 173 H.). | 
2 Ind. Ant., 1912, p. 26, | 


cT Aag a — —4 k. 
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the Bodhisattva strode and gave a bowl to a hungry 
Pachcheka Buddha and extolled alms-giving.' Others take 
Agikarndha to refer to ‘‘ radiant beings of another world.” 

While his officers were busy preaching the new 
Gospel, the emperor himself did not remain idle. In his 
eleventh regnal year he ““ started on the path '' leading to 
Sambodhi (ayāya Sambodhim *) and commenced the tours 
of Piety (Dhammayātā) in the place of the old tours of 
pleasure (Vihārayātā). In the tours of Piety this was 
the practice—visiting ascetics and  Bràhmanas, with 
liberality to them; visiting elders, with largess of gold ; 
visiting the people of the country (Janapada) with in- 
struction in the Law of Piety, and discussion of that Law. 
The memory of a pious tour in Ašoka's twenty-first 
regnal year (B.C. 249 according to Smith) is preserved by 
the Rummindei and Nigali Sagar epigraphs in the 
Nepalese Tarai. ‘These records prove that Asoka visited 
the birth-place of Gautama and paid reverence to the 
stupa of Konikamana, one of the former Buddhas. 

In 242 B.C., according to Dr. Smith, Asoka issued the 
Seven Pillar Edicts which contain a review of the 
measures taken during his reign for the ‘‘ promotion of 
religion, the teaching of moral duty.’’ 


Benevolent Activity. Promotion of the Welfare 
of Man and Beast. 


Asoka abolished the sacrificial slaughter of animals 
and offensive Samajas and the massacre of living creatures 


1 Cf. also the Yamaka-Prātihārya displayed by tbe Buddha at Šrāvastī which 
consisted in Walking in the air in various attitudes while emitting alternately flames 
and waves from the upper and lower parta of lis body (Foucher, The Beginnings 
Buddhist Art, 152; Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 21). tng 

* Some scholars take Sambodhi to mean supreme’ knowledge. But Prof 
Bhandarkar contends that Sambodbi is equivalent to the Bodhi Tree or the Mal 8. 
bodhi Temple at Bodh Gayā. According to the Divyāvadāna (p. 393) Asoka via; 2 * 
Bodhi in the company of the Sthavira Upagupta (Hultzsch, CIT. xliii), — 


30 
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to make curries in the imperial kitchen. Rock Edict 
VIII refers to the abolition of the vihārayātrās or tours of 
pleasure in which hunting and other similar amusements 
used to be practised. Pillar Edict V contains a code of 
regulations ' restricting slaughter and mutilation of ani- 
mals. Dr. Smith points out that the prohibitions against 
animal slaughter in this edict coincide to a considerable 
extent with those recorded in the Arthašāstra. 

The emperor established healing arrangements in two 
kinds, namely, healing arrangements for men and healing 
arrangements for beasts. Medicinal herbs also, both for 
men and for beasts, wheresoever lacking, were imported 
and planted. Roots also and fruits, wheresoever lacking 
were imported and planted. On the roads wells were dug 
at intervals of 8 kos, flights of steps built for descending 
into the water, and banyan trees and mango groves 
planted for the enjoyment of man and beast. 

Pillar Edict VII refers to the employment of superior 
officers (Mukhyas) in the distribution of alms, both the 
emperor's own and those of the queens and princes. One 
of the Minor Pillar Edicts refers to the donations of the 
second Queen Kāruvāki, mother of Tivara: “ whatever 
gift has been given here by the second Queen—be it a 
mango-garden, or pleasure-grove or alms house, or aught 
else—is reckoned as proceeding from that queen.” 


Religious Toleration and the Prevention of Schism 
in the Buddhist Church. 


In Rock Edict XII the Emperor declares that he 
** does reverence to men of all sects, whether ascetics 
(Pavajitāni) or householders (Gharastāni) by gifts and 
various forms of reverence.’ That he was sincere in his 
professions is proved by the Barābar cave dedications 


! Dhammaniyama. cf, Patafijali, I, LT. 
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in favour of the Ajivika ascetics, who were more akin to 
the Jainas than to the Buddhists. | 

The Emperor only cared for the “' growth of the 
essence (Sāra) of the matter in sects.’ He says that 
** he who does reverence to his own sect while disparaging 
the sects of others wholly from attachment to his own, 
with intent to enhance the splendour of his own sect, in 
reality by such conduct inflicts the severest injury on his 
own sect." Concord (Samavāyo) is praised by him as 
meritorious (Samavayo eva sadhu). 

Just as Asoka tried to secure concord among the 
various sects, so he wanted to prevent schism within the 
Buddhist church. Tradition affirms that a Buddhist 
Council was convened at Pātaliputra during bis reign 
for the purpose of suppressing heresy. The Sarnath 
Edict and its variants may be regarded as embodying the 


resolution of this Council.’ 


The Success and Failure of Asoka. 


Dr. Smith observes that Asoka, by his comprehensive 
and well-planned measures of evangelisation, succeeded 
in transforming Buddhism which was a local Indian sect 
into one of the great religions of the world. His teach- 
ing continued to bear wholesome fruit long after he had 
passed away. In the second century A. D. Queen 
Gautami Balaéri takes pride in the fact that her son was 
“alien to hurting life even towards an offending enemy '' 
(Kitaparadhe pi satujane apānahisāruchi). Even in the 
fifth century A. D. the rest-houses and free hospitals of 
Magadha excited the wonder and admiration of foreigners. | 
The benefactions of Dharmāšoka were a source of inspira- 
tion to royal personages as late as the time of Govinda- 
chandra of the Gahadavala dynasty. 

The political record of the great Maurya's early years 
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was no less brilliant. His reign saw the final triumph 
of those centripetal forces that had been at work since 
the days of Bimbisāra. The conquest of Kalinga 
completed the unification of non-Tamil India under the 
hegemony of Magadha.' 

But the policy of Dhammavijaya which he formulated 
after the Kalinga War was not likely to promote the cause 
for which a long line of able sovereigns from Bimbisāra to 
Bindusāra had lived and struggled. Dark clouds were 
looming in the north-western horizon. India needed men 
of the calibre of Puru and Chandragupta to ensure her pro- 
tection against the Yavana menace. She got a dreamer. 
Magadha after the Kalinga War frittered away her con- 
quering energy in attempting a religious revolution, as, 
Egypt did under the guidance of Ikhnaton, The result 
was politically disastrous as will be shown in the next 
section. ASsoka’s attempt to end war met with the same 
fate as the similar endeavour of President 

According to Dr. Smith’s chronology Asoka died in 
232 B. C., after a reign of about 40 years. A Tibetan 
tradition is said to affirm that the great Emperor breathed 
his last at Taxila.’ 


II. 





The Later Mauryas and the Decline of their Power. 


The Magadha Empire under Ašoka extended from the 
foot of the Hindukush to the borders of the Tamil country. 


But the withdrawal of the strong arm of. -Piyadasi| was 
perhaps the signal for the disintegration of this mighty. 


monarchy.  ''His sceptre was the bow of Ulysses which 
could not be drawn by any weaker hand.” 


The provinces 
fell off one by one. 


Foreign barbarians began to pour across 
the north-western gates of the empire, and a time came 


Y For Aóoka's achievements in the domain of art, see Smith, HFAIC, 13, 57 ff. ; 
Adoka, p. 107 ff. ; CHI, 618 ff, ; Hovell, ARI, 104 ff, 


? The Oxford History of India, p. 116. 
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when the proud monarchs of Pātalīputra and Rajagriba bad 
to bend their knees before the despised provincials of Andhra 
and Kalinga. 

Unfortunately, no Kautilya or Megasthenes has left 
any account of the later Mauryas. It is impossible to 
reconstruct a detailed history of ASoka’s successors from, 
the scanty data furnished by one or two inscriptions and 
a few Brahmanical, Jaina and Buddhist works? : 

Agoka had many children. In Pillar Edict VII, he 
pays attention to the distribution of alms made by all his 
children, and in particular to those made by the ** Princes, 
sons of the Queens.” It is to this last category that be- 
longed some of the Kumaras who represented the Imperial 
authority at Takshasila, Ujjayini, Suvarnagiri and Tosali. 
Tivara,' the son of queen Kāruvāki, the only prince named 
in" the inscriptions, does not appear to have mounted, the 
imperial throne. ‘Three other sons, namely, Kunāla, 
(Dharma-Vivardbana, Suyasas ?), Jalauka and Mahendra are 
mentioned in literature. "It is, however, uncertain whether 
Mahendra was a son of Asoka or his brother. | 

The Vayu Purana says that after Ašoka's death his 
son Kunala reigned for eight years. Kunāla's son and 
successor was Bandhupālita, and Bandhupālita's dāyāda or 
heir was Indrapalita. After Indrap&lita came Devavarman, 
Satadhanus and Brihadratha. x 

The Matsya Purana gives the following list of Asoka’s 
successors :—Daégaratha, Samprati, Satadhanvan and 
Brihadratha. 

The Vishņu Purāņa furnishes the following names :— 
Suyaáas, Dasaratha, Sangata, Saliáüka, Somašarman 
Satadbanvan and Brihadratha. 

The Divyāvadāna (p. 433) has the following names :— 
Sampadi, Vrihaspati, Vrishasena, Pushyadharman and 
Pushyamitra. 


1 For Tivara as a Magadhan name see the Book of Kindred Sayings, II, pp. 125-130 
. 5559 ° » ° 
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The Rājataraūginī mentions Jalauka as the successor 
of Asoka in Kaámira, while Tāranātha mentions another 
suecessor Virasena who ruled in Gandhāra and was, as 
Dr. Thomas suggests, probably the predecessor of 
Subhagasena of Polibyus.! 


It is not an easy task to reconcile the divergent versions 
of the different authorities. /The reality of the existence 
of Kunāla is established by the combined testimony of the 
Puranic and Buddhist works (which represent him as the 
father of Satnpadi) as well as the evidence of Jinaprabha- 
suri and Hemachandra, the well-known Jaina writers. The 
names Dharma-Vivardhana occurring in the Records of Fa 
Hien and Suyašas found in the Vishnu and the Bhagavata 
Purāņas were probably birudas or epithets of this prince. 


Tradition is not unanimous regarding the accession of 


Kunāla to the imperial throne. He is reputed to have 
been blind. His position was, therefore, probably like 
that of Dhritarashtra of the Great Epic and, though nomi- 
nally regarded as the sovereign, he was physically unfit to 
carry on the work of government which was presumably 
entrusted to his favourite son Samprati, who is described 
by the Jaina and Buddhist writers as the immediate suc- 
cessor of Asoka. 


Kunāla' s son was Bandhupālita according to the Vayu 
Purina, Sampadi (Samprati) according to the Divyāvadāna 
and the Pataliputrakalpa of Jinaprabhasuri, and Vigatāšoka 
according to Tāranātha.*” Either these princes were identi- 
calorthey were brothers. If the latter view be correct 
then Bandhupiálita* must be identified with Dasaratha 
whose reality is established by the brief dedioatory inscrip- 
tions on the walls of cave-dwellings at the Nagarjuni Hills 
which he bestowed upon the Ajivikas. | Dašaratha, who 


! Tod. Ant., 1875, p. 362; Camb. Hist. Ind., p. 512. P 
2 Ind. Ant., 1875, 362. KU 


x 
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receives the epithet ‘‘devanarmpiya’’ in the inscriptions, 
was a grandson of Ašoka according to the Matsya and 
Vishnu Purünas, and the predecessor of Samprati (variant 
Sangata) according to the same authorities. 

Indrapālita must be identified with Samprati or Sali- 
Saka according as we identify Bandhupālita with Dasa- 
ratha or Samprati. ‘‘In the matter of the propagation of 
the Jaina faith, Jaina records speak as highly of Samprati 
as Buddhist records do of Asoka.’’ The Pātaliputrakalpa 
of Jinaprabhasuri says, **in Pātaliputra flourished the great 
king Samprati, son of Kunāla, lord of Bharata with its 
three continents, the great Arhanta who established Vihāras 
for Sramanas even in non-Aryan countries.’’ Dr. Smith 
shows good grounds for believing that the dominions of 
Samprati included Avanti and Western India. 

In his Afoka' he admits that the hypothesis that Ašoka 
left two grandsons, of whom one (Dašaratha) succeeded 
him in his eastern and the other (Samprati) in his western 
dominions, is little more than a guess. The Jaina writers 
represent Samprati as ruling over Pātaliputra as well as 
Ujjayini. His name is mentioned in the Puranic list of 
Asoka’s Magadhan successors. 

The existence of Salisuka is proved not only by the 
testimony of the Vishnu Purana but also by that of the 
Gargi Samhita ° and the e Vayu manuscript referred to by 
Pargiter. He may have been identical with Vrihaspati, 
son of Samprati according to the Divyāvadāna. 

Devavarman and Somasarman are variant readings 
of the same name. The same is the case with Satadhanus 
and Satadhanvan. It is not easy to identify Vrishasena 


1 Third ed., p. 70. 
2 Kern's Brihatsaimhitá, p. 37. 
The Garg! Sarhhitā says, '' There will be Šālišūka a wicked 
Unrighteous although theorising on righteousness (dharmavādi adharmikal 
scalis oppresses ———— | ikah) he 


quarrelsome k ing. 
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and Pushyadharma; possibly they are merely birudas or 
secondary names of Devavarman and Satadhanvan. 

~The last Imperial Maurya of Magadha, Brihadratha, 
is mentioned not only in the Puranas but also in Bāņa's 
Harshacharita. © He was assassinated by his general 
Pushyamitra Sunga who is wrongly described by the 
Divyāvadāna as of Maurya descent. 

Petty Maurya kings continued to rule in Western India 
as well as Magadha long after the extinction of the Imperial 
line. King Dhavala of the Maurya dynasty is referred to 
in the Kanaswa inscription of A.D. 738.' Prof. Bhandar- 
kar identifies him with Dhavalappadeva, the overlord of 
Dhanika mentioned in the Dabok (Mewar) inscription of 
A.D. 725.” Maurya chiefs of the Konkan and Khandesh 
are referred to in the Early Chalukya and Yādava 
epigraphs. A Maurya Prince of Magadha named Pürna- 
varman is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang. 

There can be no doubt that during the rule of the later 
Mauryas the Magadha Empire experienced a gradual decay. 
Asoka died about the year 232 B.C. Within a quarter of a 
century after his death a Greek army crossed the Hindukush 
which was the Maurya frontier in the days of Chandragupta 
and his grandson. The Yuga Purana section of the Gārgi 
Samhita bears testimony to the decline of the Maurya 
power in the Madhyadeša after the reign of Sāliśūka : 


Tatah Sāketam ākramya Paiichālam Mathuramstatha 
Yavanah dushtavikrantah prāpsyati Kusumadhvajam 


! Ind. Ant., XIII. 163; Bomb. Gaz., I, Part 2, p. 284. Kanaswa is in the Kotah 
state, Kājputāna. It is not unlikely that Dhavala was a descendant of some princely 
Viceroy of Ujjain. 

2 Ep. Ind., XII, p. 11. 

5 Bomb. Gaz.. I, Part 2, pp. 283, 284. Bühler suggests (Ep. Ind., III, p. 136) 
thatthese Maurya chieftains of the Koñkan were probably descendants of the princely 
viceroy of the Deccan. He also draws our attention to the family name * More ' 
which is met with in the Mabratta country, and is apparently a corruption of 
* * Maurya.” e A 


" E. 
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Tatah Pushpapure pršpte kardame prathite hite 
Akula vishayā sarve bhavishyanti na samšayah.' 


Where was now the power that had expelled the prefects 
of Alexander and hurled back the battalions of Seleukos ? 


According to Mahāmahopādhyāya Haraprasād Sastri” a 
Reaction promote by the Brahmanas had sapped the 
foun oundations of the Maurya authority and dismembered the 
empire. 
Among the causes of the alienation of the Bráhmanas 
_ the foremost place is given to ASoka's Edict against animal 
sacrifices. The Edict, in Pandit Sāstri's opinion, was 
‘certainly directed against the Brāhmaņas as a class and was 
specially offensive because it was promulgated by a Sidra 
ruler. As to the first point we should remember that 
prohibition of animal sacrifices did not necessarily imply 
hostility towards Brahmanas. Long before Ašoka 
Brāhmaņa sages whose teachings have found a place in the 
Holy Sruti, the most sacred literature of the Brāhmaņas, 
declared themselves in no uncertain terms against sacrifices, 
and in favour of Ahims&. In the Mundaka Upanishad 
(1. 2. 7) we have the following Sloka :— x 


Plavà hyete adridhā yajūarūpā 
Ashtadasoktam avaram yeshu karma 
Etachchhreyo ye bhinandanti mūdhā 
Jarāmrityurh te punarevapi yanti. 

** Frail, in truth are those boats, the sacrifices, the 
eighteen in which this lower ceremonial has been told. 
Fools, who praise this as the hightest good, are subject 
again and again to old age and death.’’ In the Chhün- 


dogya Upanishad (III. 17. 4) Ghora Angirasa lays great 
stress on Ahirmsā. 


1 Kern, Bribat Sarhbit4, p. 37, 


* JASB, 1910, p. 259. 
41 : p. 259 


he, 
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As to the second statement we should remember that 
tradition is not unanimous in representing the Muuryas 
as Südras. The Purāņas assert, no doubt, that after 
Mahāpadma there will be kings of Sidra origin. But this 
statement cannot be taken to mean that all the Post- 
Mahāpadman kings were Südras, as in that case the Šūngas 
and the Kanvas also will have to be classed as Stdras. 
The Mudrārākshasa which calls Chandragupta a Sidra, is 
a late work, and its evidence is contradicted by earlier 
books. In the Mahāparinibbānasutta the Moriyas (Maur- 
yas) are represented as belonging to the Kshatriya caste. 
The Mahāvarsas * refers to the Moriyas as a noble 
(kshatriya) clan and represents Chandragupta as a scion of 
this clan. In the Divyāvadāna (p. 370) Bindusara, son of 
Chandragupta, said to a girl, '' Tvam Napini aham Raja 
Kshatriyo  Mūrdhābhishiktah katham maya sardham 
samāgamo bhavishyati?** In the same work (p. 409) 
Ašoka says to one of his queens (Tishyarakshitā), ** Devi 
āham Kshatriyah katham palandum paribhakshayāmi ? '' 
In a Mysore inscription Chandragupta is described as "" an 


abode of the usages of eminent kshatriyas.'' * Kautilya's 


preference of an ‘“‘ abhijata " king seems also to suggest 
that his sovereign was born of a noble family.* 


Having referred to the prohibition of animal sacrifices 
Pandit Sástri says: ‘* this was followed by another edict 
in whieh Asoka boasted that those who were regarded as 
gods on earth have been reduced by him into false gods. 
If it means anything it means that the Brāhmaņas who 


were regarded as Bhūdevas or gods on earth had been shown 
up by bim.’\~ 


1 Geiger's Translation, p. 27. 
* Riee, Mysore and Coorg from —— — p. 10. j 
3 Cf- Arthaéástra, p. 326, Bee. also supra, 180, 181, the reign — 


- 
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The original passage referred to above runs thus :— - 

Y (i)-imāya kālāya Jambudipasi amisā* devā husu te 
dani m (i) s-kata. 

Pandit Sāstrî followed the interpretation of  Senart. 
But Prof. Sylvain Lévi has shown that the word amisá 
cannot stand for Sanskrit amrishā, for in the Bhabru edict 
we find Musā and not Misā for Sanskrit mrishā. The 
recently discovered Māski version reads misibhut& for 
misam-kata, showing that the original form was misri- 
bhūtā. It will be grammatically incorrect to form misi- 
bhūtā from Sanskrit mrishā. The word misra means mixed. 
And misribhütà means ** made to mix ' or made to asso- 
ciate. The meaning of the entire passage is ‘‘ during that 
time the men in India who had been unassociated with the 
gods became associated with them.''' There is thus no 
question of ** showing up-’’ anybody. The true import of 
the passage has been pointed out by Prof. Bhandarkar in 
the Indian Antiquary, 1912, p. 170. 

Pandit Sastri adds that the appointment by Asoka of 
Dharma-mahāmātras, i.e., of superintendents of morals, 
was a direct invasion of the rights and privileges of the 
Brahmanas. Itis hardly correct to represent the Dhar- 
ma-mahāmātras as mere superintendents of morals when 
their duties consisted in the establishment of the Law of 
Piety (which included liberality to Brahmanas), the promo- 
tion of the welfare of the Yavanas, Kambojas, Gāndhāras, 
Rashtrikas, Brahmanas and others, revision" of sen- 
tences of imprisonment or execution, the supervision of 
the female establishments of the Emperor’s brothers 


1 Cf. Apastamba Dbarmasūtra, II. 7. 16.1. * Fo : 
together in tbis world. "Then the gods in reward of their MET — Vahey perti 
but men were left behind. Those men who perform sacri 
as the gods did, dwell with the gods and Brahma in hea 
first drawn to this passage by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar. (Cf. 
92,1) * Devatānār manushyānāri sahavüso bbavattada.' 


to heaven, 
fices in the same manner 
7 My attention wae 
also Harivarbša (III. 
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and other relatives, and the administration of alms- 
giving. These duties were not essentially those of a 
superintendent of morals, and were not a direct invasion 
of the rights and privileges of the Brāhmaņas. More- 
Over there is nothing to show that the Dharma-mahāmā- 
tras were wholly recruited from non-Brahmanas. 

Our attention is next drawn to the passage where 
Ašoka insists upon his officers strictly observing the 
principles of Daņda-samatā and Vyavahara-samata.. Pandit 
Sāstri takes the expressions to mean equality of punish- 
ment and equality in lawsuits irrespective of caste, colour 
and creed, and adds that this order was very offensive 
to the Brāhmaņas who claimed many privileges includ- 
ing immunity from capital punishment. 

The passage containing the expressions Danda-samata 
and Vyāvahāra-samatā should not be divorced from its 
context and interpreted as if it were an isolated ukase. 
We quote the passage with the context below :— 


‘To my Rājūkas set over many hundred thousands 
of people I have granted independence in the award of 
honours and penalties. But as it is desirable that there 
should be uniformity in judicial procedure (Vyavahara- 
samata) and uniformity in penalties (Danda-samata), from 
this time forward my rule is this—‘‘To condemned men 
lying in prison under sentence of death a respite of three 


days is granted by me.” 


Itis clear from the extract quoted above that the 
order regarding Vyāvahāra-samatā and Danda-samata is to 
be understood in connection with the general policy of 
decentralisation which the Emperor introduced. Ašoka 
granted independence to the Rājūkas in the award of 
penalties, but he did not like that the Danda and Vyāva- 
bāra prevalent within the jurisdiction of one Rājūka 


" - Aécka, bira ed., pp- 168-169, ‘ 
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should be entirely different from those prevailing within 
the jurisdiction of others.’ He wanted to maintain some 
uniformity (samata) both in Danda (penalties) as well as 
in Vyāvahāra (procedure). As an instance he refers to 
the rule about the granting of a respite of three days to 
condemned men. ‘The Samatā which he enforced involved 
a curtailment of the autonomy of the Rajukas and did 
not necessarily infringe on the alleged immunity of the 
Brāhmaņas from capital punishment. 

But were the Brabmanas really immune from capital 
punishment in ancient India ? The immunity was certain- 
ly not known to the Kuru-Paūchāla Brāhmaņas who 
thronged to the court of Janaka. In the Brihadāraņyaka 
Upanishad (III. 9. 26) we have a reference to a Brahmana 
disputant who failed to answer a question of Yājūavalkya 
and lost his head. We learn from the Patchavirnsa 
Brāhmaņa* that a Purohita might be punished with 
death for treachery to bis master. Kautilya, p. 229, tells 
us that a Brāhmaņa guilty of treason was to be drowned. 
Readers of the Mahabharata are familiar with the stories 
of the punishments inflicted on Mandavya and  Liükhita.* 
The life of a Brāhmaņa was not so sacrosanct in ancient 
as in mediaeval and modern India. We learn from the 
Aitareya Brabmana that king  Hariéchandra of the 
Ikshvāku family did not scruple to offer a Brüábmana boy 
as a victim in a sacrifice. 

Against the surmises regarding the anti-Brahmanical 
policy of Asoka we have the positive evidence of some of 
his inscriptions which proves the Emperor’s solicitude for 
the well-being of the Brāhmaņas. Thus in Rock Edict 
III he inculcates liberality to Brāhmaņas. In Edict IV 
he speaks with disapproval of unseemly behaviour towards 


1 Tam indebted for this suggestion to Mr S. N. Majumdar. 
Ei Vedic Index, II, P. B4. 


3 Adi, 107 and Santi, 23, 36. 
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Brāhmaņas. In Edict V he refers to the employment of 
Dharma-mahāmātras to promote the welfare and bappi- 
ness of the Brāhmaņas. 

Pandit Sastri says further that as soon as the strong 
hand of Ašoka was removed the Brālyņmaņas seemed to 
have stood against his successors. We have no evidence 
of any such conflict between the children of Ašoka and 
the Brāhmaņas. On the other hand, if the Brāhmaņa 
historian of Kasmir is to be believed, the relations between 
Jalauka, one of the sons and successors of Ašoka, and the 
Brahmanical Hindus were entirely friendly. 

In conclusion Pandit Sāstri refers to the assassina- 
tion of the last Maurya Emperor of Magadha by Pushya- 
mitra Suñga and says, “We clearly see the hands of the 
~ Brāhmaņas in the great revolution.” But the Buddhist 

remains at Bharhut erected ‘‘during the supremacy 
of the Suügas'' do not bear out the theory which repre- 
sents Pushyamitra and his descendants as the leaders of a 
militant Brāhmaņism. Are inferences delaced from 
uncorroborated writings of late authors like the compiler of 
the Divyāvadāna and Tāranātha to be preferred to the clear 
testimony of contemporary monuments ? Even admitting 
that Pushyamitra was a militant Brahmanist we fail to 
see how the decay and dismemberment of the Maurya 
empire can be attributed primarily to him or his Brāhmaņist 
. followers. The empire was a shrivelled and atten- 
L5 carcase long before the Sunga coup d'etat of 
i55 B. C. We learn from the Rājatarangini that 
immediately after the death of Asoka one of his own sons, 
*-Jalauka, made himself independent in Kaámira and 
conquered the plains including Kanauj. If Tāranātba is 
to be believed another prince, Virasena, apparently wrested 
Gandhara from the hands of his feeble successor at 
Pataliputra. The loss of the northern provinces is 
confirmed by Greek evidence. We learn from Polybius 
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that about 206 B. C., there ruled over them a king named 
Sophagasenus (Subhagasena, probably a successer of 
Virasena). We quote the passage referring to the king 
below : — 

' He (Antiochos the Great) crossed the Caucasus and 
descended into India ; renewed his friendship with 
Sophagasenus, the king of the Indians; received more 
elephants, until he had 150 altogether, and having once 
more provisioned his troops, set out again personally with 
his army, leaving Androsthenes of Cyzicus, the duty of 
taking home the treasure which this king had agreed to 
hand over to him."' 

It will be seen that Subhāgasena was a king and nota 
petty chief of the Kabul valley as Dr. Smith would have 
us believe. He is called ** King of the Indians,” a title 
which was applied by the Classical writers to great kings 
like Chandragupta and Demetrios. There is nothing in 
the account of Polybius to show that he was vanquished 
by the Syrian king in war or.was regarded by the latter 
4$ a subordinate ruler. On the contrary, the statement 
that Antiochos ''renewed his friendship with Sopha- 
gasenus, king of the Indians" proves that the two 
monarchs met on equal terms and friendly relations were 
established between them. The renewal of friendship 
on the part of the Greek king and the surrender of 
elephants on the part of his Indian brother, only remind 
us of the relations subsisting between Chandragupta and 
Seleukos. Further the expression ‘‘renewal of friend- 
ship" seems to suggest that Subhāgasena had had 
previous dealings with Antiochos. Consequently he must 
have come to the throne sometime before 206 B. Gy. The 
existence of an independent kingdom in the north-west . 
before 206 B. C. shows that the Maurya Empire must 
have begun to break up nearly a quarter of a 


š century 
before the usurpation of Pushyamitra. | 
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248 POLITICAL HISTORY OF ANCIENT INDIA 
We have seen that the theory which ascribes the decline 
and dismemberment of the Maurya Empire to a Brāhmaņical 


revolution led by Pushyamitra Sunga does not bear scrutiny. 
as the Maurya disruption due primarily to the Greek 


— Invasions? The earliest Greek invasion after Asoka, that 


- 


of Antiochos the Great, took place about 206 B.C., and we 
have seen that the combined testimony of kahana and 
Polybius leaves no room for doubt that the dissolution of 


the empire began long before the raid of the Hellenistic 
monarch. 


What then were the primary causes of the disintegra- 
tion of the mighty empire? There are good grounds for 
believing that the government of the outlying provinces by 
the imperial officials was oppressive. Already in the time 
of Bindusāra ministerial oppression had goaded the people 
of Taxila to open rebellion. The Divy&vadana says 
(p. 371) :— 


** Atha Rājūo Vindusārasya Takshasilā nāma nagaram 
viruddham. ‘Tatra Rājūā Vindusāren Āšoko visarjitah... 
yavat Kumārašchaturaūgena balakāyena Takshašilām gatah, 
Srutva Takshašila nivāsirah paurāh pratyudgamya cha 
kathayanti ‘na vayam Kumārasya viruddhāh nāpi Rājūo 
Vindusārasya api tu dushtamatya asmākarm paàribhavarn 
kurvanti.' '' | 

'* Now Taxila a city of Bindusāra's revolted. The king 
Bindusāra despatched Ašoka there...while the prince was 
nearing Taxila with the four-fold army, the resident Pauras 
of Taxila, on hearing of it...came out to meet him and 
said :—' We are not opposed to the prince nor even to king 
Bindusara. But these wicked ministers insult us.” '" 


Taxila again revolted during tbe reign of ASoka and the 
cause was again the tyranny of the ministers. ‘‘ Hae 
oSokasy-ottarápathe  'aksha$ilà nagaram  viruddham.. 
Prince Kunāla was deputed to the government of the 'eity. 
] bam a 
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When the prince went there the people said “na vayam 
Kumārasyaviruddhā na rajiio’-Sokasy-api su dushtatmano’ 
mātyā āgatyāsmākam apamānam kurvanti.’ 

The Divyāvadāna is no doubt a late work, but the 
reality of ministerial oppression to which it refers, 1s 

affirmed by Asoka himself in the Kalinga Edicts. Address- 
ing the High officers (Mahāmātras) in charge of Tosali he 
says: ‘* All men are my children ; and just as I desire for 
my children that they may enjoy every kind of prosperity 
and happiness both in this world and in the next, so also 
I desire the same for all men. You, however, do not grasp 
this truth to its full extent. Some individual, perchance, 
pays heed, but to a part only, not the whole. See then to 
this, for the principle of government is well established. 

. Again, it happens that some individual incurs imprison- 
ment or torture and when the result is his imprisonment 
without due cause, many other people are deeply grieved.... 
Ill performance of duty can never gain my regard... The 
restraint or torture of the townsmen may not take place 
without due cause. And for this purpose, in accordance 
with the Law of Piety, I shall send forth in rotation every 
five years such persons as are of mild and temperate dispo- 
sition, and regardful of the sanctity of life...From Ujjain, 
however, the Prince for this purpose will send out a similar 
body of officials, and will not over-pass three years. In the 
same way—from Taxila.'”' 

From the concluding words of the Edict it appears that 
official maladministration was not confined to the province 
of Kalinga. The state of affairs at Ujjain and Taxila was 
similar. It is thus clear —* the loyalty of the provincials 
was being slowl i by mini: : DW 
long before the Sunga ae of 185 B.C. ., and $5 
Greek invasion of 206 B.C. Asoka no doubt. did his best 


| 1 Smith, Asoka, third Ed., pp. 194-196. 
3 ` 
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to check the evil, but he was ill served by his officers. It 
is significant that the provincials of the north-west—the 
very people who complained of the oppression of the 
dushtāmātyas as early as the reign of Bindusāra, were the 
first to break away from the Maurya empire. 

The Magadhan successors of Asoka had neither the 
strength nor perhaps the will €o arrest the process of dis- 
ruption." The martial ardour of imperial Magadha had 
vanished with the last cries of agony uttered in the battle- 
fields of Kalinga. Asoka had given up the aggressive 
militarism of his forefathers and had evolved a policy of 
Dhammavijaya which must have seriously impaired the 
military efficiency of his empire.* He had called upon his 
sons and grandsons to eschew new conquests, avoid the 
shedding of blood and take pleasure in patience and gentle- 
ness. ‘These latter had heard more of Dhammaghosa than 
of Bherighosa. It is, therefore, not at all surprising that 
the rois faineants who succeeded to the imperial throne of 
Pātaliputra proved unequal to the task of maintaining the 
integrity of the mighty fabric reared by the genius of 
Chandragupta and Chünakya. 

The disintegration which set in before 206 B.C. was 
accelerated by the invasions led by the Yavanas referred to 
in the Gārgī Sarhhitā and the Mahābhāshya of Patafijali. 
The final coup de grace was given by Pushyamitra Sunga. 








* On the eimtrary, if the Gārgī Sarhhitié is to be believed, one of his successors, 
namely, Šālišūka actually quickened the pace by his tyfanny—Sarāshtra mardate 
ghorarh dbarmūvādi adhármikab. Some of Ašoka's descendants (e.g., J alauka) s-t 
up independent sovereignties, and were thus responsible for the dismemberment of 
the empire. 

* Cf, the passage in the Gārgī Sarbhitā to which attention is drawn by Mr. 
Jayaswal (JBORS, IV. 261)—sthüpayisbyati mohātmā vijayarh nāma dhāmikam, 
" the fool will establish the so-called conquest of Dharma.” r | 
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GENEALOGY OF THE MAURYA DYNASTY 
Mauryas of Pippbalivana 
Chandragupta F " 
Bindusára Amitraghšta 





(1) Asandhimitra 
Sushima (Sumana) Asoka Pi yadasi- $ Kāruvākī Vigatāšoka Mahendra 
(3) Tishyarakshitā (Tissa) ' 





Nigrodha 
| 
Kunála (Suyaáas ?) Jalauka Tivara, Son of Karuvaki 
| King of Kaámira 
| 
Bandhupálita Samprati Vigatāšoka 
(Daégaratha ?) ? Vīrasena of Gandhāra 
? Bubhāgasena, ''King of the Indians" 
—— 
Sālišūka 
: Somaáarman (Devavūrma. ?) 
Prince of ` Prince of  Satadbanvan (Saéadharman ?) 
Suvarnagiri Ujjain 


Brihadratha (Killed by bis Commander-in-Chief 


Suketuvarma 


š Pushyamitra Suñga) 
(Maurya of Koñkan) : | 


Pürpgavarman (Magadba) 


Mauryaa of Valabhi Dbavala 738-39 A.D. 
an (Kājputāna) 
Khàndesh 


Govindarà ja 
Yüdava feudatory 1069 A.D, 
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THE ŠUNGA EMPIRE AND THE BACTRIAN GREEKS. 
I. The Reign of Puskyamitra. 


Audbhijjo bhavitā kašchit senānth Kāšyapo dvijah 
asvamedharh Kaliyuge punah pratyaharishyati. 
Harivarmša III. 2. 40. 


Satatam kampayāmāsa Yavanāneka eva yah 

balapaurushasamp n kritāstrānamitaujasah 

yathāsurān Kālakeyān devo vajradharastathā. 
Mahābhārata, II. 4. 23. 


Brihadratha, the last Maurya Emperor of Magadha, 
was, according to the Purāņas and the Harshacharita, 
assassinated by his general Pushyamitra Sunga who 
usurped the throne, and founded a new dynasty—that of 
the Sungas. 

The origin of the Sunga family 1i | p in 
obscurity.' According to one theory the Sungas were 

A Irāņians, ans, worshippers of the Sun (Mithra). Others re- 
gard them as Braihmanas. Curiously enough Panini in 
Sūtra IV. 1. 117 connects the Suñgas with the well known 
Brāhmaņa family of the Bhāradvājas. Sauùgīputra, “son of 
a female descendant of Sunga,’ ' is the name of a teacher in 
the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad.? SŠaungāyani, ‘‘ descendant 
Of Saunga," is the ņame of a teacher in the Varmša 


Brāhmaņa Macdonell and Keith point out that the Suñgas 


1 In the Mālavikāgnimitram (Tawney'sa translation, p. 69) Agnimitra claims 
descent from ‘ Bimbaka.' Mr. H. A. Shah suggests (Proceedings of the Third Oriental 
Conference, Madras, p. 379) that the Baimbikas were connected with the family of 
Bimbisūra. It is more probable that the epithet * Baimbika’ (in the passage 
** diksbinyam nāma bimboshthi Baimbikānšīri kulavratam) is connected with the 
river Bimbik& mentioned in the Bbarhut Inscriptions (Barua and Sinha, p. 8). Cf. 
Baimbaki in Patafijali, IV. 1. 97. In the Harivarhéa (Bhavishya, II. 40) the 
Brūhmaņa Senini who is to restore the Aí£vamedha is represēnited as a Kādyapa. 
Jayaswal identifies bim with Pushyamitra. 

VI. 4. 81. 
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are known as teachers in the Aśvalāyana Srauta  Sütra.' 
It is not known for certain when and why the Suñgas, like 
the Kadambas of a later date, exchanged the ferule for the 
sword. There is no reason to think that Asoka tyrannised 
over the Brahmanas and that his oppression forced them to 
engage in non-priestly pursuits. KATY Mueve were 






by no means rare in ancient India, (cf. the cases of Drona, 
Kripa and Ašvatthāman in the Mahābhārata, of Ravideva in 
the Indian Antiguary, VIII. 20, of Kholesvara, the com- 
mander of Yādava kings and omesvara, the Brahmana 
general of the Pala kings) J 

The dominions of Pushyamitra extended to the river 
Narmada, and included the cities of Pātaliputra, Ayodhya, 
Vīdišā, Bharhut and, if Tāranātha and the author of the 
Divyāvadāna are to be believed, Jālandhara and Sakala(?). 
It appears from the Divyāvadūāna, p. 431, that the Emperor 





himself continued to reside in Pātaliputra. The Mālavikā- 


gnimitram tells us that Vidišā was governed by Prince 
Agnimitra, probably as his father's viceroy (goptri).* 
Another vieeroy, also a relation of the emperor, governed 
Kosala." Agnimitra’s queen had a brother of inferior 
caste, named Virasena. He was placed in command of a 
frontier fortress on the banks of the Narmada‘ (Atthi devie 


1 XII, 13. 5, etc. 

z Mūālavikāgnimitram, V. 159, 

* The existence of this viceroyalty is disclosed by an inscription discovered at 
the door of a temple at Ayodhyā, which records the erection of a *' ketana '' by a 
Kosaladhipa who was the sixth (brother, son or descendant ?) of Senāpati Pushya- 
mitra, the performer of two horse sacrifices (Nāgarī Prachürini Patrikā, WVaiéükha 
Bam, 1981; Mod. Review, 1924, October, p. 431 ; IHO, 1929, 602 f.). Tt tā + pkt) , 
to note that the title, * Senápati ' clung to Pushyamitra even after the bis 
of the Ašvamedha, Cf. the epithet Vāhinīpati applied to king Virāta in Ix 
Mabübhárata and the title yavuga applied to Kushün emperors deos Sih E 
epitheta. Cf. also the style '* Mahdraja Mahasenfipati in CII., Vol. 3 p. 252 d w 
title Mahātnaņģalešvara applied to Bijjala and others even after the eda der —* 
full royal style (Bomb. Gaz. IT. ii. 474f.). apun OF the 

* Some manuscripts mention Mandākinī as the name 


sa es of the ri 
214). Mandākinī lies 6 miles south of the Tapti (Ind. An ee 1996. 


t., 1002, 254). 


— — 





Rs bhādā Viraseno nama, so baje antavaladugge 
Nammadātīre thāvido). lLiiders’ Inscriptions, Nos. 687- 
688, seem to suggest that Bharhut (in Bagbelkhand) was 
governed by a Sunga feudatory. 


Affairs in the Deccan. 


It appears from the Mālavikāgnimitram that the founda- 
tion of the Sunga dynasty synchronised with the establish- 
ment of a new kingdom in the Deccan, viz., Vidarbha. 
Agnimitra’s Amātya refers to the kingdom as “‘ achirā- 
dhish (established not long ago) and compares its 
king #0 a tree which is newly planted and therefore not 
firm (nava-samropana-sithila-staru). The king of Vidarbha 
is represented as a relation of the Maurya minister (Sachiva) 
and a natural enemy (prakrityamitra) of the Sungas. It 
appears that during the reign of Brihadratha Maurya there 
were two parties or factions in the Magadha Empire, one 
headed by the king’s Sachiva or minister, the other headed 
by his Senàpati or general. The minister’s partisan 
Yajūasena was appointed governor of Vidarbha, while the 

Z general's son Agnimitra got the Viceroyalty of Vidisa, 
When the general organised his coup d'etat, killed the 
king, and imprisoned the minister, Yajüasena apparently 
declared his independence and commenced hostilities against 
the usurping family. This is why he is called achirādhisb- 
thita-rajya and prakrity-amitra by Agnimitra and his 
Amātya. 

The Mālavikāgnimitram says that when Kumāra 
Mādhavasena, a cousin of Yajūasena and a partisan of 
Agnimitra, was secretly on his way to Vidisé, he was 
captured by an Antapāla (Warden of the Marches) of 
Yajhasena and kept in custody. Agnimitra demanded 
his surrender. The Vidarbha king promised to give him 
up on condition that his brother-in-law the Maur urya 


NU 
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minister should be released. This enraged the Sunga 
Prince who ordered Virasena to march against Vidarbha. 
Yajfiasena was defeated. Madhavasena was released and 
the kingdom of Vidarbha was divided between the two 
cousins, the river Varadá forming the boundary between 
the two states. | 

In the opinion of several scholars an enemy more 
formidable than Yajiasena threatened the Sunga dominions. 
from Kalinga. In his Oxford History of India * Dr. Smith 
accepts the view that Khāravela, king of Kalinga, 
defeated Pushyamitra who is called Bahapatimita or Baha- 
satimita in the Hathigumpha Inscription. Prof. Dubreuil 
also seems to endorse the: view that Kharavela was an 
antagonist of Pushyamitra, and that the Hathigumpha 
Inscription is dated the 165th year of Raja-Muriyakala 
which corresponds to the 13th year of the reign of 
Khāravela. 

Dr. Majumdar, however, points out* that of the six 
letters of the Hāthigumphā Inscription which have been 
read as BdHMati-mitam, the second letter seems to have a 
clear U sign attached to it, and the third and fourth letters 
look like pa and sa. Even if the reading Bahasati-mitam 
or Bahapati-mitam be accepted as correct, the identifica- 
tion of Bahasati (Bribaspati-mitra) with Pushyamitra 
on the ground that Brihaspati is the regent of the 
nakshatra or Zodiacal asterism Pushya, also named Tishya, 
in the constellation Cancer or the Crab, cannot be 
regarded as final in the absence of further evidence * 
In this connection we should note that the Divyavadana 
(p. 434) represents  Pátaliputra as the residence of 
Pushyamitra whereas the Magadhan antagonist of Khara- 


! Additions and corrections, and p. 58n. Cf. also 8. Konow in Acta Orientali 
I. 20. 8. Konow accepts Jayaswal's identification, DBahasatimita— Pushyamitra ç 


2 sā JAA... rent ka hd XE 
Ind. Ant., 1919, p. 189. * Cf. Chanda in IHO, 1929, p. 505r. 
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x ARE is * called ** Rajagahanapa ”’ ina apparently resided in ` 
the city of Rājagriha. 


The date ‘‘ 165th year of the Muriyakāla '' is deduced 


from a passage of the Hathigumpha Inscription which was 
read as follows :*— 


Panamtariya-sathi-vasa-sate Raja-Muriya-kale voch- 
chhine. * 


—— se š . is T 
There is another passage in the same inscription which 
runs thus :— 


Pamchame cha dani vase Naņda-rāja ti-vasa-sata 
(m ta ogpsitara Tanasuliya-vata-panadim Nagaram 
pavesa-ti.* 

If Partia cethi-Vuaa-eate be taken to mean 165 
years, ti-vasa-sata should be taken to mean 108 years and 
we shall have to conclude that Khāravela flourished 165 
years after a Maurya king and only 103 years after 
Nandarāja which is impossible as the Nandas preceded 
the Mauryas. If, on the other hand, ti-vasa-sata be taken 
to mean 300 years, pānamtariya- -sathi-vasa-saté™ should be 
taken to mean not 165 but 6,500 years. In other words 
Khāravela will have to be placed 6,500 years after a Maurya 
“which is also impossible. Mr. Jayaswal has himself 
now given up the reading ...pānamtariya-sathi-vasa- 
sate Rāja-Muriya-kāle vochehhine cha chhe-yathi Argasi ti 
kamtāriyam upādiyati " in line 16, and proposes to read 
** patāliko chatare cha veduriyagabhe ener patithāpayati 


! According to Lüders' reading, Ep. Ind., X, App. No. 1345. With Jayaswal 
B. Konow (Acta Orientalis, I. 26) reads '' Rājagaham upapidāpayāti,'*' though he 
admits that “ Rajagabanapa (rp) pidápayati '' is also possible. 

2 Cf, Bhagwanlal Indraji, Actes du sixiéme congrés international des Orientalistes, 
Pt. III, Section 2, pp. 133ff. ; Jayaswal, JBORS, 1917, p, 459. 

3 Ibid, p. 455. For "e interpretation of the passage, see p. 151 supra, Konow 
translates it differently :—'' And now in the fifth year he bas the agueduct which was 
shut (or opened) in the year 108 (daring the reign of) Mu Mende: king, conducted into 
ihe town from Tanasnlifāi yaqa. des TALL 
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pānatariyā sata-sahasehi. Muriya kālarn vochhirnnara cha 
choyathi agasatikarntariyarn upadayati.’’ He translates the 
passage thus:—‘‘om the lower-roofed terrace (i.e., in 
the Verandah) he establishes columns inlaid with bery 
at the cost of 75,00,000 (Panas) ; he (the king) complete 
the Muriya time (era), counted and being of an interval 
of 64 with a century.’’* With regard to this new reading 
and translation Professor Chanda observes * “‘ the rendering 
of vochhine as ‘counted’ is even more farfetched ' than 
“expired.” The particle cha after vochhine makes it 
difficult to read it as vochhinam qualifying the substan- 
tive Muriya-kālam. Even if we overlook vochhine, the 
passage appears to be a very unusual way of stating a 
date. Still more unusual is the statement of a date as an 
independent achievement in a prašasti.'” According to 
Fleet the use of the term *'* vochchhina’’ which is applied to 
sacred texts which have been ‘ cut off,’ ‘interrupted — 
quite prohibits the existence of a date. It may be added 
that there is no reliable evidence of the existence of a Raja- 
Muriya-kala * in the sense of an era founded by the first 
Maurya. The use of regnal years by Ašoka points to the 
same conclusion. ak: 

Mr. Jayaswal takes ti-vasa-sata to mean 300 years and 
places Kharavela and Pushyamitra three centuries after 


Nandaraja whom he identifies with Nandavardhana. But — 


we have already seen that Nandavardhana or Nandivar- 
dhana was a Šaišunāga king and that the Saié$unagas do 


1 JBORS, Vol. IV, Part IV, p. 394 f. 

2 M.A. 8. L, No. 1, p. 10. Cf. also 8. Konow in Acta Orientalia, I, 14-2) Di 
Fleet S. Konow finda no date in the passage, but regards the reading Raja — - Like 
as certain, According to him Khüravela restored some texte misst š ša IT oe 
the Maurya king Chandragupta. Barua does not rev sin ime o 
certain. — reading Muriya as 

* An era of Samprati, grandson of Ašoku, is however, mentione 

| 4 nti 
Jain MS. (EHI4, p. 202a). If we refer the year 164 to this za da Pant 
vela must be brought down to (cir. 224 —164-) 60 B. C, ect ate of Khāra. 
35 VĒ J 77 kO z | asd 
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not appear to have had anything to do with] Kalinga. — ** It 
is not Nandivardhana but Mahāpadma Nanda who is said 
Z to have brought ‘all under his sole sway’ and ‘ uprooted 
all Kshatriyas ' or the old reigning families. So we should 
identify ** Narndaršja *' of the Hathigumpha inscription, who 
held possession of Kalinga either with the all-conquering 
Mahāpadma Nanda or one of his sons.''' Professor Barua 
objects to the identification of ““ Narndaraja '* the conqueror 
of Kalinga, with a king of the pre-Ašokan Nanda line on 
the ground that in the Ašokan inscriptions it is claimed that 
Kalinga was not conquered before Asoka. But such claims 
are on a par with the Gupta boast that the A$vamedba 
sacrifice had been revived after a long period of abeyance by 
Samudra Gupta. We know that as a matter of fact the 
claim, if taken too literally, had very little substance in it. 
The suggestion in the Cambridge History that Nandaraja ^ 
may have been a local ruler of Kalinga is negatived 
by the internal evidence of the Hathigumpha Inscrip- 
tion (cf. the passage—'' Namdarāja nitam Kalimgajina- 
saminivesam `” which proves clearly that Nanda was an 
outsider). A post-Asokan '' neo-Nanda ’’ line of Magadha 
is also unknown to sober history. 


As Mahapadma Nanda and his sons ruled in the 
fourth century B. C., Khāravela must be assigned either 
to the third century B.C. (taking ti-vasa-sata to mean 
103) * or to the first century B. C. (taking ti-vasa-sata 
to mean 300). In either case he could not have been a 


contemporary of Pushyamitra Sudga who ruled from about 
185 to 149 D.C. 


` M. A. 8. I., No I, p. 12. 

* Konow (Acta Orientalia, Vol. 1, pp. 22-26) accepts the date 103, but refers it 
(along with another date, 113, which be, with Fleet, finds in line 11) to a Jaina era. 
This era he is inclined to identify with that of Mabāvīra's Nirvāns. Apparently he is 
not aware of the existence of another Jaina reckoning, viz. AR the era of Samprati. 
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The Yavana Invasion. 


The only undoubted historical events of Pushyamitra's 
time, besides the coup d'etat of 185 B. C. and the Vidarbha 
war, are the Greek invasion from the North-West. referred 
to by Patanjali and Kālidāsa, and the celebration of two 
horse sacrifices. 

Pataüjali was a contemporary of Pushyamitra. Sir R. 
G. Bhandarkar draws our attention to the passage in the 
Mehabhashya—iha Pushyamitrari yājayāmah ““ here we 
perform the sacrifices for Pushyamitra '"'—which is cited as 
an illustration of the Vārttika teaching the use of the 
present tense to denote an action which has been begun 
but not finished.' The instances given by Patanjah of 
the use of the imperfect to indicate an action well-known 
to people, but not witnessed by the speaker, and still 
possible to have been seen by him, are, “‘Arunad Yavanah . 
Sāketam : Arunad Yavano Madhyamikaám.'' ‘This, says 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, shows that a certain  Yavana 
or Greek prince had besieged Sáketa or Ayodhya and 
another place called Madhyamikà * when Patafijali wrote 
this. Kālidāsa in his Malavikagnimitram refers to a 
conflict between the Suga prince Vasumitra and a 
Yavana on the southern bank of the Sindhu. Unfortunately 
the name of the invader is not given either in the Maha- 
bhāshya or the Malavikāgnimitram. There is considerable 
divergence of opinion with regard to his identity. But all 
agree that he was a Bactrian Greek. 

(Ihe Bactrian Greeks were originally subjects of the 
Seleukidan Empire of Syria (and Western Asia). We 
learn from Strabo, Trogus and Justin that “about the 
middle of the third century B.C. when the Seleukid rulers 

' Tad. Ant., 1972, p. 300. 
* Nāgari near Chitor; cf. Mbb., IL. 32,8. Ind. Ant,, VII, 267. 
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were pre-occupied in the west '" Diodotos or Theodotus (?), 


'Governor of the thousand cities of Bactria,’ revolted 
and assumed the title of king. He was succeeded, accord- 
ing to Justin, by his son Theodotus II who entered into an 
alliance with Arsakes who about this time tore Parthia from 
the Seleukidan Empire. 

The successor of Theodotus II(Diodotos II) was Euthy- 
demos. We learn from Strabo’ that Euthydemos and 


his party occasioned the revolt of all the country near 
“the province of Bactriana. We are told by Polybius 


that Antiochos III of Syria made an attempt to recover 
the lost provinces but afterwards made peace with Euthy- 
demos. The historian says, '' Antiochos the Great received 
the young prince (Demetrios, son of Euthydemos) and 
judging from his appearance, conversation and the dignity 
of his manners that he was worthy of royal honour he 
first promised to give him one of his daughters, and 
secondly, conceded the royal title to his father. And 
having on the other points caused a written treaty to 
be drawn up and the terms of the treaty to be confirm- 


ed on oath, he marched away, after liberally provision- 


ing his troops, and accepting the elephants belonging 
to Euthydemos. He crossed the Caucasus and descended 
into India ; renewed his friendship with Sophagasenus, 
the king of the Indians ; received more elephants, until 
he had 150 altogether, and having once more provisioned 
his troops, set out again personally with his army, leav- 
ing Androsthenes of Cyzicus, the duty of taking home 
the treasure which this king had agreed to hand over 
to him.'' | 

Not long after the expedition of Antiochos the 
Great, the Bactrian Greeks themselves formed the design. 
of extending their kingdom by the cone ue st 
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territories lying to the south of the Hindukush. Strabo 
says, “the Greeks who occasioned its (Bactria s) revolt 
became so powerful that they became masters of Ariana 
and India, according to Apollodorus of Artemita. Their 
chiefs, particularly Menander (if he really crossed the 
Hypanis' to the east and reached Isamus^) conquered 
more nations than Alexander. These conquests were 
achieved partly by Menander, partly by Demetrios, son 
of Euthydemos, king of the Bactrians. They got posses- 
sion not only of Patalene (the Indus Delta), but of the 
kingdoms of Saraostos (Surāshtra or Kathiawar), and 
Sigerdis (probably Sagaradvipa of the Mahabharata, II. 
31. 66, Cutch?) which constitute the remainder of the 
coast. Apollodorus in short says that Bactriana is the 
ornament of all Ariana. They extended their empire even 
as far as the Seres and Phryni.'' ° 

Strabo gives the credit for spreading the Greek domi- 
nion furthest to the east into India partly to Menander and 
partly to Demetrios, son of Euthydemos and son-in-law of 
Antiochos the Great. 

Menander has been identified with the king Milinda 
who is mentioned in the Milindapatiho, as a contemporary 
of the Buddhist Thera Nagasena, and also in the Avadana- 
kalpalata of Kshemendra.‘ This monarch was born at 
Kalsigrāma * in the Island of Alasanda or Alexandria® 
and had his capital at Sāgala or Šākala, modern Sialkot, 
in the Pañjab,' and not at Kabul as Dr. Smith seemed 
to think.” The extent of his conquests is indicated 
by the great variety and wide diffusion of his coins 





' i.e., the Hyphasis or Vipādā (the Beas). 
2 The 'Trisāmā ? In the Bhāgavata Purina (V. 19, 17) a river oft 
mentioned in conjunction with the Kausikt, Mandékini, Yamoni, etc 
š (tz an. £ * a s ` = x 3 
milton and Falconer, Vol. II, pp. 252-253. 
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' Smi 1 , £ Jatalogue of Coins, Indian Museum, p. 3. 
* Trenekner, Milindapaībo, p. 53 ° Ibi 

CA assaka panno, p. 59. Ibid, p. 82 (CHI, 550) 
' Ibid, pp. 3, 14. — * EHI 53 
| i Mn oe. < EHI, 1014, D. 925. 
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= which have been found over a very wide extent of coun- 


try as far west as Kabul and as far east as Mathura." 
The author of the Periplus states that smal 

inscribed with Greek characters and bearing the name 
of Menandert were still current in his time (cir. 60-80 


A.D.) at the port of Barygaza (Broach). Plutarch tells 


us that Menander was noted for justice, and enjoyed 

such popularity with his subjects that upon his death, 

which took place in camp, diverse cities contended for the 

possession of his ashes. ‘The statement of Plutarch is 

important as showing that Menander’s dominions included 
many cities. 

Demetrios has been identified by some with king 
Dattamitra mentioned in the Mahābhārata,* the ‘‘great 
Emetreus, the king of Inde °’ of Chaucer's Anightes Tale 
and Timitra of a Besnagar seal. The wide extent of his 
conquests is proved by the existence of several cities named 
after him or his father in Afghanistan as well as India. 
Thus in the work of Isidore of Charax ' we have a reference 
to a city named Demetrias polis in Arachosia. The Maha- 
bhashya and the Vyakarana of Kramadišvara mention a 
city in Sauvira called Dattamitri.” Ptolemy the Geographer 
mentions the city of Euthymedia (Euthydemia") which 
was identical with Sakala, and was, according to the 
Milindapaūbo, the capital of an nik hee kingdom in the 
time of Menander. 

It is permissible to conjecture that one of the two 
conquering kings, viz., Menander and Demetrios, was 
identical with the Yavana invader who penetrated to 






P 
! SBE, Vol. XXXV, p. xx. A C 139, 93. | AEN oa; A, 
> EHI’, pp. 254-255. | * JRAS, —— 330. i 
* Jnd. Aot, 1911, Foreign Elements in nu Hindu Population; 


L ii, 11; Kramadiévara, p. 96. ee 
* Cf. Nonnos, — Ancient. — er 
literature, p. 200. * 
* Ind. Ant., 1884, | 
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Sāketa in Oudh, Madhyamika near Chitor, and the river 
Sindhu in central India, in the time of Pushyamitra. 
Goldstūcker,- and many other scholars identified the 
invader with peer ien who crossed the  Hypanis and 
penetrated as far as the Isamus (Trisàma'?). On the 
other hand, Prof Bhandarkar suggested, in his Foreign 
Elements in the Hindu Population, the identification of 
the invader with Demetrios. We learn from Polybius 
that Demetrios was a young man at the time of Antiochos 
III's invasion (cir. 206 B. C.). Justin says that Demetrios 
was ‘‘ king of the Indians'' when Eukratides was king of 
the Bactrians and Mithridates was king of the Parthians. 
“Almost at the same time that Mithridates ascended the 
throne among the Parthians, Eukratides began to reign 
among the Bactrians ; both of them being great men... 
Eukratides carried on several wars with great spirit, and 
though much reduced by his losses in them, yet, when he 
was besieged by Demetrios, king of the Indians, with a 
garrison of only 300 soldiers, he repulsed, by continual 
sallies, a force of 60,000 enemies.” Dr. Smith assigns 
Mithridates to the period from 171 to 136 B.C. Bukra- 
tides and Demetrios must also be assigned to that period, 
that is, the middle of the second century B.C. 

We have seen that Demetrios was a young man and a 
prince in 206 B.C. We now find that he ruled as king 
of the Indians in the middle of the second century B.C. 
He was, therefore, the Indo-Greek contemporary of 
Pushyamitra Sunga who ruled from 185 to 149 B.C. 
Menander, on the other hand, must have ruled over the 
Indo-Greek kingdom much later, as will be apparent from 
the facts noted below. Justin tells us that Demetrios 
was deprived of his Indian possessions by Eukratides” 


' Tisi is a river mentioned in the Bhügavata Pauràna, 
vūdā inī, Yamunā, ete. 
E ‘Watson's tr., p- 277. 
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Eukratides was killed by his son with whom he had 
shared his throne.' The identity of the  parricide 
is uncertain but no one says that he was Menander.* 
Justin furnishes the important information that the 
prince who murdered Eukratides was a colleague of his 
father. We know that Greek rulers who reigned conjointly 
sometimes issued joint coins. Thus we have joint 
coins of Lysias and Antialkidas, of Strato and Agathok- 
leia, of Strato I and Strato II, and of Hermaios and 
Kalliope. The only Greeks whose names and portraits 
appear on a coin together with those of Eukratides are 


~Heliokles and his wife Laodike. Gardner suggested that 


Heliokles and Laodike were the father and mother of 
Eukratides. But Von  Sallet* proposed an entirely 
different interpretation of the coins in question. He 
thought that they were issued by Hukratides, not in 
honour of his parents, but on the occasion of the marriage 
of his son Heliokles with a Laodike whom Von Sallet 
conjectured to have been daughter of Demetrios by the 
daughter of Antiochos III. If Von  Sallet's conjecture 
be accepted then it is permissible to think that Heliokles 
was the colleague of Eukratides referred to by Justin, 
and the murderer of his father. 

Itis clear from what has been stated above that Deme- 
trios was succeeded by Eukratides, who, in his turn, was ` 


| Ibid, p. 277. 
? According to Cunningham ‘end Smith the parricide was Apollodotos. But 
Rapson shows good reasons for believing that Apollodotos did not belong tothe 


‘amily of Eukratides, but was, on the other hand, a ruler of Kāpiša who was ousted 


by Eukratides (JRAS, 1905, pp. 784-785). Rawlinson pointa out (Intercourse between 
India and the Western World, p. 73) that Apollodotos uses the epithet Philopator, 
and the title would be somewhat incongruous if he were a parricide. It may be 
argued that the parricide was Apollodotos Soter and not Apollodotos Philopator, but 
we should remember that the titles Soter and Philopator sometimes occur on the 
same coin (Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins, p. 48) and therefore it is impossible to 
justify the separation of Apollodotos Soter aud Apollodotos Philopator as 
two entities. ur E 
3 Ind, Ant., 1880, p. 256, 
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followed by Heliokles. Menander could not have reigned < 
earlier than Heliokles. It may, however, be argued that . 
after Demetrios the Indo-Greek kingdom split up into two 
parts: one part which included the Trans-Indus territories 
was ruled by Eukratides and his son, the other part which 
included Euthymedia (Euthydemia) or Sakala was ruled 
by Menander who thus might have been a younger contem- 
porary of Eukratides (cir. 171 B.C.) and consequently of 
Pushyamitra Sunga (cir. 185-149 B.C.). 

Now, the disruption of the Indo-Greek kingdom after 
Demetrios may be accepted as an historical fact. The 
existence of two rival Greek kingdoms in India and their 
mutual dissensions are proved by literary and numismatic 
evidence. The Purāņas say :— 

Bhavishyantiha Yavanā dharmatah kimato’rthatah 

naiva mūrdhābhishiktās te bhavishyanti narādhipāh 

yuga-dosha-durāchārā bhavishyanti nrpās tu te 

strinām bāla-vadhenaiva hatvd chaiva parasparam. 


‘There will be Yavanas here by reason of religious 
feeling or ambition or plunder; they will not be kings 
solemnly anointed but will follow evil customs by reason 
of the corruptions of the age. Massacring women and 
children and killing one another, kings will enjoy the 
earth at the end of the Kali age.'”' 

The Gārgi Samhitā says— 

Madhyadeše na sthāsyanti Yavanà yuddha durmadah 
Teshām anyonya sadībhāvā (?) bhavishyanti na sarnšayah 
he erst Mg ghoram yuddham parama-dāruņam. 








“The fiercely ighting Greeks will not stay in the 
MadhyadeSa; there will be a cruel, dreadful war in their 
own kingdom, caused between themselves,'' 2 


| 1 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 56, 74. 
* * Kern, Brihat Sarhhitā, p. 38. 
34 I 
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Coins bear testimony to struggles betweemeckings 
of the house of Eukratides and kings of the family of 
Euthydemos. But the evidence which we have got 
clearly indicates that the contemporaries and rivals of 
Bukratides and Heliokles were Apollodotos, Agathokleia 
and Strato I, and not Menander. Certain square 
bronze coins of Eukratides have on the obverse a bust 
of the king and the legend *'' Basileus Megalou Eukra- 
tidou.'" On the reverse there is the figure of Zeus and the 
legend ‘‘ Kavisiye nagara-devatā.'” They are often coins 
of Apollodotos restruck.' From this it is clear that 
Apollodotos was a rival of Eukratides and was superseded 
in the rule of Kapisa by the latter. Rapson further 
points out” that  Heliokles restruck the coins of 
Agathokleia and Strato I ruling conjointly. Further, 
the restriking is always by  Heliokles, never by 
Agathokleia and Strato I. From this it is clear that 
Agathokleia and Strato I ruled over an  Indo-Greek 
principality either before, or in the time of Heliokles, 
būt not after him. 

We have seen that according to the evidence of Justin 
and the Kāpiša coins Eukratides fought against two rivals, 
namely, Demetrios and Apollodotos, his son Heliokles also 
fought against two rivals, namely, Agathokleia and Strato 
I. As Demetrios and Apollodotos were both antagonists 
of Eukratides and used the same coin-types, the inevitable 
inference is that th@ were very near in time as well as # 
in relationship to one another, in fact that cne imme- 
diately followed the other. Now etrios was beyond 
doubt the son and successor of —— consequently 
Apollodotos must have been his successor 

As Heliokles was a son of Eukratides, the rival of 
Apollodotos, he must have been a younger contemporary 





' Rapson, JRA8, 1905, 785, 
2 "Ms 1905, pp. 165 ff. 
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of  Apollodotos. Consequently Heliokles’ antagonists 
Agathokleia and Strato I, whose coins he restruck, were 
very near instime to Apollodotos. Strato I later on ruled 
conjointly with his grandson Strato II. There is no room 
for the long and prosperous reign of Menander in the 
period which elapsed from Demetrios to Strato Il. 
According to the Buddhist tradition recorded in the 
Milindapaiiho,+ Milinda or Menander flourished ““ 500 
years”! after the Parinirvāna, parinibbānato paūcha- 
vassa sate atikkante ete upajjissanti.* This tradition pro- 
bably points to a date in the first century B.C. for 
Menander. Thus both according to numismatic evidence 
and literary tradition Menander could not have been 
the Indo-Greek contemporary of Pushyamitra Suüga. It 
is Demetrios who should, therefore, be identified with the 
Yavana invader referred to by Patanjali and Kālidāsa, 
one of whose armies was defeated by Prince Vasumitra.* „ 


The Asvamedha Sacrifices. 


After the victorious wars with Vidarbha and the 
Yavanas Pushyamitra celebrated two horse-sacrifices. These 
sacrifices are regarded by some scholars as marking an early 
stage in the Brāhmaņical reaction which was fully deve- 
loped five centuries later in the time of Samudra Gupta 
and his successors. Late Buddhist writers are alleged to 
represent Pushyamitra as a cruel persecutor of the religion 
of Sakyamuni. But the Buddhist monuments at Bharhut 


1 j.e., in the fifth centuryēfcf. Smith EHI, 3rd edition, 328). 

2 Trenckner, the Milinda-pafiho, p. 3. 

3 Konow (Acta Orientalia T. 35) points out that there is no evidence that 
Menander transgressed the river Yamuna, and that Demetrios was the ruler who 
besieged Sāketa and Madhyamika. 

In IHQ, 1929, p. 103, Mr. R. P. Chanda regards Strabo's attribation of the 
Indian conquests to Demetrios as doubtful. But the cities in the Panjab and the 
Lower Indus valley named after Demetrios and his father leave no room for 


“< 


doubt that Strabo is right. 
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erected “‘ during the sovereignty of the Sungas'' do not 
bear out the theory that the Sungas were the leaders of 
a militant Brahmanism. Though staunch «adherents of 
orthodox Hinduism the Sungas do not appear to have 
been so intolerant as some writers represent them to be. 


The Mantri-parishad in the Suiga Period. 


If Kalidasa is to be believed the Mantriparishad 
(Assembly of Councillors or Council of Ministers) continu- 
ed to be an important element of the governmental 
machinery during the reign of Pushyamitra. The poet 
gives us the important information that even the viceregal 
princes were assisted by Parishads.’ The Mālavikāgni- 
mitram refers in clear terms to the dealings of Prince 
Agnimitra, the Viceroy of Vidišā, with his Parishad : 

“ Deva evam Amātya-parishado vijñapayšmi ''? 
** Mantri-parishado'pyetad-eva daršanam 
Dvidhā vibhaktām šriyam-udvahantau 
dhuram rathāšvāviva sarngrahituh 
tau sthasyatas-te nripater nidese 
paraspar-āvagraha-nirvikārau ? 
Raja : tena hi Mantri-parishadain brühi senānye Virasenāya 
līkhyatām-evarm kriyatām iti.'' * 
It seems that the Amātya-parishad or Mantri-parishad 
was duly consulted whenever an important matter of 
foreign policy had to be decided. + 







i Bébler (Ep. Ind. III. 137) points out that Aĝo 
assisted by a body of Mahāmātras. These probably co 
of the Gupta period. A- 

2 “King 1 I will announce this decision to the Council of Ministers.” 

` "This is also the view of the (Council of) Ministers. Those two — 
upbearing the fortune of their superior lord divided between them, as the horses 
upbear the yoke of the charioteer, will remain frm án bheir" allegiance to thee, 
not ——— distracted by mutual attacks.” 

King : Tell the Council then to send to the General — s instruc- 
TUM to this effect." —— Malevik&gnimitre, pp. 89-90.) ` 


Kumāras were also each 
pond to the Kumár&màtyas 
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II. Agnimitra and his Successors. 


Pushyamitra died in or about 149 B.C. after a reign 
of 36 years,! and was succeeded by his son Agnimitra. 
The name of a prince named Agnimitra has been found 
on several copper coins discovered in Rohilkhand. 
Cunningham ° was of opinion that this prince was probably 
not a Sunga, but belonged to a local dynasty of North 
Pafichàla (Rohilkhand). He gave two reasons for this 
conclusion : 

1. Agnimitra's is the only coin-name found in the 
Purāņic lists. The names of the other Mitra kings do not 
agree with those found in the Puranas. 

2. The coins are very rarely found beyond the limits 
of North Pafichāla. 


As to the first point Rivett-Carnac* and Jayaswal* have 
shown that several coin-names besides that of Agnimitra 
can be identified with those found in the Purānic lists of 
Sunga and Kāņva kings; for example, Jethamitra may 
be identified with the successor of Agnimitra,  Vasu- 
Jyeshtha or Su-Jyeshtha who is called simply Jyeshtha in 
the k Vishnu manuscript.’ Bhadra-ghosha may be identi- 
fied with Ghosha, the seventh king of the Purāņic list of 
Suiga kings. Bhūmimitra may be identified with the 
Kāņva king of that name. Several names indeed 
|cannot be identified, but they may have been names 
of those Sungas who survived the usurpation of Vasudeva 
Kanva, and the remnant of whose power was destroyed 
by the Andhra (?gbhritya)s and Sisunandi.? 


! Only thirty years according to a Jaina tradition—'* atthasa iva : 
ciya Pusamittassa'' (IA, 1914. 118 f.). ez ANYO ğan tizan 

2 Coins of Ancient Tndia, p. 79. 

3 Ind. Ant., 1880, 311. 

' JBORS, 1917, p. 479. 

5 Dynas es of the Kali Age, p. 31, n. 12, 

6 Dyaasties of the Kali Age, p. 49. 
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As to the second point we should remember that 
Mitra coins have been found at Kaušāmbi, Ayodhya and 
Mathura as well as in Paūchāla. Names of two Mitra 
kings, Brahmamitra and Indramitra, are found engraved 


74 on two rail pillars at Bodh Gayā as well as on coins dis- 


. 


covered at Mathura and North Paūchāla. In the face 
of these facts it is difficult to say that the Mitras were 
a local dynasty of North Pafichala. 

Agnimitra’s successor, as we have already seen, was 
Jyestha of the k Vishnu manuscript wie is very probably 
identical with Jethamitra of the coins.' 

The next king Vasumitra was a son of Agnimitra. 
During the life-time of his grandfather he had led the 
Suñga army against the Yavanas and defeated them on the 
Sindhu (apparently in Central India) which probably formed 
the boundary between the Suhga and Indo-Greek dominions. 

Vasumitra’s successor is called Bhadraka in the Bhaga- 
vata Purina, Ardraka and Odruka in the Vishnu, 
Andhraka in the Vayu, and  Antaka in the Matsya 
Purana. Mr. Jayaswal identifies him with Udāka men- 
tioned in a Pabhosà inscription which runs thus: ‘‘ By 
Asādhasena, the son of Gopali Vaihidari and maternal 
uncle of king Bahasatimitra, son of Gopāli, a cave was 
caused to be made in the tenth year of Udāka for the use 
of the Kassapiya Arhats.'” We learn from another 
Pabhosa inscription that Āsādhasena belonged to the 
royal family of Adhichhatra, the capital of North Pafichala. 
Mr. Jayaswal maintains that Odraka (Udāka) was the 
paramount Šuūga sovereign, while the family of 
Asadhasena was either gubernatorial or Fendakort to the 
Magadha throne. Marshall,* on the other hand, identifies 
the fifth Suūga with king Kāsiputra Bhāgabhadra men- 
tioned in a Garuda Pillar Inscription found in the old 


| Coins of Ancient India, p. 74. 
2 A Guide to Sālicbī, p. 11 n. 
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city of Vidišā, now Besnagar. Mr. Jayaswal identifies 
Bhāga-bhadra with Bhāga Sunga, i.e., Bhāgavata of the 
Puranas. This theory has to be given up in view of the 
discovery of another Besnagar Garuda Pillar Inscription 
(of the twelfth year after the installation of Maharaja 
Bhagavata) which proves that there was at Vidisa a king 
named Bhagavata apart from king Kasiputra Bhagabhadra. 
In the absence of clear evidence connecting Udaka with 
Vidisa it cannot be confidently asserted that he belonged 
to the house of Agnimitra and Bhagavata. The view of 
Marshall seems to be more probable. 

It appears that the successors of Agnimitra at Vidišā 
cultivated friendly relations with the Greek sovereigns of 
the Paūjāb. The policy of the Bactrian Greeks in this 
respect resembled that of their Seleukidan predecessors. 
Seleukos, we know, first tried to conquer the Magadha 
Empire, but, being frustrated in his attempts, thought it 
prudent to make friends with the Mauryas. The 
Bactrians, too, after the reverses they sustained at the 
hands of Pushyamitra's general, apparently gave up, for a 
time at least, their hostile attitude towards the Sungas. 
We learn from the Besnagar Inscriptiop of the reign of 
Bhagabhadra that Heliodora, the son of Diya (Dion), a 
native of Taxila, came as an ambassador from Maharaja 
Arntalikita (Antialkidas) to Rajan Kāsiputra Bhagabhadra 
the Saviour (Tratara), who was prospering in the fourteenth 
year of his reign. The ambassador, though a Greek, 
professed the Bhāgavata religion and set up a Garuda- 
dhvaja in honour of Vasudeva, -the god of gods. He was 
apparently well-versed in the Mahābhārata ' which he might 
have heard recited in his native city of Taxila. 


- 


! The three immortal precepts (dama, chiga and apramāda), mentioned in th 
second part of Heliodora's inscription, occur in the Muhābhārata (V. 43.99. xt Spa e 
Damas- ty&go' pramüdaécha te trayo Brahmaņo hayah). Of. also Gita, XVE p 
See JABB, 1922, pp. 260.271. . + « 1.3. 
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Nothing in particular is known regarding the three 
immediate successors of Bhadraka. The ninth king Bhāga- 
vata had a long reign which extended over 32 years. Prof. 
Bhandarkar identifies him with the Maharaja Bhāgavata 
mentioned in one of the Besnagar Inscriptions 
referred to above. Bhāgavata's successor Devabhuti or 
Devabhümi was a young and dissolute prince. The Pura- 
nas state that he was overthrown after a reign of 10 years 
by his Amātya Vasudeva. Bana in his Harsha-charita says 
that the over-libidinous Šuñga was bereft of his life by his 
Amatya Vasudeva with the help of a daughter of Devabhūti's 
slave woman (Dāsi), disguised as his queen. Bāņa's 
statement does not necessarily imply that Devabhūti was 
identical with the murdered Sunga. His statement may 
be construed to mean that Vasudeva entered into a 
conspiracy with the emissaries of Devabhūti to bring about 
the downfall of the reigning Sunga (Bhāgavata), and to 
raise Devabhüti to the throne. But in view of the unani- 
mous testimony of the Purāņas this interpretation of the 
statement of Bana cannot be upheld. 

The Suága power was not altogether extinguished after 
the tragic end of Devabhüti. It probably survived in Central 
India! till the rise of the so-called Andhras, Andhrabhrityas 
or Šātavāhanas who ‘‘swept away the remains of the Sunga 
power '' and probably appointed Sis$unandi* to govern the 
Vidišā region. Sisunandi’s younger brother had a grandson 
(dauhitra) named Ši$uka who became the ruler of Purika. 
Curiously enough Sisuka is also the Puranic name of the 
first king of the Andhra (? bhritya) dynasty. It is not im- 
probable that the two Sisukas were identical, and that after 
overthrowing the Suūgas, Sis$uka (Simuka of the Inscrip- 
tions) annexed Purikā but placed Vidisa under his maternal 
relations. 


t Of. Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 49. 1 Ibid, 49. 
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III. Importance of the Sunga Period of Indian History. 


The rule of the Suūga emperors marks an important 
epoch in the history of India in general and of Central India 
in particular. The renewed incursions of the Yavanas, 
which once threatened to submerge the whole of the 
Madhyadeáa, received a check, and the Greek dynasts of the 
borderland reverted to the prudent policy of their Seleukidan 
precursors. There was an outburst of activity in the 
domains of religion, literature and art, comparable to that of 
the glorious epoch of the Guptas. In the history of these 
activities the names of three Central Indian localities stand 
pre-eminent: Vidišā (Besnagar), Gonarda and Bharhut. 
As Foucher points out ‘‘it was the ivory-workers of Vidišā 
who carved, in the immediate vicinity of their town, one of 
the monumental gates of Sanchi.’’ Inscriptions at Vidišā 
(and Ghasundi) testify to the growing importance and wide 
prevalence of the Bhàgavata religion. Though no Ašoka 
arose to champion this faith, the missionary propaganda of 
its votaries must have been effective even in the realms of 
Yavana princes, anda Yavana düta was one of its most 
notable converts.  Gonardg was the birth-place of the 
celebrated Patanjali, the greatest literary genius of the 
period. Bharhut saw the construction of the famous railing 
which has made the sovereignty of the Sungas (Suganam 
raja) immortal. 


85 
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THE FALL OF THE MAGADHAN AND INDO-GREEK POWERS. 
I. The Kāņvas, the Later Sungas and the Later Mitras. 


Vasudeva at whose instance the ‘‘over-libidinous 
Sunga’’ was ''reft of his life" founded about 73 B.C.a 
new line of kings known as the Kāņva or Kanvayana 
« dynasty. The Puranas give the following account of this 
family. “* He (Vasudeva), the Kāņvāyana, will be king 9 
years. His son Bhūmimitra will reign 14 years. His son 
Nārāyaņa will reign 12 years. His son Sugarman will reign 
10 years. These are remembered as the Sunga-bhritya 
Kanvayana kings. These four Kāņva Brāhmaņas will enjoy 
the earth. They will be righteous. In succession to them 
the earth will pass to the Andhras." Bhumimitra seems 
to be identical with the king of that name known from 
coins. 

The chronology of the Kanva dynasty isa matter of 
controversy. In his Early History of the Deccan, Sir R. 
G. Bhandarkar observes, ‘‘the founder of the Andhra- 
bhrityas is said to have uprooted not only the Kanvas, but 
‘whatever was left of the power of the Sungas.’ And the 
Kāņvas are pointedly spoken of as Suüga-bhrityas or servants 
of the Sugas. It, therefore, appears likely that when the 
princes of the Sunga family became weak, the Kāņvas usurp- 
ed the whole power and ruled like the Peshwas in modern 
times, not uprooting the dynasty of their masters but redu- 
cing them to the character of nominal sovereigns. Thus 
then these dynasties reigned contemporaneously, and hence 
the 112 years that tradition assigns to the Sungas include 
the 45 assigned to the Kāņvas.'” 

Now, the Purāņic evidence only proves that ce ce certain 
princes belonging to the Sunga stock continued to ule ti 
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tne Andhra (? bbritya) conquest and were the contemporaries 
of the Kanvas. But there is nothing to show that these rois 
faineants of the Suūga stock were identical with any of the 
ten Suūga kings mentioned by name in the Puranic lists, 
who reigned 112 years. On the contrary, the distinct testi-) 
mony of the Puranas that Devabhüti, the tenth and last 
Sunga of the Purāņic lists, was the person slain by Vasu- 
deva, the first Kāņva, probably shows that the rois faineants, 
who ruled contemporaneously with Vasudeva and his suc- 
cessors, were later than Devabhūti, and were not considered 
to be important enough to be mentioned by name. Conse- 
quently the 212 years that tradition assigns to the ten 
Sunga kings from Pushyamitra to Devabhūti do not include 
the 45 assigned to the Kanvas. It is, therefore, not un- 
reasonable to accept Dr. Smith's date B.C. 73-28 for the 
Kamva dynasty. LE 3S 

It is not known in what relationship the Kāņvas and the 
Later Sungas stood to the ‘‘Mitra’’ kings who were sup- 
planted by the Satraps of Mathura.' Among these Later 
Mitras, Vishnumitra and Gomitra deserve mention. 


ll. The Süáütavüáhamnas and the Chetas. 


While the Sungas and Kanvas were engaged in their 
petty feuds, new powers were rising in trans- Vindhyan 
India. ‘These were the Šātavāhana, Andbra or Andhra- 
bhritya kingdom of Dakshiņāpatha and the Cheta or Cheti 
kingdom of Kalinga. 

"The founder of the Sātavāhana ° or the so-called Andhra 
(? bhritya) dynasty was Simuka whose name is misspelt as 
Si$uka, Sindhuka and Sipraka in the Puranas. Those 


io ihe Told Medi. 185.190, 194. es 
2 The form S&tivühana is found in the Bhágalapura Grant of Nara 
the form Sáliváhana in literature. yevapéla, and 


— Sātakarņi and bis son Pulumiyi. 
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works state that the Andhra Simuka will assail the 


Kāņvāyanas and Susarman, and destroy the remains of the 


Sungas’ power and will obtain this earth. If this statement 
be true then it cannot be denied that Simuka flourished in 
the first century B.C. Dr. Smith and many other scholars 
however, reject the unanimous testimony of the Puranas. 
They attach more importance to a statement about which 
there is not the same unanimity, that the Andhras ruled for 
four centuries anda half. Accordingly they place Simuka 
in the third century B.C., and say that the dynasty came to 
an end in the third century A.D. 

A discussion of Simuka’s date involves the consideration 
of the following questions : — 


1. What is the age of the script of the Nānāghāt record 
of Nāyanikā, daughter-in-law of Simuka? 

2. What is the actual date of Khiravela’s Hāthigumphā 
Inscription which refers to a Satakarni who was apparently 
a successor of Simuka? 

3. Whatis the exact number of Andhra (? bhritya) 
kings and what is the duration of their rule? 


As to the first point we "should * that according to 
the "isi Tad of pis ķi uan dir oer Ri 
king of the Early Sunga dynasty.' Consequently Simuka 
may be placed in the Kāņva period, t.e., in the first cen- 
rury*B.C.—a date which accords with Puranic evidence.’ 

. As to the second point Mr. R. D. Banerji gives good 
grounds for believing that the expression Ti-vasa-sata 
occurring in the passage “* Pamchame cha dani vase 
Namdarāja ti-vasa-sata..... ... ” of the Hāthigumphā 


1 MASTI., No. As PP: 14-15. 


* Bühler also obsorves (ASWI., Vol. v. 65) that the characters of the Nānāgbāt 
inscription belong to. a period anterior by about 100 years fo bat of | — of 


die. 
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Inscription means not 103 but ; 300." This is also the view 
of Mr. Jayaswal and Professor Chanda.” If Ti-vasa-sata 
means 300 Khāravela and his contemporary Satakarni must 
have flourished 300 years after Nandaraja, i.e., in or about 
23 B. C. This agrees with the Puranic evidence which 
makes Šātakarņi's father a contemporary of the last Kanva 
king Sugarman (38-28 B. G) š 

We now come to the third point, viz., the determination 
of the exact number of Sātavāhana kings, and the duration 
of their rule. 

Regarding each of these matters we have got two 
different traditions. As to the first the Matsya Purana 
says— 

* Ekona-virn$atir-hyete Andhra bhoksyanti vai mahim, 
but it gives thirty names. 

The Vayu Purāņa with the exception of the M” 
manuscript says— 4 

** [tyete vai nripàs trimšad Andhra bhokshyanti ye 
mahim,'" but most of the Vayu manuscripts name only ` 
seventeen, eighteen, or nineteen kings. | 


As to the duration of the Andhra rule several Matsya 
manuscripts say— 


s pu. varsha $atàni syus chatvari shashtir eva cha.” 
Another Matsya manuscript puts it slightly differently — 
** Dvādašādhikam eteshārh rājyarn Sata-chatushtayam.’’ 


1 JBORS., 1917, 495-497. 

2 In his fifth year Khāravela extended an aqueduct that had not been used for 
ti-vasa-gata since. Nandarāja. If '' ti-vasa-sata `` is taken to mean 103 years, Khara- 
vela’s accession must be placed 103—5=98 years after Nandarūja. His elevation to the 
position of Yuvarāja took place 9 years before that date, i.e.,98—9=81 years after 
Nandarāja (i,e., not later than 323 B. O.—89=234 B. C.). Khāravela's father must 
have been on the throne at that time, and be was preceded by his father. But we 
learn from Adoka's inscriptions that Kalinga was actually governed at that time by a 
Maurya Kumāra under the suzerninty of Adoka himself. 


| Therefore ti. B 
should be taken to mean 800, and not 103, years. | i-pasa-sata 
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e. ^ 


While a Vàyu passage gives altogether a different tradi- 
tion : 
** Andhra bhokshyanti vasudham 
Sate dve cha S8atam cha vai.” 

Obviously according to one tradition there were about 
nineteen kings who probably ruled for 200 years as the 
Vayu says, while according to another tradition there were 
thirty kings the length of whose reigns covered a period of 
more than 400 years. In the opinion of Sir R. G. Bhandar- 


kar the longer list includes the names of princes belonging 


to all the branches of the so-called Andhrabhritya dynasty, 
and that the longer period represents the total duration of the 
reigns of all the princes belonging to the several branches. 
The period of 300 years, and the seventeen, eighteen or 


nineteen names given in the Vayu Purana, and hinted at 


in the Matsya, refer to the main branch. That there was at! 
least one line of Satakarnis, distinct from the main branch, 
is admitted by all. Inscriptions in Aparànta, in Kanara and 
in the north of Mysore testify to the existence of a family of 
Sātakarņis who ruled over Kuntala (the Kanarese districts) 
before the Kadambas.' The Matsya list includes at least 
two kings of this line named Skandasvati and Kuntala 
Satakarni, who are passed over in silence by the Vayu. 








Skanda-nāga-Sātaka actually appears as the name of a 


prince of the Kanarese line of Satakarnis in a Kanheri 
inscription.* As to Kuntala Satakarni, the commentary on 
Vātsyāyana's Kamasütra takesthe word ** Kuntala '’ in the 
name Kuntala Sātakarņi Sātavāhana to mean *'* Kuntala- 
vishaye jātatvāt tat-samakhyah.” It is, therefore, fair 
to conclude that the Matsya Purana which mentions 30 


1 A Sātavāhana of Kuntala is referred to by the Kavya Mimamea’ (p. 50) as 
having ordered the exclusive use of Prākrit io his harem. He may have been 
identical with tbe famous king Hila (cf. Kuntals-janavayaiņenā Hālena, ibid, 


Notes, p. 9). 


¿4 


1 Rapaon, Andhra Coins, liii. For a minister of this name aee I.A., XIV., 834. | 
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Sātavāhana kings includes not only the main branch but also : 
the Kuntala line. | si 

On the other hand, the Vayu Purana omits some of the 
Satakarnis of Kuntala and mentions only about 19 kings 
most of whom belonged to the main line whose rule 
lasted for 300 years. If the main line of Satavahana 
kings consisted only of about nineteen princes, and 
if the duration of their rule be three centuries, there is 
no difficulty in accepting the Purāņic statement that 
Simuka flourished in the first century B.C., and that his 
dynasty ceased to rule in the Northern Deccan in the third 
gae A.D. The Kuntala line lasted longer and did not 
come to an end before the fourth or fifth century A.D., 
when it was supplanted by the Kadambas. Thus the 
total duration of the rule of both the branches of 
Satakarnis is really more than 400 years. The kings 
of the Kuntala line are no doubt placed before the 
great Gautamiputra and his successors. But we have 
other instances of the inversion of the order of kings in 
the Purāņas.' 

Regarding the original home of the Sātavāhana family 
there is also a good deal of controversy. Some scholars 
think that the Šātavāhanas were not Andhras (Telugus) 
but merely Andhra-bhrityas of Kanarese origin. Inthe =~ 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XIV (1917), Dr. Sukthankar 
edited an Inscription of Siri-Pulumàvi ‘‘ king of the 
Satavahanas'' which mentions a place called Satavahani- 
hāra.* The place occurs also in the Hira-Hadagalli 
copper-plate inscription of the Pallava king Siva-skanda- 
varman in the slightly altered form of Satahani-rattha. 
Dr. Sukthankar suggests that the territorial division 





1 See pp. 73, 81 ante. For the late date of Hila see Bhand. Com. Vol., 189 Cf 
Reference to Radha in the Saptasatakam (Ind. Ant., III. 25n.). i I 

2 See also Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, 1918-19, p. 21, ° Ón the Hom 
5 the so-called Andhra kings— V. S. Sukthankar. Of. JRAB., 1923, 89 f. ; 
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Sātavāhani-Sātāhani must have comprised a good portion 
of the modern Bellary district, and that it was the original 
"home of the “the Satavahana family. Other indications point 
to the territory immediately south of the Madhyadeša 
as the original home of the Šātavāhana-Sātakarņis. The 
Vinaya Texts! mention a town called ''Setakannika "' 
which lay on the southern frontier of the Majjhima- 
desa. It is significant that the earliest records of the 
Satakarnis are found in the Northern Deccan and 
Central India. The name Andhra probably came to 
be applied to the kings in later times when they lost 
their northern and western possessions and became a 
purely Andhra power governing the territory at the mouth 
of the river Krishņā.* 

There is reason to believe that the “* Andhra,’’ 
Andhrabhritya or Šātavāhana kings were Brabmanas 
with a little admixture of Nāga blood. The Dvātriršat- 
puttalik& represents Sālivābhana (SŠātavāhana) as of mixed 
Brahmana and Naga origin. The Naga connection is 


suggested by names like Nāga-nikā and Skanda-naga- 
Sataka, while the claim to the rank of Brahmana is 
actually put forward in an inscription. In the Nasik 


prašasti of Gautamiputra Šātakarņi the king is called 
*" “Eka Bamhana,’’ i.e, the unique Brāhmaņa. Some 
scholars, however, are inclined to take Bamhana to 
mean merely a Bratmanical Hindu, but this inter- 
pretation cannot be accepted in view of the fact that 
Gautamiputra is also called ** Khatiya-dapa-māna-madana,'' 


1 S.B.E., XVII. 38. 


2 For the origin and meaning of the names Šātavākbana and Sitakarni see also 
Camb. Hist. Ind. Vol, 1, p. 599n ; JBORS., 1917, December, p . 4420 ; THQ, 1929, 
388, and JRAB., 1929, April. Both Barnett and Jayaswal connect them with the 
Sātiya-putas. Przyluski thinks that the names — have been sanskritised from 
Austro-Asiatic terms signifying ** Son of horse.’ Cf. Aévaka on. the Godāvarī. For 
another interpretation see Aravamuthan, the Kaveri, the Maukharis, P- 51n. Mec 


— Vāhana = Bail). 
h^ s. 


r3 
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i. e., the destroyer of the pride and conceit of the 
Kshatriyas. The expression '' Eka-bambana" when read 
along with the passage '* Khatiya-dapa-màna-madana'' 
leaves no room for doubt that Gautamiputra of the Sata- 
vühana family claimed to be a Brāhmaņa like Parasuráma. 
As a matter of fact in the prasasti the king is described 
as * the unique Brāhmaņa in prowess equal to Rama.” 

According to the Puranas Simuka gave the final 
coup de grace to the Sunga-Kanva power. He was 
succeeded by his brother Krishna. This king has been 
identified with Kanha ‘‘ Raja of the Sadavahana-Kula '' 
mentioned in a Nasik inscription. The inseription tells 
us that a certain cave was caused to be made by an 
inhabitant of Nasik in the time of King Kanha. e 

Kanha-Krishna was *eeeded according to the Puranas 
by Satakarni. This Satakarni has been identified 
with— ba 

(1) King Satakarni Dakshinapatha-pati, son of Simuka 
Šātavāhana mentioned in the Nānāghāt Inscription of 
Nāyanikā ; 

(2) Sātakarņi, lord of the west, who was defied by 
Kharavela, king of Kalinga ; 

(3) Rajan Sri Šātakarņi of a Sañchi Inscription ; 

(4) The elder Saruganus mentioned in the Periplus ; and 

(5) Satakarni lord of Pratishthāna, father of Sakti- 
kumara, mentioned in Indian literature. 

The first and fifth identifications are accepted by all 
scholars. ‘The second identification is also probable 
because the Puranas place Sātakarņi, the suecessor of 
Krishna, after the Kamvas, i.e., in the first century B.C., 
while the Hathigumpha Inseription places Khāravela 300 
years after Nanda-raja, i.e., in the first century B.C. — 

Marshall objects to the third identification on the 
ground that Sri Satakarni who is mentioned in the 


86 a 
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Nānāghāt and Hāthigumphā Inscriptions reigned in the 
middle of the second century B.C.; bis dominions, there- 
fore, could not have included Eastern Mālwa (the Sāfichi 
region) which, in the second century B.C., was ruled by 
the Sungas and not by the Andhras.' But we have seen 
that the date of the Hāthigumphā Inscription is the first 
century B.C. (300 years after Nanda-raja). Moreover, 
the Puranas place the kings mentioned in the Nānāghāt 
Inscription not earlier than the Kāņvas, i.e, the first 
century B.C. The identification of the successor of 
Krishna of the Sātavāhana family with Satakarni of the 
Sāūchi Inscription, therefore, does not conflict with what 
is known of the history of Eastern Malwa in the second 
century B.C. Lastly, it would be natural for the frst 
Satakarni to be styled simply. Šātakarņi or. the elder 
Satakarni (Saraganus, from a Prakrit form like Sada- 
ganna) while it would be equally natural for the later 
Satakarnis to be distinguished from him by the addition 
ofa geographical designation like Kuntala, or a metro- 
nymic like Gautamiputra or Vasishthiputra. 

We learn from the Nanaghat Inscriptions that Sata- 
karni, son of Simuka, entered into a matrimonial alliance 
with the powerful Amgiya family, the scions of which 
were called Mahārathi, and became sovereign of the 
whole of Dakshiņāpatha. He also conquered Eastern 
Malwa and performed the  A$vamedha sacrifice. The 
conquest of Eastern Malwa is proved by the Safichi In- 
scription which records the gift of a certain Anarnda, the 
son of Vasithi, the foreman of the artisans of Rajan 
Siri-Sātakaņi. Satakarni seems to have been the first 
prince to raise the Sātavāhanas to the position of para- 
mount sovereigns of Ti Mes India. 


Thus arose 
the first great e mpire in the 


odavari valley which rivalled 


i 1 A Guide to Sāñchi, p. 13, 
pt. , A 
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in extent and power the Suūga empire in the Ganges 
valley and the Greek empire in the Land of the Five- 
Rivers. According to the evidence of Indian as well as 
classical literature," the capital of the Sataváhana Empire 
was at Pratishthana, ‘‘ the modern Paithan on the north 
bank of the Godayart in the Aurangabad District of 
Hyderabad. '' 

After the death of Satakarni his wife Nāyanikā or 
Nāganikā, daughter of the Maharathi Tranakayiro Kala- 
laya, the scion of the Amgiya family, was proclaimed 
regent during the minority of the princes Vedaáéri and 
Sakti-Sri (Sati-Sirimata) or Haku-Siri. The last mentioned 
prince is probably identical — with Šakti-kumāra, son of 
Šālivāhana, mentioned in Jaina literature.* 


Early Šātavābanas 


— —— Arbgiya-kula 
e | Kalalaya Maharathi 
Simuka Krishna Arngiya-kula-vardbana 
Mahārathi Tranakayiro 
Šātakarņi I = Dev! Nayanika. 
King of Dakshiņāpatba 
| 
Vedašri Sakti Srimat 


The Šātavāhanas were not the only enemies of 
Magadha in the first century B. C. We learn from the 
Hathigumpha Inscription that when Sātakarņi was ruling 
in the west, Khāravela of Kalinga carried his arms to 
Northern India.and.humbled the king of Rājagriha. 

Khāravela belonged to the Cheta dynasty. Prof. 
Chanda points out that Cheta princes are mentioned in 
the Vessantara Jataka (No. 547). The Milinda-pafiho 
contains a statement which seems to indicate that the 


! Cf. Jinaprabhasuri's Tirthakalpa, JBBRAS, X. 123 and Ptolemy's G 
vii, 1. 89. See also Acafyaka Sūtra, JBORS., 1990, 290, ipay, 
2 Viracharitra, Ind. Ant., VIII, 201, 


s e. 
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— Chetas were connected with the Chetis or Chedis. 

„The particulars given in that work regarding the Cheta 
king Sura Parichara agree with what we know about the 
Chedi king Uparichara.' 

Very little is known regarding the history of Kalinga 
from the death of Ašoka to the rise of the Cheta dynasty in the 
first century B. C. (three hundred years after the Nandas). 
The names of the first two kings of the Cheta line are not 
given in the Hāthigumphā inscription. | Lüders Ins. No. 
1347 mentions a king named Vakradeva (Vakadepa or 
Kudepa?). But we do not know whether he was a prede- 
cessor or successor of Khāravela. 

During the rule of the second king, who must have 
reigned for at least 9 years, Khāravela occupied the 
position of Yuvarāja. When he had completed his 
24th year, he was anointed Maharaja of Kalinga* In 
the first year of his reign he repaired the gates and 
ramparts of his capital, Kalinga-nagara. In the next 
year, without taking heed of Sātakarņi, he sent a 
large army to the west and took the city of Masika (?)? 
with the help of the Kusambas. He followed up his 
success by further operations in the west and, in his fourth 
year, compelled the Rāthikas and Bhojakas to do him 
homage. In the fifth year he had an aqueduct that had not 
been used for 300 years since Nandarüja conducted into 

. his capital. 

Emboldened by his successes in the Deccan the 
Kalinga king turned his attention to the North. In the 
eighth year he stormed Gorathagiri and harassed (the king 





` 
D ! Rhys Davids, Milinda, p. J Mbh. I, 63, 14. According to Sten Konow (Acta 
Orientalia, Vol. T, 1923, p. 38) Ceti (not Ceta) i» the designation of the dynasty 
of Khiravela occurring in the Háthigumph& Inscription. 
2 Kbáravela's chief queen was the — of a prince named Lālā 
great grandson of Hathisimha, — 


reads Aávaka or Rsika (Ola Rao! Ins., P. 170), 


a g 1 > 
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of?) Ràjagriba.! If Mr. Jayaswal is right in identifying 
this king with Bribaspatimitra, then king Bribaspati must 
have ruled over Magadha after the Kanva dynasty. Udaka 
of the Pabhosà Inscription, who came later than Bribaspati- 
mitra, cannot, in that case, be identified with the fifth Sunga 
king who must be identified with Bhagabhadra. 

The attack on Northern India was repeated possibly in 
the tenth and certainly in the twelfth year. In the tenth 
year the Kalinga king in the opinion of some scholars 
overran Bhāratavarshā, which is taken to refer to upper 
India. 

In the twelfth year he claims to have harassed the kings 
of Uttarapatha and watered his elephants in the Ganga. The 
north-western expeditions apparently led to no permanent 
result. But in north-eastern India the Kalibga king was more 
successful; the repeated blows certainly ‘‘struck terror into the 
Magadhas,'' and compelled the Magadha king (Bribaspati- 
mitra ?) to bow at his feet. Having subjugated Magadha, 
and Anga, the invader once more turned his attention to 
southern India. Already in his eleventh year “he had had 
Pithuda ploughed with a plough drawn by an ass.’’*? Lēvi* 
identifies this city with Pihunda of the Uttaradhyayana (21) 
and Pitundra, metropolis of Ptolemy in the interior of the 
country of Masulipatam (Maisoloi). The conqueror seems 
to have pushed further to the south and made his power felt 
even by the king of the Pandya country. In the thirteenth 
year Khāravela erected pillars on the Kumari Hill in the 
vicinity of the dwelling of the Arhats. 


1 Some scholars find in line 8 of the Hāthigumphā Ins. a reference to the 
Yavana-rāja (Di) ma (ta), f.c., Demetrios who" went off to Mathur in order to relieve 
bis generals who were in trouble" (Acta Orientalia, I. 27). But the reading is doubtful! 
(cf. Barua, Old Brübmi Inacriptic ns in the Udayegiri and Kbapdagiri Caves, pp. 17.18) 

* Barua interprets the passage differently. z 

3 Ind. Ant. 1026, 145. 
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III. The End of Greek Rule in North-West India. 


While the Magadhan monarchy was falling before the 
onslaughts of the Sātavāhanas and the Chetas, the Greek 
power in the North-West was also hastening towards 
dissolution. We have already referred to the feuds of 
Demetrios and Eukratides. The dissensions of these two 
princes led to a double succession, one derived from Demetrios 
holding Sakala (Sialkot ) with a considerable portion of the 
Indian interior, the other derived from Eukratides holding 
Takshašilā, Pushkarāvati, Kāpiša and Bactria. According 
to Gardner and  Rapson, Apollodotos,  Antimachos, 
Pantaleon, Agathokles, Agathoklea, the Stratos, Menander, 
Dionysios, Zoilos, Hippostratos and Apollophanes belonged 
to the house of Euthydemos and Demetrios. Most of 
these sovereigns used the same cointypes, specially the 
figure of the goddess Athene hurling the thunderbolt, which 
is characteristic of the Euthydemian line.  Pantaleon and 
Agathokles strike coins with almost identical types.‘ They 
both adopt the metal nickel for their coins, and they alone 
use in their legends the Brahmi alphabet. They seem, 
therefore, to have been closely connected probably as 
brothers. It is not improbable that Agathokleia was their 
sister. Agathokles (and possibly Antimachos) issued a 
series of coins in commemoration of Alexander, Antiochos 
Nikator (Antiochos IHI Megas according to Malala), 
Diodotos, and Euthydemos. 

Apollodotos, the Stratos, Menander and some later kings 
used the Athene type of coins. Apollodotos and Menander 
are mentioned together in literature. The author of the 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea says that ''to the present 
day ancient drachmae are current in Barygaza bearing 
inscriptions in Greek letters, and the devices of those who 


1 Dancing girl in oriental costume according to Whitehead ; Mays, mother of the 
in the nativity scene according to Foucher (JRAS., 1919, p. 90). 
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reigned after Alexander, Apollodotos and Menander.'* Again, 
in the title of the lost forty-firs& book of Justin's work, 
Menander and Apollodotos are mentioned as Indian kings.' 
It appears from the Milindapaüho that the capital of the 
dynasty to which Menander belonged was Sakala or Sagala.* 
We learn from Ptolemy the geographer and Nonnos that the 
city had another name Euthymedia or Euthydemia a 
designation which was probably derived from the Euthy- 
demian line. 

To the family of Eukratides belonged Heliokles and 
probably Lysias and Antialkidas who ruled conjointly. 
A common type of Antialkidas is the Pilei of the Dioscuri, 
which seems to connect him with Eukratides ; his portrait 
according to Gardner resembles that of Heliokles. It is 
not improbable that he was an immediate successor of 
Heliokles.* A Besnagar Inscription makes him a contem- 
porary of Kāsiputra Bhāgabhadra of Vidisa who probably 
ruled in the third quarter of the second century B. C. 
(sometime ‘after Agnimitra). The capital of Antialkidas 
was probably at Takshašilā or Taxila, the place whence his 
ambassador Heliodoros went to the kingdom of Bhāga- 
bbadra. But his dominions seem also to have included 
Kapisi.* After his death the western Greek kingdom pro- 
bably split up into three parts, viz., Takshašilā (ruled by 
Archebios), Pushkalāvati (governed by Diomedes, Epander, 
Philoxenos, Artemidoros, and Peukelaos), and Kāpiši held 
successively by Amyntas and Hermaeus (Hermaios). 

The Greek power must have been greatly weakened by 
the feuds of the rival lines of Demetrios and Eukratides. 
The evils of internal dissension were aggravated by foreign 


| Rhys Davida, Milinda, p. xix. Cf. JASB,, aug. 1883. 

? “Atthi Yonakünarb nánápufabhedanam Sūgalannāms nagaram,'* “Jamb di 
Ságala nagare Milindo nàma Raja abosi.'* ''Atthi kho Nāgasena Sagalath € 
nagaraib, tattha Milindo nàma Raja rajjam kāreti." Ero nime 

3 Gardner, Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, 


1 Camb, Hist., 558, P. ure = `. K: 
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inroads. We learn from Strabo’ that the Parthians 
deprived Eukratides by force of arms of a part of Bactriana, 
which embraced the satrapies of Aspionus and Turiva 
(possibly Aria and Arachosia according to Macdonald). 
There is reason to believe that the Parthian king Mithra- 
dates I penetrated even into India. Orosius, a Roman 
historian who flourished about 400 A.D., makes a definite 
statement to the effect that Mithridates or Mithradates sub- 
dued the natives between the Hydaspes* and the Indus. 
His conquest thus drove a wedge between the kingdom of 
Eukratides and that of his rival of the house of Euthy- 
demos. 

The causes of the final downfall of the Bactrian Greeks 
are thus stated by Justin :+‘‘ the Bactrians harassed by 
various wars lost not only their dominions but their liberty; 
for having suffered from contentions with the Sogdians, the 
Drangiaīs and the Indians they were at last overcome as if 
exhausted by the weaker Parthians.’’ ? 

The Sogdians were the people of the region now known 
as Samarkand and Bukhara. They were separated from 
Bactriana by the Oxus. By the term Sogdian Justin pro- 
bably refers not only to the Sogdiani proper but also to the 
well-known tribes which, according to Strabo,* deprived the 
Greeks of Bactriana, viz., the Asii, Pasiani, Tochari, 
Sacarauli and the Sacae or Sakas. The story of the Saka 
occupation of the Indo-Greek possessions will be told in the 
next chapter. The Latin historian Pompeius Trogus 
describes how Diodotos had to fight Scythian tribes, the 


er a 
5 





| H. & F.'s Tr., Vol. IT, pp. 251-253. 

* To the Cambridge History, p. 568, however, this river has been identified with 
a Persian stream, the Medus Hydaspes of Virgil. 

3 Sten Konow- translates the passage from Justin thus: The Bactrians lost 
both their empire and their freedom, being harassed by the Sogdians, the Arachoti, 
the Drangae and the Arei, and finally oppressed by the Parthians (Corpus, ii. 1, 
XXi-XXli). 

. fF “4 Band F.'s Tr., Vol. II, pp. 245-246, 
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Sarancae (Saraucae) and Asiani, who finally conquered 
Sogdiana and Bactria. The occupation of Sogdiana pro- 
bably entitled them to the designation Sogdian used by 
Justin. Sten Konow' suggests the identification of the 
Tochari of the Classical writers with the Ta-hia of the 
Chinese historians. He further identifies the Asii, Asioi 
or Asiani with the Yūe-chi. We are inclined to identify 
the Tochari with the Tukhāras who formed an important 
element of the Bactrian population in the time of Ptolemy 
and are described by that author as a great people.* They 
are apparently ‘‘the warlike nation of the Bactrians ° of 
the time of the Periplus. 

The Drangians referred to by Justin inhabited the 
country between Areia, Gedrosia and Arachosia, including 
the province now called Sīstān (Sakasthina). Numis- 
matic evidence indicates that a Drangian family, viz., the 
dynasty of Vonones supplanted Greek rule in a consider- 
able part of Afghanistan specially in Arachosia. Vonones 
is a Parthian (Imperial) name. Hence some scholars call 
his dynasty a Parthian family. But names are not sure 
proofs of nationality. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar calls the 
dynasty Saka.” The best name for the family would be 
Drangian, because their home territory was Drangiana. 
On coins Vonones is associated with two princes, viz., 

(i) Spalahora who is called Mahārāja-bhrātā. 
(ii) Spalaga-dama, son of Spalahora. 

There is one coin which Thomas and Cunningham attri- 
buted to Vonones and Azes I. But the coin really belongs 
to Maues.' There is a silver coin of a prince named 





1 Modern Review, April, 1921, p. 464. Corpus, II. 1, lvii f. 

2 Ind. Ant., 1884, pp. 395-396. 

3 Isidore of Charax (4DMG., 1906, pp. 57-58; JRAS., 1915, p. 831) refers 
to Bigal di Bacastene as the residence of à Saka (not Parthian) king in the first cen. 
tury A. 

1 Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Paūijāb Museum, p. 93. Smith. Cato. 
dogue, 88. < | 
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Spalirises which bears on the obverse the legend Basileus 
Adelphoy Spalirisoy, and on the reverse “ Maharaja Bhrata 
Dhramiasa Spalirigasa,’’ i.e., Spalirises the Just, brother 
of the king. This king has been identified with Vonones. 
Vonones thus was a supreme ruler, and he appointed his 
brothers Spalahora and Spalirises viceroys to govern the 
provinces conquered by him, and after the death of the 
former, conferred the viceroyalty on his nephew Spalaga- 
dama.* Vonones was succeeded as supreme ruler by his 
brother Spalirises. The coins of Spalirises present two 
varieties, viz., 


VT INDIA 


S2 








1. Coins which bear his name alone in both the 
legends : 

2. Coins on which his name occurs on the obverse in 
the Greek legend, and those of Azes on the reverse in the 
Kharoshthi legend. The second variety proves that Spali- 
rises had a colleague named Azes who governed a territory 
where the prevailing script was Kharoshthi. This Azes 
has been identified with king Azes of the Pafijàb about 
whom we shall speak in the next chapter. 

As. regards the Indian enemies of the Bactrian Greeks 
we must refer in the first place to the Sungas who are repre- 
sented in Kalidasa's Mālavikāgnimitram as defeating the 
Xavanas on the Sindhu. An Indian named Bhadrayašas 
seems to have had some share in the destruction of the 
Greek Kingdom of the Eastern Pañjab. The Nasik praśasti 
of Gautamiputra Satakarni represents that king as the 
destroyer of the Yavanas, apparently of Western India. 

The final destruction of Greek rule was, as Justin says, 
the work of the Parthians. Marshall tells us? that the 
last surviving Greek principality, that of Hermaios in the 


1 One specimen of the coins of Spalirises has been restruck on a copper coin of 
Spalyris and Spalagadama (Corpus, II. 1, xli). This proves that Spalirises was later 
3 A Guide to Taxila, p. 14. 
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W Kabul valley, was overthrown by the Parthian king Gondo- 
phernes.' The Chinese historian Fan-ye also refers to the 
Parthian occupation of Kábul. ‘‘ Whenever any of the 
three kingdoms of Tien Tchou, Ki-pin or Ngansi became 
powerful, it brought Kabul into subjection. When it grew 


weak it lost Kabul... ........ 
of Parthia.''* 


! Among the latest kings of the Kabul valley was king Theodamas whose exis- 
tence is disclosed by a Bijaur Seal inscription (Corpus, IT. i. 6). 

2 JRAS., 1912, 676; Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University, 
Vol. I, p. 81. 

* For the results of India's contact with the Hellenic world in the domains of 
religion, administration, literature, science and art see Bhandarkar, “ Poreign 
Elements in the Hindu Population" (Ind. Ant., 1911) ; Raychaudhuri, “ Early History 
of the Vaishpava Sect," p. 105; Foucher, ** The Beginnings of Buddhist Art," pp. 9 
111 f.; Coomnraswamy, '' History of Indian and Indonesian Art, pp. 41 f. ; Sten 
Konow, *' Corpus Inscriptionum Indiearum,'' Vol. IT, pt. 1, xv; Hopkins, ** Religions 
of India," p. 644 f. ; Keith, '' The Sanskrit Drama," p. 57 f. ; Keith, ** A History of 
Sanskrit Literature,” pp. 352 f.; Max Müller, *' India— What can it teach Us,'' 
321 f.; Smith, EHI, pp. 251-6; “A History of Fine Art in India and — 
Chap. XI; Imp. Gaz., The Indian Empire, Vol. TI, pp. 105 f., 137 f., etc. ; 
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SCYTHIAN RULE IN NORTHERN INDIA. 


L. The Sakas. 


In the secend and first centuries B.C., Greek rule in 
parts of Kāfiristān, Gandhīra and the Hazara country (?) 
was supplanted by that of the Šakas. The history of the First 
Dynasty states ‘‘formerly when the Hiung-nu conquered 
the Ta-Yüe-tchi the latter emigrated to the west, and sub- 
jugated the Tahia; whereupon the Sai-wang weut to the 
south, and ruled over Ķipin.”' * Sten Konow points out that 
the Sai-wang are the same people which are known in 
Indian tradition under the designation ‘Saka-murunda,’ 
Murunda being a later form of a Saka word which has the 
same meaning as Chinese “wang,” i.e., master, lord. In 
Indian inscriptions and coins it has frequently been transla- 
ted with the Indian word Svāmin. 

The name of the Saka king who occupied Kipin is not 
known. The earliest ruler of that region mentioned in. 
Chinese records is Wu-t'au-lao whose son was ousted by 
Yin-mo-fu, the son of the prince of Jung-k'tū, who estab- 
lished himself as king of Kipin during the reign of the 
Emperor Hsüan-ti, which lasted from 73 to 48 B. C., and 
‘killed the envoys sent in the reign of the Emperor Yüan-ti 
(B. C. 48-32). In the reign of Chéng-ti (32-7 B. G.) the 
support of China was sought without success by the king of 
Kipin, probably the successor of Yin -mo-fu, who was in 
danger from some powerful adversary, apparently a king of 
the Yue-chi, who had relations with China about this time 












1 JRAS., 1908, p. 22; Modern Review, April, 1921, p. 464. ) 
® Professor Herrmann identifies the Sai-wang with the Sakarauloi or Sakaraukoi 
of Strabo and other classical authors. Corpus, If. 1. xxi. For Murugģs, aes p. xx. 
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as is proved by the communication of certain Buddhist 
books to a Chinese official in 2 B. C.' 
S. Lévi identifies Kipin_with—Kasmira. But his view 


has been ably controverted by Sten Konow * who accepts the 
- identification with Kapisa." Gandhāra was the eastern part 

of Kipin. A passage of Hemachandra's Abhidhana-Chinta- 
mani seems tosuggest that the capital of the Sai-wang (Saka- 
Murandàh) was Lampaka or Laghman (Lampākāstu Muran- 
dah syuh). Sten Konow says that according to the Ts'ien 
Han-shu, or Annals of the First Han Dynasty, the Sai, ie., 
the Sakas, passed the Hientu (the hanging passage), i.e., the 
gorge west of Skarduon their way to Kipin.* Though the 
Sakas wrested Kipin (Kāpišsa-Gandbāra) from the hands of 
the Greeks they could nőt permanently subjugate Kabul,” 
where the Greeks maintained a precarious existence. They 
were more eee in India. Inscriptions at Mathura and 
Nasik _the Sakas extended their sway as far as 


the Jumnain the east and the iin the south, and 
destroyed the power of the Mitras of Mathura and the Sāta- 


vāhanas of Paithan. | 
No connected or detailed account of the Saka kings of 
Kipin is possible. Sakas are mentioned along with the 
Yavanas in the Rāmāyana,* the Mahābhārata,” the Manu- 
samhità* and the Mahābhāshya.” The Harivarnga™ informs 
us that they shaved one half of their heads. 'Phe Jaina work 











! Cale, Rev., Fob., 1924, pp. 251, 252.; Smith, EHI., p.258 n.; JRAS., 1913, 
647. Ind. Ant., 1905, Kashgar and the Kharoshthi. 

? Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 291. 

3 The country drained by the northern tributaries of the river Kabul, ibi rp. 290; 
cf. Watters, Yuan Chwang, Vol. I, pp. 259-260. Kipin according to the Tsien Han shu 
joins Wu-i- shan-li (Arachosia) on the south-west. Corpus, II. 1, xxiv; JRAS,, 1912, 
684 n. Cf. Dr. Herrmann (JRAS., 1913. 1058 n.) who holàs that Ki-pin was Gandhira. 

! Ep. Ind., XIV, 291. Corpus, IT. 1. xxiii. For possible alternative routes of 
conquest, see IRAS., 1913, 929, 959, 1008, 1023. 





s arnal | Department of Letters, Vol. I, p.81. | am 
5 I, 54. 92; IV. 43, 12. ? XI, 82. 17. 8 xs 


9 Ind. Ant., 1875, 244. 10 Chap. 14, 16. 
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Kālakāchārya-kathānaka states that their kings were 
called Sibi. Some of these 'Sahis' were induced by a 
Jaina teacher to proceed to Surattha* (Surāshtra) Vishaya 
and Ujjain in Hindukadega (India) where they overthrew 
some local chiefs and ruled for four years till they were 
themselves ousted by the founder of the era_of 58_B. C. 

The Sakas are also mentioned in the Prašastis of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni and Samudra Gupta. Their 
kingdom or empire ''Sakasthüna'" is probably mentioned 
in the Mahāmāyūri (95) and in the Mathurā Lion Capital 
Inscription. The passage in the inscription containing the 
word Sakasthina runs thus :— 


Sarvasa Sakastanasa puyae. 


Cunningham interpreted the passage as meaning ** $e 
the merit of the people of Sakastan.'' Dr. Fleet, however, 
maintained that “‘ there are no real grounds for thinking that 
the Sakas ever figured as invaders of any part of northern 
India above Kāthiāwād and the western and southern parts 
of the territory now known as Malwa.” He took Sarva to 
bea proper name and translated the inscriptional passage 
referred to above as ‘‘a gift of Sarva in honour of his 
| "F a Īpaš" 

Fleet's objection is ineffective. Chinese evidence clearly 
establishes the presence of Sakas in* Kipin, i.e., Kāpiša- 
Gandhàra. As regards the presence of the tribe at 
Mathura, the site of the inscription, we should note that the 
Markandeya Purāņa* refers to a Saka settlement in the 
Madhyadeša. Dr. Thomas * points out that the epigraphs 
on the Lion Capital exhibit'a mixture of Saka and Persian 
nomenclature. The name Movants, for ipa anósa which 


1! ZDMG., 34, p. 262. Ind. Ant., X. 222. 
s IRAS., 1905, 155; Mr. N. G. Majumdar (JASB., 1924, 17) takes Sakastana to 
hina, i.e., ° the place of Ināra. Cf. Vise in BAR, P 
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occurs in the inscriptions is a variant of the Scythian name 
Mauakes. The termination ''-üs'' in Komūsā and "Šamūšo 
seems to be Scythic. Dr. Thomas further points out that 
there is no difficulty in the expression of honour to the 
**whole realm of the Sakas’’ since we find in the Wardak, 
Sui Vihar and other inscriptions even more comprehensive 
expressions, e.g., Sarva sattvanam—of all living creatures. 
As regards Fleet's renderings ''svaka'' and *sakatthana'' 
one's own place, Dr. Thomas says that it does not seem 
natural to inscribe on the stone honour to somebody's own 
home. A püjà addressed to a country is unusual, but in- 
scription G of the Lion Capital contains, a similar pūjā 
addressed to the chief representatives of the Saka dominion. 

Sakasthāna, doubtless, included the district of Scythia 
mentioned in the Periplus, ‘‘from which flows down the 
river Sinthus, the greatest of all the rivers that flow into 
the Erythraean Sea." The metropolis of “‘Seythia’’ in 
the time of the Periplus was Minnagara;- and its market 
town was Barbaricum on the seashore. 

Princes bearing Saka names are mentioned in several 
inscriptions discovered in Taxila, Mathura and western 
India. According to Dr. Thomas “‘whatever Saka dynas- 
ties may have existed in the Paūjāb or India, reached India 
neither through Afghanistin nor through Kašmīra but, as 
Cunningham contended, by way of Sind and the valley of 
the Indus.’’? This theory cannot be accepted in its entirety 
in view of the Chinese account of the Saka occupation of 
Kipin and the epigraphic evidence regarding the existence- 
of a Scythian Satrapy at Kāpiši and a Saka principality 
in the Hazāra country.” We cannot also overlook the 
fact that some of the Saka names. hitherto discovered 


> 


S Cf. Maues, Moga, and Mavaces, the commander of the Sakas who went to the aid 
of Darius Codomannus (Chinnock, Arrian, p. 142). Cf. also the coin-name Mevaku 
(Corpus, XX XIII n). | | | 

2 JRAS., 1906, p. 216. 3 JASB., 1024, p. 14. 8, Konow, Corpus, IT. É ia e; 
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are those of the Northern Sakas who lived near the 
Sogdianoi,' e.g., the names Maues, Moga (Taxila plate) and 
Mevaki (Mathurā Lion Capital) are variants of the Saka 
name Mauakes. We learn from Ārrian that a chief named 
Mauakes or Mavaces led the *'Sacians, a Scythian tribe 
belonging to the Scythians who dwelt in Asia,” who lived 
outside the jurisdiction of the Persian governor of the 
Bactrians and the Sogdianians, but were in alliance with the 
Persian king. Chhaharata(?), Kshaharāta or Khakharata, 
the family designation of several Satrapal houses of Taxila, 
Mathura and of Western and Southern India, is perhaps 
equivalent to Karatai the name of a Saka tribe of the 
North.’ | 

The conquest of the Lower Indus valley, Cutch and 
part of Western India may, however, have been effected by 
the Sakas of western Sakasthana (Sistān) who are mentioned 
by Isidore of Charax. The name of the capitals of 
‘Scythia’ (.e., the Lower Indus valley) and of the King- 
dom of Mambarus (Nambanus?) in the time of the Periplus 
was Minnagara, and this was evidently derived from the 
city of Min in Sakasthana mentioned by Isidore.” Rapson 
points out that one of the most characteristic features in the 
names of the western Kshatrapas of Chashtana's line, viz., 
‘Daman '' (-dama) is found also in the name of a prince 
of the Drangianian house of Vonon Lastly, the Kardda- 
maka family from which the daughter of the Mahakshatrapa 
Rudra claimed descent, apparently derived its name from 
the Kārddama river in Persia.‘ 






! Ind. Ant., 1854, pp. 399-400. 

# Ind. Ant., 1884, p. 400; cf. Corpus, IL. i. xxxvi : ‘‘Kharaosta and Manes would 
belong to the north-western Sakas of Ki-pin and not to the branch which came to 
India from Beietān.'" Cf. XXXIII (case of Liaka). 

3 JRAS,, 19015, p. 830. | 

t Sbamasastry's trans. of the Arthaéástra, p. 86, n. 6. For another: view see 
Ind. Ant., XII, 2730. The word Kārdamika occurs in the —— —⸗ 
Index, p. 275). va 
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The earliest Saka kings mentioned in Indian inscrip- 
tions are, perhaps, Damijada* and Maues (usually identified 
with M i la ssibly mentioned in 
the Maira Inescription).* Maues-Moga was a paramount 
sovereign (Maharaya). His dominions included Taxila 
which was ruled by a Satrapal family. 

The dates assigned to Maues by various scholars range 
from B.C. 135 to A. D. 154. His coins are found ordi- 
narily in the Pañjāb, and chiefly; in the western portion 
of the province of which Taxila was the ancient capital. 
There can thus be no doubt that Maues was the king of 
Gandhāra. Now itis impossible to find for Maues a place 

in the history of the Panjab ———— 
- alkidas who was reigning at Taxila when king Bhāgabhadra 


was on the throne of Vidisa for fourteen years. The date 








of Bhāgabhadra is uncertain but he must be placed later | 


than Agnimitra Suiga who ruled from B. C. 149-141. The 
fourteenth year of Bhāgabhadra, therefore, could not have 
fallen before 127 B-C. Consequently Antialkidas must 


have been ruling in the second half of the second century 
B.C.,and his reign could not have ended before 197 B.C. 


The Saka occupation of Gandhara must, therefore, be later 


than 127 B.C. All scholars except Fleet identify Maues with 


Maharaya Moga of the so-called Sirsukh or Taxila_ plate, 
dated in the year 78 of am unspecified era. The generally 


accepted view is that the era is of Saka institution. As the 


era is used only in N. India and the border land it is per- 


missible to conjecture that it came into existence after the 


Saka occupation of those regions. We have already seen that 
this occupation could not have taken place before 127 B.C. 

The era used in the Taxila plate could not, therefore, have 
originated before 127 B.C. The year 78 of the era could 


1 Or —— Shabdaur Ins. ABO! II. i. 14, 16. 
7 At in the Balt Range, a Khurosh(hī" Inscription b 
which. seemis to bo dated in the year 58 and possibly contains —— — > EOL 
38 ? 
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not have fallen before B.C. (127—78=) 49. Consequently 
the rule of Maues-Moga cannot have ended before B.C. 49. 
He must be placed even later, because we learn from the 
Chinese records that Yin-mo-fu was in possession of Kipin 
or Kāpiša-Gandhāra about 48-33 B.C. and he was preceded 
by Wu-tou-lao and his son. Maues-Moga, therefore, will 
have to be placed after 33 B.C. He cannot perhaps be 
placed later than the middle of the first century A.D., 
because we learn from Apollonios and the author of the 
Periplus that about that time or a little later both Taxila and 
Minnagara, the metropolis of Scythia or the .Saka kingdom 
in the Indus valley, had passed into the hands of the 
Parthians. It seems, therefore, that Maues-Moga ruled 
after 93 B.C., but before the closing years of the first century 
A.D. According to Fleet Moga flourished in the year ` 
22 A.D.—the year 78 of the era commencing 58 HB.C., +- 
which afterwards came to be known as the Krita-Mālava- 
Vikramaera. But the matter must be regarded as not 
finally settled. The Khalatse Inscription of the year, —3 
of Uvima (Wema Kadphises?) and the Taxila’ silver 
inscription of the year 191 of Jihonika suggest that tl 
to which the dates of these. inscriptions, and crie 
„that of the so-called Sirsukh (Taxila) plate of Moga, is to be 
v referred, began much earlier than B.C. 58. 

Numismatists say that Maues was succeeded on the 
throne of the Western Pafijüb by Azes who put an end to, 
Greek rule in the Eastern Paiijāb by annexing the kingdom “ 
of Hippostratos. The coins of Azes are very closély’related, 
to the issues of the Vonones family, and the assumption has 
always been made that Azes, the king of the Pañjāb, is 
identical with Azes, the colleague of Spalirises. Some 
scholars think that there were two kings of the name of 
Azes and that the first Azes was the immediate successor, 
not of Maues, but of Spalirises, and that Maues came 
not only after Azes x. but also after Azes II. But the last 
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part ofthe theory cannot be accepted in view of the syn- 
chronism of Gondophernes and Azes II proved by the fact 
that Aspavarma served as Strategos under both the 
monarchs.' As Gondophernes ruled in the year 103,? while 
Maues-Moga ruled in the year 78,” and as both these dates 
are usually referred by, scholars to the same era, both Gondo- 
phernes and his contemporary Azes IL must be later than 
Maues-Moga. There is no room for Maues-Moga between 
 Azes I and Azes II, because we shall see presently that the 
succession from Azes I to Azes II is clearly established by 
numismatic evidence. Maues came either before Azes I or 
after Azes IL; but we have already seen that he could not 
have reigned after Azes II. He must, therefore, be placed 
before Azes I. He must have been ruling in the Paūjāb 
„when Vonones was ruling in Sistàn. When Vonones was 
succeeded by Spalirises, Maues was succeeded by Azes I. 
We DE already seen that Spalirises and Azes I issued joint 
_coins.* The relationship ‘between the two monarchs is not 
"Knos They. may have been related by blood, or they 
ma: > have been mere allies like Hermaios and Kujūla Kad- 

`. phiscs.^ " 

King Ázes I struck some coins bearing his own name in 
Greek on the obverse, and that of Āzilises in Kharoshtb° 
on the reverse. Then again we have another type of coins 





_ on which the name in Greek is Azilises, and in Kharoshtht 


wis Aya (Azes). Dr. Bhandarkar and Smith postulate that 
hr joint types, when considered together, prove that 
Azilises, pears his accession to independent power, was the 


! Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Pafijab Museum, p. 160. 

2 Cf, the Takht:i-Bāhī Inscription. 

3 C. the Taxila Plate of Patika. L | 

t Rapson on pp. 673-574 of CHI identifies He the colleague of. Spalirisce with 
Azes II, and makes him the son of Gpalirises. On page 6572, however, the su š à 
is found that Azes II was tho son and successor of Azilises. - It ig difficult eon 
the two views can be recoheiled. For an ins. of Azes see Corpus, II. i. M. Mp 

"5 Cf. Whitehead, p | P. 178; Marshall, Tazila, p. 16. 
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"with the fine silver coins of. å i 
"Dioskouri reverse, and with other rare ——— of Azilises. e 


x If Azilises preceded Azes,; then following Dr. Smith we must `= 


bave Azilises I and_Azilises IL, instead of Azes:1 and Aves if. 
Tm conclusion Whitehead says that ihe differences in type 
“and style between the abundant issues of Azes cam be 2de- 





“quately explained by reasons of locality alone; perat: , 


throūgb s long rtign.* Marshall, bowever, “Bays ti 
the stratification f+ coins nū Taxila clearly” proves 
correctness of Sniith's theory; according to which Azes 3 
was succeeded by Azilises, AA Azilises by Aves TI.” 

Recent discoveries have urtģorthed the gold coin of a 
king named Afhanm. Whitehead has no besitation in 
recognising him jas à membér of the dynasty of Aw 
Avalises. His date is, however, uncertain. -> š 

Uniike the Fil Grech: princes,’ the Saka nine 
themselves: on theif omns Basileus Rasileon, 
to tbe Prákrit op the reverse, Mabūrājasa Bini 
'Phey also appropriate the epithet Mebatasa, | 

to the Greek - a which we find on the coins of Grbek 
kings. The title Rajaraja—king On, “mge—as not an ey ^ 
boast. Moga lad under him the Vicor: Lá; x 
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BATRAPS OF NORTH-WEST INDIA 


of T axila. Ages had under Jim * at least ono Eu | 
culer, 6.g., the Strategos Aspavarma The title * — — 
— occurs in the DBehistun Inscription in the f - D S 
Rebatrapavan which means protector of the kin XOF- 
Goptri} ; The word "*'Sirategos'" Means à general. 
obvious that the Scytfaana- revived im —— 
the system of government by Sntraps and military g 
ndrs. Come and Inscripttons prove the existence of B m$ 
other Satrapal families besides those mentioned d n. " a ; 2 
he North Indian Eshatrapas: ör — | 2 3 
divided i into three main grónps, viz. ae 
| 1. | The Satrapsof Kapisi and Abhi 
2. \Zhe Satraps of the Western Panjab. 
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"The coins of Liaka Kusuluka show the transition of the 


rict to which they belonged, i.c., the Taxila region, from 
the rule of the Greek house of Eukratides to the Šakas,' 
We know from the Taxila or the so-called Sirsukh plate, 

dated in the year 78, that Liaka was a Satrap of the great 


king Moga and that Patika was a Jaüva (yavuga ?). 


(b) Manigul or Managula and his son Zeionises or 
Jihonika.—They were considered to be Satraps of Pushka- 
lāvati during the reign of Azes II. But the Taxila silver 
vase Inscription of the year 191 discovered by Marshall 
in 1927? shows that Jihonika was Kshatrapa 1 in Cukhsha 
and not Pushkarávati in the year 191. ` 


(c) The House of Indravarma,—Tt DOS of 


-Indravarman, his son Aspavarman, and Aspa’s nephew 


Sasa. Aspavarman acted as governor of both Azes II 


zal QOondophernes, „file Sasa served under Gondophernes 
and Pakores. 


- 
+ 


The Satraps of Mathura. 


The earliest of this line of princes probably were ‘the 
associated rulers Hagüna and Hagimasha. They were ` 
perhaps succeeded by Raüjubula. The genealogical table 
ofthe house of Rafijubula as — by Sten Konow ° 
is given below in a footnote. 


— t ad 
| Hapson's Ancient India, p. 154. ' 
3 JRAS., 1928, January, 197 f. Corpus, II. i. ait. I 
Corpus, IL. i. 47: d 


Arta= onec > 
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Rañjubula, Rajüvula or Rajula is known from inscrip- 
tions as well as coins. An inscription in Brāhmî characters 
at Mora near Mathurā calls him a Mahākshatrapa. But 
the Greek legend on some of his coins describes him as 
“king of kings, the Saviour ™™ showing that he probably 
declared his independence. | — 

Rañjubula was probably succeeded by his son Sudasa or 
Šodāsa. Inscription B on the Mathurā Lion Capital mentions 
him as a Kshatrava’ (Satrap) and as the son of Maha- 
kshatrava Rajula (Rafijubula). But later inscriptions at 
Mathura written in Brahmi characters call him a Maha- 
kshatrapa. One of these inscriptions gives a date for him in 
the year 72 of an unspecified era. It is clear thaf during 
his father’s lifetime he was only a Satrap. But on his 
father’s death sometime before the year 72, he became 
a Great Satrap. Sten Konow adduces gr^"nds for believing . 
that Sodàsa dated hi9? inscription in the so-called Vikrama 
era.' ' Consequently the year 72, in his opinion, possibly 


` corresponds to A.D. 15. 


Dr. Majumdar refers the dates of the Northern Satraps 
(of Taxila and Mathura) to the Saka era, and places them 
in the middle of the second century A.D. But Ptolemy, 
who flourished about that time, placés neither Taxila 
nor Mathurā within Indo-Scythia, i.e., the Saka dominion. 
This shows that neither Taxila nor Mathurà was a Saka 
possession in the second century A.D. The principal 
Indo-Seythian possessions in Ptolemy's time were Patalene 
(the Indus Delta), Abiria (the Abbira country), and 
Syrastrene (Kathiāwār).* This is exactly what we find m , 
the Junigadh inscription of the Saka ruler Rudradāman, 
who flourished in the middle of the second century A.D. 
In Ptolemy's time Taxila was included within the Arsa 


1 Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, pp 139-141 
2 Ind. Ant,, 1884, p. 354. 


š -P 2 
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(Sans. Urašā) territory," and Mathura belonged to the 
Kaspeiraioi.* Dr. Majumdar suggests that Ptolemy pro bab- 
ly noticed the Saka empire of Maues and his successors 
(which included Taxila, Mathura and Ujjayint) under the 
name of Kaspeiraioi. But we should remember that far 
from including Taxila, Mathurà and Western India within 
one empire, Ptolemy sharply distinguishes the Kaspeiraioi 
from Indo-Scythia which was the real Saka domain in 
the middle of the second century A.D.' Moreover, the 
territory of the Kaspeiraioi must have included Kasmira 
(the land of Ka$yapa^); and there is no evidence that the 
dynasty of Maues ever ruled in Kasmira. It was only © 
under the kings of Kanishka's dynasty that Kasmira and 
Mathurā formed parts of one and the same empire. The 
Kaspeiraioi of Ptolemy evidently referred to the Kushan 
empire. 

We learn from the Mathura Lign Capital” that when 
Sudasa, i.e., Šodāsa was ruling as a mere Kshatrapa, Kusu- 
luka Patika was a Mahākshatrapa. As Sodüsa was a 
Mahākshatrapa in the year 72, he must bave been a 
Kshatrapa before 72. Consequently Patika must have been 
reigning as a Mahākshatrapa contemporary of the Ksha- 
trapa Sodisa before the year 72. The Taxila plate of the 
year 78, however, does not style Patika as a Kshatrapa 
or Mahakshatrapa and gives the Satrapal title to his 
father Liaka." Dr. Fleet thinks’ that we have to do 
with two different Patikas. But Marshall and 

- 

! Ind. Ant., 1884, p. 348. ^ 

Ind. Ant., 1884, p. 350. 


3 Journal of the Department of Letters, University of Calcutta, Vol. I, p. 
98 n. 


* Of. Ptolemy, Ind, Ant., 1884, p. 354, and the Junágadh inscription of the 
Saks ruler Radradiman. 

5 R&jatarafgint, I, 27. IA. Iv. 227. 

6 Sten Konow, Corpus, I. i, Vol. II, pt. i, 28 

7 JRAS., 1913, 1001 n, 
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Sten Konow think that Patika, who issued the Taxila 
plate, is identical with the Mahākshatrapa Patika of the 
Mathura Lion Capital, therefore the era in which the 
inscription of Sam 72 is dated, is not the same as in the 
Taxila plate of Sam 78. In other words while Fleet 
duplicates kings, Marshall and Sten Konow duplicate eras. 
It is difficult to come to any final decision from the scanty 
data at our disposal. Fleet's theory is not improbable in 
view of the fact that we have evidence regarding the exis- 
tence of at least two  Liakas. But the duplication of 
kings is not absolutely necessary as the designation ‘jativa’ 
- given to Patika in the Taxila plate does not preclude the 
possibility of his having been a Mahākshatrapa as well 
a few years back. We should remember in this connection 
that there are instances among the Western Kshatrapas 
of Chashtana's line, of Mahakshatrapas being reduced to 
a humbler rank ' while other members of the family held 
the higher office,*? and of a Kshatrapa (Jayadáman) being 
mentioned without the satrapal title. It is, therefore, not 
altogether improbable that the inscription of Sam 72 and 
that of Sam 78 are dated in the same era, and yet the two 
Patikas are identical. In the Janibigha inscription king 
Lakshmana Sena has no royal title prefixed to his name. 
If Sir John Marshall is right in reading the name of Aya 
(Azes) in the Taxila Inscription of 136, we have an addi- 
tional instance of a ruler being mentioned without any 
title indicative of his rank. Qik’ 
Kharaostg was according to Konow the father-in-law, 
and, according to Fleet, a grandson (daughter's son), of 
1 Cf. Majumdar, the Date of Kauishka, Tad. Aunt., 1917. i ier " 
2 Rapson, Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc., oxxiv f. 3 Andhau Inscriptions, 
4 The Rájatarabgint furnishes an instance of a son being replaced by his father as 
king (cf. the case of Pártha), and of a king abdicating in favour of his son and again 
resuming control over the kingdom. Cf. the case of Kalasa who continued to be E 
co-ruler after the resumption of control by his father, and that of Raja Mānsingh ‘of 
Jodhpur — 
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Vitītatijubuls and consequently a nephew of Sodāsa.' The 
inscriptions A and E on the Mathura Lion Capital mention 
him as the Yuvaraya Kharaosta. Konow thinks? that 
he was the inheritor to the position as '' king of kings '' 
after Moga. His coins are of one class only, presenting 
legends in Greek characters on the obverse and in Kharoshthi 
on the reverse. The Kharoshthi legend runs thus : Kshatra- 
pasa pra Kharaostasa Artasa putrasa. '' ‘Pra,’ according 
to Konow, may be a reflex of Prachakshasa.” 

The coihs of the family of Raūjubula are imitated from 
those of the Stratos and also of aline of Hindu princes 
who ruled at Mathura. This shows that in the Jumna 
valley Scythian rule superseded that of both Greek and 
Hindu princes. 

A fragmentary inscription found by Vogel on the site 
of Gaņeshrā near Mathurà revealed the name of a Satrap 
of the Kshaharāta family called Ghatàka.' 


The Nationality of the Northern Satraps. 


Cunningham held that the inscription P on the Mathurā 
Lion Capital—Sarvasa Sakastanasa puyae—gave decisive 
proof that Ratjubula or Rājūvula, Sodāsa and other 
connected Satraps were of Saka nationality. Dr. Thomas 
shows, however, that the Satraps of Northern India were 
the representatives of a mixed Parthian and Saka domina- 
tion. This is strongly supported a priori by the fact that 
Patika of Taxila, who bears himself a Persian name, 
rhentions as his overlord the great king Moga whose name 
is Saka. The inscriptions of the Lion Capital exhibit a 
mixture of Persian and Saka nomenclature.^ Attention 


1 JRAS., 1918, 919, 1009, 
1 Corpus, 36 

* Corpus, xxxv, 

4 JEAS,, 1912, P. 121. 

5 


Ep. Ind., Vol. 1X, pp. 138 f. For Konow's views, see Corpus, II. i. xxxvii. 
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may, however, be called here to the fact that in the Hari-” 
varūša there is a passage (I. 14, 17) which characterises the 
Pahlavas or Parthians as ‘‘ Smasrudharinah.’’ Judged by 
this test, kings of the family of Rañjubula and Nahapana, 
who are not unoften taken to be Parthians, could not have 
belonged to that nationality as their portraits found on coins * 
show no traces of beards and whiskers. hey were, therefore, 
almost certainly Sakas. 


t! JRAS., 1913, bet. pp. 630-631. 
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— 


as: 


II. The Pahlavas or Parthians. 


Already in the time of Eukratides, Mithradates 1, King 
of Parthia, had conquered portions of the Paūjāb, and in 
the days of the Saka Emperors of the family of Maues- 
Moga, princes of mixed Saka-Pahlava origin ruled as 
Satraps in Northern India. Towards the middle of the 
first century A.D., Saka sovereignty in parts of Gandhāra 
was probably supplanted by that of the Pahlavas or ` 
Parthians. In the year 44 A. D., when Apollonios of 
Tyana is reputed to have visited Taxila, the throne was 
occupied by a Parthian named Phraotes who was indepen- 
dent of Vardanes, the king of Babylon, and himself 
powerful enough to exercise suzerain power over the 
Satrapy of Gandhāra. Christian writers refer to a king 
of India named Gundaphar and his brother Gad who were 
converted by the Apostle St. Thomas and who, therefore, 
lived in the first century A. D.' We have no independent 
confirmation of the story of Apollonios. But the “so-called °’ 
Takht-i-Bāhī record of the year 103 (of an unspecified 
era) shows that there was actually in the Peshawar district 
a king named Guduvhara (Gondophernes). The names 
of Gondophernes and of his brother Gad are, in the opinion 
of some scholars, also found on coins.* According to 
Rapson the two brothers were associated as sub-kings under 
the suzerainty of Orthagnes (Verethragna). Sten Konow, 
however, identifies Orthagnes with Guduvhara.* Dr. Fleet 

referred the date of the Takht-i-Bahai (Babi) inscription to 

the Mālava-Vikrama era, and so placed the record in A. D. 

! The original Syriac text of the legend of St. Thomas belongs probably to the 
third cemury (JRAS., 1913, 634)). CJ. Ind. Ant., 3. 309. 


2 Whitehead, p. 155. Gondophernes = Vindspharna (Whitehead, p. 146, and 
Rapson). Konow, following Fleet, takes the word Gudana on tbe coins to refer to 
the tribe of Gondophernes (Corpus, II. i. xlvi). 

* Corpus, xlvi, 
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47. He remarked '' there should be no hesitation about: 
referring the year 103 to the established Vikrama era of 
B. C. 58 ; instead of having recourse, as in other cases too, 
to some otherwise unknown era beginning at about the 
same time. This places Gondophernes in A. D. 47 which 
suits exactly the Christian tradition which makes him 
a contemporary of St. Thomas the Apostle. *' | 
The power of Gondophernes did not probably in the 
beginning extend to the Gandhāra region. His rule 
seems to have been restricted at first to southern 
Afghanistin.* He suceeeded, however, in annexing the 
Peshawar district before the twenty-sixth year of bis reign. 
There is no epigraphic evidence that he conquered East- 
ern Gandhāra (Taxila) though he certainly wrested some 
provinces from the Azes family. The story of the super- 
session of the rule of Azes II by him in one of the 
Seythian provinces is told by the coins of Aspavarma. The 
latter at first acknowledged the suzerainty of Azes (II) 
but later on obeyed Gondophernes as his overlord. Evi- 
dence of the ousting of Saka rule by the Parthians in the 
Lower Indus valley is furnished by the author of the Periplus 
in whose time (about 60 or 80 A. D.), Minnagara, the 
metropolis of Seythia, i.e., the Saka kingdom in the 
Lower Indus valley, was subject to Parthian princes who 
were constantly driving each other gut. If Sir John 
Marshall is right in reading the name of Aya or Azes in the 
Taxila Inscription of 136, then it is» clear that Saka rule 
survived in a part of Eastern Gandhāra,* while Peshawar 
! JRAS., 1905, pp. 223-235; 1906, pp. 706-710; 1907, pp. 169-172; 1013-1040; 
1913, pp. 999-1003. Cf. the views of Cunningham and Dowson (IA, 4, 307). The 
discovery of the Khalatse snd the  'Tsxila silver vase inseriptions, however 
makes the theory of Fleet probably untenable. Mr. Jayaswal is inclined to place 


Gondophernes in T B.C. But this date is too early to suit the Christian tradition 
2 JRAS., 1913, 1003, 1010. * 
3 For the correct interpretation of ''Sa 136 ayasa ashadasa masasa, ctc." sce 
Calcutta Review, 1922, December, 193-194. According to Konow ayasa sands for 
ddyasya (=the first). Ho takes the word as qualifying ashadasa, 
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and the Lower Indus valley passed into the hands of the 
Parthians. 
The Greek principality in the upper Kabul valley was 
extinguished about this time.’ We learn from Justin that 
the Parthians gave the coup de grace to the rule of the 
~ Bactrian Greeks. This is quite in accordance with the 
evidence of Archwology. Marshall says that Gondophernes 
annexed the Kabul valley, overthrew the Greek principality 
in that region, and drove out the last prince Hermaios. 
With Gondophernes were associated as subordinate 
rulers his nephew Abdagases, his generals Aspavarman and 
Sasa(n), and his governors Sapedanes and Satavastra. 
After the death of the great Parthian monarch his 
empire split up into smaller principalities. One of these 
(probably Seistan) was ruled by Sanabares, another 
(probably Kandahar and the W. Paūjāb) by Pakores and 
others by princes whose coins Marshall recovered for the first 
* time at Taxila. Among them was Sasa who acknowledged 
the nominal sway of  Pakores. The internecine strife 
among these Parthian princelings is probably alluded to by 
the author of the Periplus in the following passage : — 


FF 








a '* Before it (Barbaricum) there lies a small island, and 
inland behind it is the metropolis of Scythia, Minnagara; 
itis subject to Parthian princes who are constantly 
driving each other out.’’ 


Epigraphic evidence proves that the Pahlava or Parthian 
rule in Afghanistan, “the Pafijàb and Sind was supplanted 
by that of the Gushana or Khushana or Kushšn dynasty. 
We know that Gondophernes was ruling in Peshawar in the 
year 103 (A. D. 47 according to Fleet, somewhat earlier 
according to others). But we learn from the Panjtar 
‘inscription that in the year 122 the sovereignty of the region 
had passed to a Gushana or Kushān king. In the year 136 


| Cf. Thomas, JRAS., 1913, 1042. =, .—— = 
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the Kushān suzerainty had extended to Taxila. An inscription 
of that year mentions the interment of some relics of 
Buddha in a chapel at Taxila “‘for bestowal of perfect health 
upon the Maharaja, rajitiraja devaputra Khushaņa.” 
The Sui Vihar and Mahenjo Daro Kharosbthī Inscrip- 
tions prove the Kushān conquest of the Lower Indus valley. 
The Chinese writer Panku, who died in A. D. 92, refers to 
the Yue-chi occupation of Kao-fou or Kabul. This shows 
that the race to which the Kushāns belonged took possession 
of Kabul before A. D. 92. It is, however, asserted that 
Kao-fou is a mistake for  'lTou-mi. But the mistake in 
Kennedy's opinion would not have been possible, had the 
Yue-chi not been in possession of Kao-fou in the time of 
Panku.* The important thing to remember is that a 
Chinese writer of 92 A. D., thought Kao-fou to have been a 
Yue-chi possession long before his time. If Sten Konow 
is to be believed, the Kushāns had established some sort of 
connection with the Indian borderland as early as the time of 
Gondophernes. In line 5 of the Takht-i-Bahi inscription 
Sten Konow reads ''erjhuna Kapasa puyae’’ 2 *‘in honour 
of prince Kapa,'' i.e., Kujula Kadphises, the Kushān king, 
who succeeded Hermaios in the Kabul valley. Kujūla 
Kadphises has been identified with the Kouei-chouang 
(Kushān) prince K‘ieou-tsieou-k‘io who took possession of 
Kao-fou, Po-ta and Ki-pin. It appears from numismatic 
evidence that this Kushan chief was an ally of Hermaios 
with whom he issued joint coins. *The destruction of 
Hermaios’ kingdom by the Parthians probably supplied him 
with a casus belli. He made waron the latter and destroy- 
ed their power in North-West India. 


1 JRAB., 1912, p. 676. 
2 Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 204; XVITI (1926), p. 282. Corpus, II. i. 
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Ul. The Great Kushans. 


We are informed by the Chinese historians that the 
Kushāns (Kuei-shuang or Kouei-chouang) were a clan of the 
Yueh-chi (Yüe-chi) race. The modern Chinese pronunciation 
‘of the name according to Kingsmill is said to be Yué-ti. M. 
Lévi and other French scholars write Yue-tchi or Yuč-tehi. 

We learn from Ssü-ma-ch'ien who recorded the -story of 
the travels of Chang- K‘fen, that in or about B. C. 165 the 
Yue-chi were dwelling between the Tsenn-hoang (Tun-huang) 
country and the K'i-lien mountains, or Tien-chan Range in 
Chinese Turkestan. At that date the Yue-chi were defeated 
and expelled from their country by the Hiung-nü who slew + 
their king and made a drinking vessel out of his skull. 
The widow of the slain king succeeded to her husband's 
power. Under her guidance the Yue-chi in the course of 
their westward migration attacked the Wu-sun whose king ~ 
was killed. After this exploit the Yue-chi attacked the 
Sakas who fled into Kipin (Kāpiša-Lampāka-Gandhāra). * 

Meantime the son of the slain Wu-sun king grew up to 
manhood and drove the Yue-chi further west into the 

vTazhia (Dahae?) territory washed by the Oxus. The 
Ta-hia, who were devoted to commerce, unskilled in war 
and wanting in cohesion, were easily reduced to a condition 
of vassalage by the Yue-chi who established their capital 
or royal encampment to the north of the Oxus, in the 
territory now belonging to Bukhara. The Yue-chi capital 
was still in the same position when visited by Chang-Kien 
in or about B. C. 195.1 

The adventures of Chang-Kien as related by Ssū-ma- 
ch’ien in the Sse-ki or Shi-ki (completed before B. C. 91) 
were retold in Pan-ku's Tstien Han-shu or Annals of the First 


1! JRAS., 1903, pp. 19-20; 1912, p, 668 ff. ; PAOS., 1917, pp. vn. ahh, 
Corpus, IT. i., p. tiii. - 
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Han Dynasty (completed by Pan-ku's sister after bis death 
in A. D. 92), with three important additions, namely :— 

1. That the kingdom of the Ta-Yue-chi had for its 
capital the town of Kien-chi (Kien-she), to the north of the 
Oxus,' and Kipin lies on its southern frontier. 

2. That the Yue-chi were no longer nomads. 

3. That the Yue-chi kingdom had become divided 
into five principalities, viz., Hieou-mi (Wakhan ?), 
Chouangmo (Chitral ?), Kouei-chouang (the Kushān princi- 
pality, probably situated between Chitral and the Panjshir 
country), Hithun (Parwān on the Panjshir) and Kao-fou 
(Kabul)? | 

We next obtain a glimpse of the Yue-chi in Fan-Ye's 
Hou Han-shu or Annals of the Later Han Dynasty which 
cover the period between A.D. 25 and 220. Fan-Ye based 
his account on the report of Pan-young (cir. A. D. 125) and 
others.“ He himself died in 445 A. D. The capital of the 
Yüe-chi was then probably the old Ta-hia city of Lan-Shi 
in Badakhshān.  Fan-Ye gives the following account of the 
Yue-chi conguest : 

“In old days the Yue-chi were vanquished by the 
Hiung-nū. They then went to Ta-hia and divided the king- 
dom among five Hi-heou or Yabgous, viz., those of Hieou-mi, 
Chouang-mi, Kouei-chouang, Hitouen and Tou-mi. More 
than hundred years after that, the Yabgou (Yavuga) of 
Kouei-chouang (Kushān) named K‘ieou-tsieou-k‘io attacked 
and vanquished the four other Yabgous and called himself 
king (Wang); he invaded Ngan-si (Parthia?) and took 


1 Corpus, IT. i. liv. 

2 A later historian regards Kao-fou as a mistake for Tou-mi which, however, 
was probably not far from Kübul, JRAS., 1912, 669; for the proposed identifications 
sce Corpus, II. i. lvi. Cf. JRAS., 1903, 21 ; 1912, 669. = 

3 Cf. Konow, Corpus, liv. *''It is accordingly the events of the period A.D. 25. 
125 which are narrated by Fan Ye, though there are some additiona referring to a 
somewhat later time in the case of countries which were near enough to remain 
in contact with China after the reign of Emperor Ngan ** (107-25). 
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possession of the territory of Kao-fou (Kabul), overcame 
— Po-ta' and Ki-pin and became completely master of these 
kingdoms.  K'ieou-tsieou-k'io died at the age of more than 
eighty. His son Yen-kao-tchen succeeded him as king. 
In his turn he conquered T‘ien-tchow (India), and established 
there a chief for governing it. From this time the Yue- 
chi became extremely powerful. All the other countries 
designate them Kushān after their king, but the Han 
retained the old name, and called them Ta-Yue-chi.*" 

** Kieou-tsieou-kio'” has been identified with Kujūla 
(cf. Kusuluka) Kadphises,* or Kozola Kadaphes, the first 
Kushān king who struck coins to the south of the Hindu- 
kush. Numismatic evidence shows that he was the col- 
league or ally, and afterwards the successor, of Hermaios, 
the last Greek prince of the Kabul valley. The prevalent 
view that Kadphises conquered Hermaios is, in the opinion of 
Marshall, wrong. Sten Konow finds his name mentioned in 
the Takht-i-Bahi inscription of the year 103 belonging to 
the reign of Gondophernes. The inscription ' probably 
belongs to a period when the Kushān and Parthian rulers 
were on friendly terms. But the Parthian attack on the 
kingdom of Hermaios apparently led to a rupture which 


'ended in war. The result was that the Parthians | were 


ousted by Kadphises I. 

Marshall identifies Kadphises I with the Kushān kina 
of the Panjtar record (of the year 122) and the Taxila 
scroll, of the year 136. We should, however, remember 
that in the Taxila inscription of 136 the Kushān king is 
called Devaputra, a title which was characteristic of the 
Kanishka group As not of manphisse { or II. "The 


1 — identical with the country of Po-tai which, in the time of Sung-yun, 
sent two young lions to the King of Gandhüra as present (Beal, Records of the 


Western World, Vol. T. ci). Konow (Ep. Ind., XVIII, 278) identifies P'u-ta with 
Ghazni. I | 


3 Pahlavi Kad = chief, JRAS., 1913, 632 n. 
E RAS: MA, g. . 977-78. 
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i 
monogram on the scroll is by no means characteristic only > 
of coins of the Kadphises group, but it is also found, in 
Marshall's and 8. Konow’s opinion, on the coins of Zeioni- 
ses and Kuyula Kara Kaphsa. If, however, Konow and 
Marshall are right in reading the name of Uvima Kavthisa 
in the Khalatse inscription of the year 184 or 187, and 
that of Jihonika in the Taxila inscription of the year 191, 
the king of the Panjtar and Taxila records of 122 and 136  . 
must be a predecessor of Wema (Vima), and should pre- 
ferably be identified with Kadphises I. 

—— I probably coined no gold. His coinage shows 
unmistakable influence of Rome." He copied the issues of 
Augustus or those of Tiberius, and used the titles Yavuga, 
Maharaja Rājātirāja and ‘‘ Sachadhrama thita ''.? 

‘€ K’ieou-tsieou-k‘io,’’ or  Kadphisés I, was suc- 
ceeded by his son Yen-kao-tchen, the Hima, Vima, 
or Wema Kadphises of the coins, who is usually 
designated as Kadphises II. We have already seen that he ` * 
conquered Tien-tchou or the Indian interior and set up a x 
chief who governed in the name of the Yue-chi. Accord- ` 
ing to Sten Konow’ and Smith‘ it was Kadphises II who ` 
established the Saka Era of'A. D. 78. If this view be ac- 


cepted then he was possibly the overlord of Nahapāna(?), and 
was the Kushān monarch who was defeated by the Chinese 
and compelled to pay tribute to the emperor Ho-ti (A. D. 


1 In one class of his coins appears a Roman head which was palpably imitated - 
from that of Augustus or Tiberius (JRAS,, 1912, 679; 1913, 912; Smith, Cata'ogrue 66). 
Rome and ita people, Homakas, first appear in the Mahübhürata (II. 61. 17) 
and occur not unfrequently in later literature. Diplomatic relations between Rome 
and India were establiahed as early as the time of Augustus who received an embassy 

from king 'Pandion' (Camb. Hist. Ind. 597) about 22 B.C. An Indian embassy waa 
also received by Trajan shortly after 99 A.D. Strabo, Pliny and the Periplus refer 
to a brisk trade between India and the Roman Empire in tho first century A.D, 
Bee JRAS., 1904, 591; IA. 6. 281; 1923, 50. Pliny deplorea the drain of specie 
(JRAS., 1912, 986 ; 1913, 611). 
2 Smith Catalogue 67n; Konow, Corpus, IT. i, lxiv f.; Whitehead, 151. 
aa? Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 141. - 
AC E Gator History of India, p. 128, — 
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| 89-105). But there is no direct evidence that Kadphises 
CTI II established any era. No inscriptions or coins of this 
‘monarch contain any dates which are referable to an era 
of his institution. On the contrary we have evidence 
that Kanishka did establish an era, that is to say, his 
method of dating was continued by his successors, and 
— we have dates ranging probably from the year 1 to 99. 
ay The conquests of the Kadphises Kings opened up the 
path of commerce between China and the Roman Empire 
and India. Roman gold began to pour into this country 
in payment for silk, spice and gems. Kadphises II began 
to issue gold coins. He had a bilingual gold, silver and 
copper coinage. The obverse design gives us a new lifelike 
representation of the monarch. The reverse is confined 
to the worship of Siva which was gaining ground since 
the days of the Siva-Bhagavatas mentioned by Patañijali.' 
In the Kharoshthi inscription Kadphises II is called ‘‘ the 
great king, lord of the world, the Mahišvara, the 
defender.” * | 
We learn from Yu-Houan, the author of the Wei-lio 
which was composed between A. D. 239-265 and covers 
the period of the Wei down to the reign of the emperor 
Ming (227-239),* that the Yue-chi power was flourishing 
in Kipin (K@pisa-Gandhara), Ta-hia (Oxus valley), Kao- 
— fou (Kabul) and Tien-Tchou (India) as late as the third cen- 
ma tury A. D. But the early Chinese annalists are silent about 
— wihe names of the successors of Yen-kao-tchen (Kadphises 
HI). Chinese sources, however, refer to a king of the 
Ta-Yüe-chi named Po-tiao or Puā-d'ieu (Vasudeva?) who 
sent an embassy to the Chinese emperor in the year 230.* 








r 


— 1 V. 2,763 cf. Pāņini, IV, 1, 112. 
2 Sten Konow finds the name of Vima (Uvima) Kavthisa (Kadphises) in the 
> Khalatse (Ladakh) inscription of the year 187 (?). Corpus, II. i. 81. 
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THE DATE OF KANISHKA CE BERE 


Inscriptions discovered in India have preserved the names 
with dates of the following great Kushān sovereigns besides 
the Kadphises group, viz., Kanishka I (1-23),' Vāsishka 
(24-98), Huvishka (31-60), Kanishka II, son of Vajheshka 
(41), and Vasudeva (74-98). Huvishka, Va-jheshka and . 
Kanishka II are probably referred to by Kalhana as Hushka, dt 
Jushka and Kanishka who apparently ruled conjointly. It | 
will be seen that Kanishka II ruled in the year 41, a date .—— 
which falls within the reign of Huvishka (31-60). Thus | 
the account of Kalhana is confirmed by epigraphic 
evidence. 3 

In the chronological order generally accepted by nu- 
mismatists, the Kanishka group succeeded the Kadphises 
group. Bnt this view is not accepted by many scholars. 
Moreover, there is little agreement among scholars who * 
place the Kanishka group after the Kadphises kings. 
The more important theories of Kanishka’s date are given 
below : 

1. According to Dr. Fleet, Kanishka reigned before _ 
the Kadphises group, and was the founder of that reckoning — 
commencing B. C. 58, which afterwards came to be  - 
known as the Vikrama Samvat.* This view (held at one 
time by Cunningham and Dowson, and maintained by — 
Franke) was accepted by Kennedy, but was ably dX 
controverted by Dr. Thomas, and can no longer = 


= 


"1 Bee JRAS., 1913, 980; 1924, p. 400, ' Three Mathura Inscriptions and their 
bearing on the Kushin Dynasty " by Dayārām Sahni ; and IHQ., Vol. TII (1927), 
p. 853, '' Further Kanisbka Notes '' by Sten Konow. 

? For discussions about the origin of the se-called Vikrama era see JRAS., 
1913, pp. 637, 9941. ; Bhand. Com. Vol., pp. 187 f.; CHT.. PP. 168, 533, 571; 
ZDMG., 1922, pp. 250 ff. The Satavibanas could not have founded this or any 
other era because they always used regnal years, and Indian literature distinguishes» 
between, Vikrama and Šālivābana. As tothe claims of Azes, see Calcutta Review - 
1922, December, pp. 493-191. Regarding Vikrama see Bhand. Com. Vol. cited 
above. The Purāņas while mentioning Gardabhilla are silent about Vikramaditya, 
Jaina tradition places Vikramaditya after 'Nahavāhana" or Nahapüána. _ 
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tions, coins as well as the testimony of Hiuen Tsang 

clearly prove that Kanishka's dominions included Gandhāra, 

but we have already seen that according to Chinese evidence 

Yin-mo-fu, and not the Kushāns, ruled Kipin (Kàpisa- 

VĒ Gandhara) in the second half of the first century B.C. 

4 2. According to Marshall, Sten Konow, Smith and 
several other scholars Kanishka’ s rule began about 125 ° 
A.D., and endedin the second half of the second century 
A.D.* Now, we learn from the Sui Vihar inscription 
that Kanishka’s dominions included the lower Indus 
Valley. Again we learn from the Junagadh inscription Of 
Rudradāman, that the Māīhākshatrapa's conquests extended 
to ‘Sindhu and Sauvira (which included Multan according 

t to Alberumi). Rudradàman certainly lived from AD. 130 

to A.D. 150. He did not owe his position as Mahaksha- 
trapa to anybody else (svayam adhigata Mahākshatrapa 
nama). If Kanishka flourished in the middle of the 
second century A.D., how are we to reconcile his mastery 

- over the Lower Indus Valley with the contemporary sove- 
reignty of Rudradāman ?* Again Kanishka’s dates 1-23, 
Vasishka’s dates 24-28, Huvishka's dates 31-60, and 
Vāsudeva's dates 74-98, suggest a continuous reckoning. 
In other words, Kanishka was the originator of an era. 





— 


1 Thomas, JRAS., 1913; Marshall, JRAS., 1014 
2 The argument that India was atill in A.D 125 governed by a Viceroy (and 
therefore not by Kanishka or Huvishka) is effectively disposed of by Thomas in 
JRAS., 1913, 1024. 
1 Dr. Sten Konow's views are difficult to ascertain. In the Indian Studies 
in honour of C. R. Lanman (Harvard University Press), p. 65, he mentions A.D. 131 
às the initial point of the Kanishka reckoning which he and Dr.. Van Wijk ''have 
tried ^to establish ''(cf. Acta Orientalia, III, 54 ff). But in IHQ., III (1927), 
E be, along with Dr. Van Wijk, shows a predilection for A.D. 128.9 (cf. 
t Orientalia, V, 168 f.). Professor Rapson (in JRAS., 1030, 186 f.) points out 
the conjectural and inconclusive character of the two doctors’ calculationa; “The 
year 79,'' says he, * seems to be out of tha running, and a dark horse, pur 
| / 390-9 fe tbe favorite.” | 


SAL WS ch, 1990, 149. 
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But we know of no era, current in North-West India, 
which commenced in the second century A.D. 

3. Dr. Majumdar thinks that the era founded by 
Kanishka was the Traikutaka-Kalachuri-Chedi era of 
248-49 A.D.’ Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil points out that this 
is not possible.* * In fact, the reign of Vasudeva, the last 
of the Kushāns, came to an end 100 years after the 
beginning of the reign of Kanishka. Numerous inscrip- 
tions prove that Vasudeva reigned at Mathura. It is 
certain that this country, over which extended the empire 
of Vasudeva, was occupied about 350 A.D. by the Yaudheyas 
and the Nagas and it is probable that they reigned in this 
place nearly one century before they were subjugated by 
Samudragupta. The capitals of the Nagas were Mathura, 
Kāntipura and Padmāvatī.'” The theory of Dr. Majumdar 
cannot, moreover, be reconciled with the Tibetan tradi- 


— 


3 o 


tion which makes Kanishka a contemporary of king 


Vijayakirti of Khotan,” and the Indian tradition which 
makes Huvishka a contemporary of Nagarjuna, and hence 
of a king of the Satavahana line of South Kosala,‘ ie., 
the upper Deccan, which became extinguished in the first 
half of the third century A.D. Lastly, the catalogues of 
the Chinese Tripitaka state that An-Shih-Kao (148-170 
A.D.) translated the Mārgabhūmi Sütra of Sanghāraksha 
who was the chaplain of Kanishka.* This shows conclu- 
sively that Kanishka flourished long before 170 A.D.* The 
— against the theory of Dr. Majumdar are equally 


1 For this era see JRAS., 1905, pp. 566-68. 

* Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 31. 

3 Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 142. 

* HRüajatarañgini, I, 173; Harsha-charita (Cowell), p. 252, 
Chwang, II, p. 200, 

5 Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, II, p. 64n. | 

"6 According to the theory of Dr. Majumdar Vasudeva I ruled from 
74) 328 to (2494 98) 347 KD. Bot Chinese evidence Pleca a Po-ti 
in 230 A.D. The Khalatse Ins, also presents difficulties, 

D 


Watters, Yuan- 
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applicable to the surmise of Sir R. G. Bihkndarkar Eolo 
places- Kanishka’ s accession in A.D. 278. 


4. According to Fergusson, Oldenberg, Thomas, 
Banerji, Rapson and many, other scholars Kanishka was the 
founder of that reekoning VAGUE come A. D. 78, .which 
came to be known as the Saka era.' This view is not 
accepted by Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil on the following 
grounds : — 


(a) If we admit that Kijula-Kadphises and Hermaioa 
reigned about 50 A.D. amd that Kanishka founded the - 
Saka era in 78 A.D., we ‘have scarcely 28 years for the 
duration of the end of the reigns of Kadphises I and the 
whole of the reign of Kadphises II. 


(But the date, A.D. 50, for Kadphises I is uncertain. 
Even if we accept it as correct, the period of 28 years is T 
too short in view of the fact that Kadphises II succeeded 1 
octogenerian. When Kadphises I died '* at the age of mi 
than eighty ''his son must have been an old man. Itds — 
therefore, improbable that “° his reign was protracted. ) E- 

ha 


(b) Mr. Marshall, says Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil, 
discovered at 'laxila in the Chir Stupa a document dated 
136, which, in the Vikrama era, corresponds - to 79 A.DE a 
and the king mentioned therein is probably Kadphises I, but ` 
certainly not Kanishka. 


(Now the epithet Devaputra applied to the Kushān king 
of the Taxila scroll of 136, is characteristic of the Kanishka 
Y | "ioca riae 


`% 





- 


! For the Pēr of the Saka era see Fleet, CIT., preface 56 : JRAS., 1913, 
pp. 635, 650, 987 ff.: Dubreuil, A. H. D., 26; Rapson, Andbra Coins, p. cv; S. 
Konow, Corpus, if, i xvi f. Nuhapāna, who was not evep a Mabākshatrapa in the 
years 42-45, and who never became a paramount sovereign, could not have been the 
founder of the era. The theory which represents Nabapine as the founder of tho 
era used in his inscriptiona (dated 42-46) is also —— by a Jaina tradition 
(relied on by Sten Konow, Corpus, IL. i. xxxviii) hich assigos to him a period 
of only 40 yeure. Chashtana has no better claims, ad d the "on of the Periplus 
shows ihe be eonia noh Bayu ruled a4 Ujjain fa TA Du. I a eee ke. 

——— L PPV EMI Kā 
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group, api not of the Kadphises kings." So tbe discove š | 
need not shake the conviction.of those that a | 
Kanishka the era of 78 A.D. The omission of hep 
name of the Kushān monģrch doe S: not necesgerily —— 
the firs; Kushān is mea. Tn S eo ES 
time of I amára Gupta and Budha Gupta, the King di 
referréd to simply as Gay ta nripa). 34 
(ey Prof, Dubreuil gays >; “ Mr. Sten Konow has Pe 
that $he ‘Gbetan and Chinese #ocaments tend. to M. di 
that Kanishka reigned in the, nd century." (Thi: 
' Kanishka may have been Kani of the Ara — | res 
of the: year. 41 which, ifsreferred : :to the ka era, woul 
" ` a ive, i date in the. second cqpiury A. DF Po-t'iao 
* Konpw? (ihe king of the Yue-chi who sent an auwhba — 
ain A.D.230) may have baen one of the š 
deva T; '* coins bearing the name of Vag 
| to be struck long after be had passed gway. L 
Land Mr. R.P. Banerji élearly recogdise the 
of more than one Vásudeva.' z; 
oe (d) Mr, Sten Konow has sliown that. tlie i nserip 
n Kanishka era and those of the Saka era ‘a 
ed in. the fashion. ¿But the same sch 
F re thai all thie. inscription a: of thak hika era 
} - not dated in tha game fashion. In the Kharoshthi - -— 
| tions, Kanishkg and hs successors recorded the dates pei: he SN 
š sume way ns- al x ķa-Pahlava' predecessors, giving t NS | 
name of the d the day within the month. ` ES “x a V 
tbe her hand, in A Brahani records .. Kanishka and j 8* 


suo —** the Ancient Indian way of —— Jā 
4 


V Kadphises Kjos. mean" hore are Kujula (Kedphives D, and’ woos Ši tre » 
and ki Kuyuin Kura Koplisa whose idontification with Kadphises £ - he: * š 

j Even if Auyula lara be idgniica] with. Kefflin lef. Te 

King offline “ahs ipe-fription of 196, te roay bé . 

| E ! 46 refers to the Vi&can "SN 

Lr, Xrv4 p. Lat. | Corpus, 1T. j. lamā 

; t dir. ps 272.78. 














































































E nece from this that the. S dates of 
Kanishka's inscriptions, are not to be referred to the same 
era to which the dates of the Brahmi records are to be 
ascribed? If Kanishka adopted two different ways of 
dating, we fail to understand why he could not have 
adopted a third method to suit the local conditions in 
western India. Sten Konow himself points out that in 
the Saka dates -we have the name of the month as 
in the Kharoshthi records, with the addition of the 
Paksha. “The Saka era which (the western Kshatrapas) 
used was a direct imitation of the reckoning used by ~ 
their cousins in the north-west, the additional mentioning 
of the ““ paksha ’’ being perhaps a concession to the custom $ 
in the part of the country where they ruled.’’ It is not ` 
improbable that just as Kanishka in the borderland ‘used 
the old Saka-Pahlava method, and in Hindusthān Proper 
used the ancient Indian way of dating prevalent there, so 
in western India his officers added the ** paksha’’ to suit 
the custom in that part of the country. ]]' 


7 
According to Sten Konow Kanishka came from Khotan * 


and belonged to the Little Yüe-chi. The theory presents 
monn iP qelties.° It is certain that his successors in 230 


ana h im ras e] er ee eh The *-- Jr nate ~- 
Gudelict so i] seh ! . imuditik& was Kiu-sha 
Hot pong) Sud.'k fj o — 

Ur j qd Greek, 51^. -ian  "Nguēst of upper India 

l g- ls” “The court K: «tended from Gandhāra : 
Ba - va, t mitra, Asvash! -- of his conflict with the 


aliputra in Eastern India 


hafa *o*the Kanishka M`hāvihara DESE -writers.*  Epigraphic.. 


4. Pala Kirgs of nga! na js appa ~ 
“umne o Dov. Pīle. “enig ta's C idorsed by 8. Konow, Corpus, LXXXVII, that 
S baie sanoo! s end t ,U to Northern India attention may be invited to 
S x List of Inr ` Po. Sern India, Nos. 351, 362, 362, 364-366, 868, 379, etc. 
uer ns spus, II, i. a - 
in Ibid, p. xxvii. | A | : 
v Ep. Ind., eM p. 142 ; Ind. Ant. , 1903, p- 382 s Corpus, II, ilpp. lxxii "t lxxv, 
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records give us contemporary notices of him, with dates, not 
only from Peshawar and possibly from Zeda (near Und) in 
the Yuzufzai country, but also from Māņikiāla” near Rāwal- 
pindi, from Sui i — about 16 miles south- -west of Bahawal- 
pur (north of Sind), from Mathura and Srāvasti, and from 
Sarnath near Benares. His coins are found in consi- 
derable quantities as far eastwards as Ghāzipur and 
Gorakhpur. The eastern portion of his empire was apparent- 
ly: governed by the Mahā-Kshatrapa Kharapallana and 
fhe Kshatrapa Vanashpara. In the northern portion we find 
the general: ‘Lala and the Satraps Vespasi-and Liaka. He 
fixed. bis own residence at Peshawar (Purushapura) and 
possibly established Kanishkapura in KaSmira. It is, how- 
ever, -probable that Kanishkapura was established by his 
„ namesake of the Ārā inscription. After making himself 
” master of the south (i.e., India) Kanishka turned to the 
west and defeated the King of the Parthians.’ In his old 
age he Jed an army against the north and died in an 
attempt to cross the Tsungling mountains between Gandhāra 
and. Khotan. - The Northern expedition is apparently 
referred to by Hiuen-Tsang who speaks of his rule in the: 
territory.to the east of the Tsung-ling mountains, and of 
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vot known to them, ——— R bis: name, if 
he were, Pan-ch'20's contemporary, cannot be more surpris- 
-ing than that of his predecessor, (Wema. In favour- of 
-Kanishka’s identity with Pan-ch'ao's antagonist we may 
urge that Kanishka is known - .to hive com into- conflict 
with the Chinese, but ihe same cannot be said with regard 
to Wema, the events of whos reign, as recorded by Chinese 
annalists, do not include a first class: war with China. „The 
legend of Kanishka’s death published by S.: Lévi contains 
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a significant passage whith runs thus :—*' [ have subjugated ` 


three regions; all men “have taken refuge. with ane, the 
region ot e^ north alone has not come in to make its. sup- 
-mission." Have we not here. a covert allusion to His 
failure in the encounter with his mighty northern noigh- 
bour ? ” 


Kanishke'"s fame resta not so"much on his conquests, ,a8 
on. his patronage of'the religion of Sikyamuni. Nuniis- 


matic evidente and the testimony of the Peshiwar Casket: 


insēriptions show tbat He actually became a convert to 
Buddhism. “He showed bis zea! for his new faith by build- 
ing the celebrated relic tower and Sanghārāma at Putusha- 
rara vagā bepha yar whith excited the wonder of Chinese 
Ec psoslis (ave lers. Hé cchvoked the last - proat 
is: gvuncriw.ich was held in Kaémira or Jālandbar? 
But shou wT? ty: JAMES, «he -Cushan monarch continued to 
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4, Hurishka's dates range from 81 to 60. A 
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Lüders, Fleet, Kennedy and Sten Know, however. distinguish 
between the two Kanishkas.' According to Lüders, Kanishka 
of the Ārā inscription was a son of Vāsishka and probably a 
grandson of Kanishka I. Kanishka II had the titles” 
Maharaja, Rājātirāja, Devaputra, and Kaisara(?). It is 
possible that he, and not Kanishka I, was the founder of the 
town of Kanishkapura in Kaŝmira. 

The last notable king of Kanishka’s line was Vasudeya I. - 
His dates range from the year 74 to 98, 7.e., A.D. 152 to 
176 according to the system of chronology adopted in these 
pages. He does not appear to have been a Buddhist. His 
” coins exhibit the figure of Siva attended by Nandi. There can 

be no doubt that he reverted to Saivism, the religion professed 
P by his great predecessor Kadphises II. A king named 
Vasudeva is mentioned in the Kavya Mimarmsa asa patron 
of poets anda Sabhapati. That the Kushan Age was a 
period of great literary activity is proved by the works of 
P Asvaghosha, Nagarjuna and others. It was also a period of 
= religious ferment and missionary activity. It witnessed the 

development of Saivism, the Mahayana and the cults of Mihira 

and of Vasudeva Krishna and it saw the introduction of 
— Buddhism into China by Kasyapa Matanga (62 A.D.). * The 
~ A dynasty of Kanishka opened the way for Indian civilization 
to Central and Eastern Asia.” 

The inscriptions of Vasudeva have been found only in the 
Mathura region. From this it is not unreasonable to sur- 
mise that he gradually lost his hold over the North-Western 
portion óf the Kushàn dominions. 

2 In the third century A.D., we hear of the existence 
— OÍ not less than four kingdoms all ‘dependent on the 
* Yue-chi,' and ruled probably by princes of the Yue-chi stock.” 








! Cf. Corpus, II. 1. 1xxx ; 163. 

—— ree Tnd., XIV, p. 143. JRAS., 1918, 98. See also Corpus, TI. i. Ixxx. 

I S Cf. Kennedy, JRAS,, 1913. 1060 f. Among the successors of Vüsudeva may 
jentioned Kanishka TID, Vaso (Wiiijebead, Indo-Greek Coins, pp. 211-12), 
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^ These were Ta-hia (the Oxus region), Ki-pin (Kāpiša), 

W-Kao-fou (Kabul) and Tienztchou (India proper). In 230 
the 'Ta Yue-chi Po-tiao sent an embassy to the Chinese 
“Emperor. The Yue-chi kingdom of Tien-tchou probably 
disappeared in the fourth century A.D., being conquered by 
the Nagas. S 


E f 


Po-tiao (Corpus, II. i. Ixxvii) and Grumbates (Smith, EHTI., p. 274). The last king 
of Kanisbkaza-race was Lagatürmáün who was overthrown by his Brāhmaņa minister 
Kallar (Alberuni, IT, 13). For an alleged invasion cf India in the later Kushin 
period by Ardeshir Bābagān (A.D. 226-41), the founder of the Sassanisn dynasty. 
see Ferishta (Elliot and Dowson, VI, p. 55): cf. niso the Pehlevi inscription at 
Persepolis referred to in the Amrita Bazar Putrika, May 24, 1924, which suggests 
that the Sassnniana exercised suzerainty ag" N. W. India up to the time of 
Sapur II. 


— 
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IV. The Nagas and the — Kushāns. 


The prevalence of Naga rule over a considerable portion + | 


of northern and central India in the third and fourth 
centuries A.D., is amply attested by epigraphic evidence. 
A Lahore copper seal inscription of the fourth century 
A.D. refers to a king named Mahešyara Niga, the son of 
Nāgabhatta.* The Allahabad Pillar Inscription refers to 
King Ganapati Nāga, while several Vākātaka records 
mention Bhava Naga, king of the -Bhārašivas, whose. 
grandson's grandson Rudrasena II was a contemporary of 
Chandra Gupta II, and who accordingly must have flourish- 
ed long before the rise cf the Gupta Empire. Some idea 
of the great power of Bhava Nāga's dynasty and the terri- 
tory over which .they ruled may be gathered from the fact 
that they performed ten A$vamedha sacrifices and ‘* were 
besprinkled on tihe forehead with the pure water of (the 
river) Bhāgirathf that had been obtained by their valour.'' 2 
Jl The perforīnānce of ten Ašvamedha sacrifices indicates that 
they were not a feudatory family owning allegiance to the 
Kushans. We learn from the Puranas that the Nagas 
established themselves at Vidisa, Padmāvati, Kantipuri and 
even Mathura which was the southern capital of Kanishka 
and his successors.” The greatest of the Naga Kings was 
perhaps Chandrārmnša,* ‘ the second Nakhavant,' whose name 
reminds us of the great king Chandra of the Delhi Iron 
Pilar inscription. The hand of a Naga princess was 


I CIL, p- 283. 
3 CIL., p. 241; AHD., p. 72. 
1 JRAS,, 1905, p. 233, 
_* '' Nrpān Vaidiáakáihá capi bhavisyárhstu nibodbata. 
Segasya Nāga-rājasya putrab para-purafi jayab. 
7. Bhogī bhavisyate rājā nrpo Naga-kul-ódvabal. 
Sadācandras tu Chandráiáo dvitiyo Nakhavaths | tathbā,** 


Dynasties of the Kali Age, P. 49. 
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sought by Chandra Gupta II in the fifth century, and a 
Nàga officer governed the Gangetic Doàb as late as the 
“time of Skanda Gupta.' The Kushāns, however, continued 


. * to rule in the Kabul valley and the Indian borderland. One 


of them gave his daughter in marriage to Hormisdas II, the 
Sassanian King of Persia (A.D. 301-309). Sapur II seems 
to have exercised suzerainty over his Scythic neighbours 
and ‘‘when he besieged Amida in A.D. 350, Indian elephants 
served under his command.’’? Shortly afterwards the 
Sassanian supremacy was replaced by that of the Guptas, 
and the * Daivaputra sáhi sāhānusāhi '” sent valuable 
presents to Samudra Gupta. In the fifth century the 
Kidāra Kushāns established their rule over Gandhāra and 
Kasmira.® In the sixth century the Kushàns had to fight 
hard against the Huns and, in the following centuries, with 
the Muslims. In the ninth century A.D. a powerful Mus- 
lim dynasty, that of the Saffarids, was established in Sistan 
(Seistan) and the sway of the family soon extended to 
Ghazni, Zābulistān, Herat, Balkh and Bamiyan. In the 
tenth century Alptigin conquered a part of the kingdom of 
Kabul.‘ The royal residence of the line of Kanishka was 
now at Und, Ohind, Waihand or Udabhāņda, on the Indus. 
The family was finally extinguished by the Brahmana Kallar 
or Lalliya (?) who founded the Hindu Shahiyya dynasty. 


1 For later traces of Nūgu rule, see : : í : « 
mix 2m g Bom. Gaz., I. 2, pp. 281, 292, 313, ah ; Ep. 
2 JRAS,, 1913, p. 1062. 
1 JRAS,, 1919, p. 1064. Smith, Catalogue, 64. 89. 
* Nazim, The Life and Times of Sultan Mahmüd, 26, 186. 
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SCYTHIAN RULE IN SOUTHERN AND WESTERN INDIA 


dr 


I. The Kshaharātas. 


We have seen that in the second and first centuries 
B.C., the Scythians possessed Ki-pin (Kāpiša-Gandhāra) 
and afterwards extended their sway over a large part of 
— Northern India. The principal Scythic dynasties conti- 

nued to rule inthe north. But a Satrapal family, the Kshaha- 
ratas, extended their power to Western India and the Deccan, 
and wrested parts of Maharashtra from. the Satavabanas. 
The Sātavāhana king apparently retired to the southern 
part of his dominions, probably to the Janapada of the 

_ Bellary District which came to be known as Šātavāhani- | 

hārā, and was at one time under the direct administration 
of a military governor (mahāsenāpati) named. Skandanāga.' 
The name of the Scythian conquerors of Maharashtra, 
Kshaharāta, seems to be identical with '' Karatai,’’ the 
designation of a famous Saka tribe mentioned by the geo- 
grapher.Ptolemy.* 

- The known members of the Kshaharāta, Khakharāta, or 
Chaharata family are Liaka, Patika, Ghataka, Bhümaka and 
Nahapāna. Of these Liaka, Patika and Ghataka belonged 

«to the Taxila and Mathurā regions respectively. Bhūmaka 
was a Kshatrapa of Kāthiāwār. Rapson says that he pre- 
ceded Nahapāna. His coin types are ''arrow, discus and 
thunderbolt.'" These types may be compared with the 
reverse type '* discus, bow and arrow '' of certain copper coins 
struck conjointly by Spalirises and Azes I. 





` Ep. Ind., XIV, 155. d 

* Ind. Ant., 1884, p. 400. Mr. Y. R. Gupte points out (Ind. Ant., 1926, 178) 
that among the shepherda of the Deccan we have the surname Kharāta which be 
. considers to be a shortened form of Kbakbarāte (Kshabarita ). 
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Nahapāna was the greatest of the Kshaharāta Satraps. *— 
Eight Cave Inscriptions discovered at Pandulena, near 
Nasik, Junnar and Karle (in the Poona District) prove the 
inclusion of a considerable portion of Maharashtra within 
his dominions. Seven of these inscriptions describe the — 
benefactions of his son-in-law Ushavadāta, the Saka, while 
the eighth inscription specifies the charitable works of 
Ayama, the Amātya. Ushavadata’s inscriptions indicate ` 
that Nahapāna's political influence probably extended from 
Poona (in Maharashtra) and Šūrpāraka (in North Konkan) 
to Mandasor (Dagapura in Malwa) and the district of Ajmir 
including Pushkara, the place of pilgrimage to which ` 
Ushavadāta resorted for consecration after his victory over 
the Malayas or Mālavas. _ 

The Nasik and Karle records give the dates 41, 42, and 
45, of an unspecified era, and call Nahapāna a Kshatrapa, 
while the Junnar epigraph of Ayama specifies the date 46 
and speaks of Nahapāna as Mahākshatrapa. The generally 
accepted view is that these dates are to be referred to the 
Saka era of 78 A.D. The name Nahapāna is no doubt 
Persian, but the Kshaharàta tribe to which Nahapāna 
belonged was probably a Saka tribe, and Ushavadata, son- 
in-law of Nahapāna, distinctly calls himself a Saka. It is, 
therefore, probable that the era of 78 A.D. derives its name 
of Saka era from the Saka princes of the House of 
Nahapüna.  Rapson accepts the view that Nahapāna's dates 
are recorded in years of the Saka era, beginning in 78 A.D., 
and, therefore, assigns Nahapāna to the period A.D. 119 to 
A.D. 124. Several scholars identify Nahapāna with 
Mambarus (Nambanus?)' of the Periplus whose capital was 
Minnagara in Ariake. According to Professor Bhandar- 
kar Minnagara is modern Mandasor,? and Ariake is 








* JRAB., 1912, p. 785. 
* See also Bomb. Gaz., I. 1, 15 n.; cf., however, Ind. Ant., 1926, p. 143, Capital 
of Nahapina(=Junnar). Fleet identifies Minnagara with Dohad in the Pafich 
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F. Aparāntika.' Mr R. D. Banerji and Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil 

- ae, however, of opinion that Nahapàna's dates are not 

. referable to the Saka era. They say that if we admit that 

the inscriptions of Nahapāna are dated in the Saka era, 

there will be only an interval of five years between the in- 
cription of this king, dated 46 and the inscriptions of 

Rudradāman, dated 52. Within these years must have 

J taken place : 








(1) The end of Nahapāna's reign; 

(2) The destruction of the Kshaharatas; 
F (3) The accession of Chashtana as Kshatrapa, his 
k wm reign as Kshatrapa, his accession as a Mahā- 
e * kshatrapa, and his reign as Mahākshatrapa; 

(4) The accession of Jayadaman as Kshatrapa, his 
reign as Kshatrapa, and perhaps also his reign as 
Mahakshatrapa ; 

— (5) The accession of Rudradāman and the pegang 
of his reign. 


There is no necessity, however, of crowding the events 
mentioned above within five years (between the year 46, 
the last known date of Nahapāna, and the year 52, the first 
_ known date of Rudradāman). There is nothing to show 
that Chashtana s family came to power after the destruc- 
tion of the Kshaharātas. The line of Chashtana may ` 
23 have been ruling in Cutch and perhaps some adjacent 
territories (as the Andhau inscriptions of the year 
c . 52 suggest) while the Kshahārātas were ruling in parts 
4 of Malwa and Mahārāshtra. Moreover, there is no good 
Ë Malals (JRAS,, 1912, p. 788; 1918, 993n). In a paper read at the aixth conference 

of Orientalista at Patna Mr. Jayaswal referred to a Jaina work which mentions Broach 


as the capital of Nahapāna. (See now Avaáyaka sūtra, J BORS., 1930, Sept.-Dec.. 290). 
For a different tradition see IHQ, 1929, 356 


E ! Cf. also IA., 7, 259, 263; Ariake may also be Aryaka of Varübamibiro's 
iš Brībat Sarhitā, ` 
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ground for believing that a long interval elapsed from = 
the accession of Chashtana to that of Rudradaman. Pro- 
fessors Bhandarkar and Majumdar have pointed out that the 

Arahan inscriptions clearly prove that Chashtana and 
Rudradaman ruled conjointly in the year 52. Prof. J. 
Dubreuil rejects their view on the ground that there is no 
*cha'' after Rudradaman in the text of the inscription ` 
(Rajña Chashtanasa Ysamotika-putrasa rājūa Rudradamasa 
Jayadāma-putrasa varshe dvipachāse 50, 2). Prof. Dubreuil 
translates the passage thus : 

In the 52nd year, in the reign of Rudradāman, son of 
Jayadaman, grandson of Chashtana and great-grandson of ` 
Ysamotika. | 

The Professor who objects to a cha, himself makes use 
not only of ‘‘and’’ but also of the words ‘‘grandson’’ and 
*great-grandson'' no trace of which can be found in the 
original record. Had his translation been what the writer 
of the Andhau inscriptions intended, we should have ex- 
pected to find the name of Ysāmotika first, and then the 
name of Chashtana followed by those of Jayadāman and 
Rudradāman—VYsāmotika  prapautrasa Chashtana pautrasa 
Jayadama-putrasa Rudradamasa.' Moreover, it is signi- 
ficant that in the text of the inscription there is no royal 
title prefixed to the name of-Jayadàman who ruled between 
Chashtana and Rudrad&iman according to Dubreuil. On 
the other hand, both Chashtana and Rudradāman are called 
raja. The two are mentioned in exactly the same way— 
with the honorific Rājā and the patronymic. The literal 
translation of the inscriptional passage is ‘‘in the year 52 
of king Chashtana son of Ysāmotika, of king Rudradāman 
son of Jayadāman,'' and this certainly indicates that the 
year 52 belonged to the reign both of Chashtana and Rudra- 
dàman. The conjoint rule of two kings was known to 





LR 


' Of. the Junügadb, Guņda and Jasdhan inscriptions. 
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— ancient Hindu writers on polity.' The theory of the conjoint 
E rule of Chashtana and h is grandson is supported by the fact 
that Jayadiman did notglive to be Mahakshatrapa and must 
^ have predeceased his father, Chashtana, as, unlike Chash- 
tana and Rudradāman, he is called simply a Kshatrapa 
(not Mahākshatrapa and Bhadramukha) even in the 
inscriptions of his descendants.” We have already noticed 
the fact that the title rājā, which is given to Chashtana 
and Rudradāman in the Andhau inscriptions, is not given 
to Jayadaman. 

Mr. R. D. Banerji says that the inscriptions of 
Nahapāna cannot be referred to the same era as used on 
the coins and inscriptions of Chashtana’s dynasty because 
if we assume that Nahapāna was dethroned in 46_5. E., 
Gautamiputra must have held Nasik up to 52 S. E. (from 
his 18th to his 24th year), then Pulumāyi held the city 
up to the 22nd year of his reign, t.e., up to at least 74 
S. E. But Rudradāman is known to have defeated Pulu- 
māyi and taken Nasik before that time. Banerji’s error 
lies in the tacit assumption that Rudradāman twice 
occupied Nasik before the year 73 of the Saka era. 
Another untenable assumption of Mr. Banerji is that 
Rudradāman finished his conquests before the year 52 or 
A. D. 130, whereas the Andhau inscriptions merely im- 
ply the possession of Cutch by the House of Chashtana. 

The theory of those who refer Nahapāna's dates to the 
Saka era, is confirmed by the fact pointed out by Prof. 
Bhandarkar and others that a Nasik inscription of 


1 Cf. Dvirāja in Atharva Veda (V. 20, 9); Dvairājya in Kautilya's Arthaáastra 
p.325; Dorajjs of Kyāraūga Sutta; the classical account of Patalene, p. 175 ante ; the 
case of Dirtarish{ra and Duryodhana in the Great Epic ; of Eukratides and his son 
in Justin's work; of Strato I and Strato IL; of Azes and Azilises, etc., etc. The 
Mabh&vastu (IIT. 432) refers to the conjoint rule of three brothers :—'* Kalifigeshu 
Sirnbapurarn n&ma nagararb tatra trayo bhrētaro ekamātrikā rājyar kürayarbti,"" ` 
See also IA., 6. 29. 

2 Cf. the Guņģa and Jasdhan inscriptions. 
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Nahapāna refers to a gold currency doubtless of the Kushans 
who could not have ruled in India before ` the first ` 
century A. D. 
The power of Nahapāna and his allies was threatened 
by the Malayas (Mālavas) from the north, and the Sata- 
vahanas from the south. ‘The incursion of the Mālavas 
was repelled by Ushavadata. But the Satavahana attack ` 
proved fatal to Saka rule in Maharashtra. The Nasik ` 
praSasti calls Gautamiputra Satakarni the uprooter of the ` 
Kshaharüta race and the restorer of the S&tavaihana 
power. That Nahapāna himself was overthrown by 
— Z auamipotva is proved by the testimony of the Jogal- 
tembhi hoard which consisted of Nahapāna's own coins 
and coins restruck by Gautamiputra. In the restruck 
coins there was not a single one belonging to any prince 
other than Nahapšna as would certainly have been the 
case if any ruler had intervened between Nahapāna and 
Gautamiputra. 
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II. The Restoration of the Sátavühana Empire. 


Gautamiputra's victory over the Kshaharātas led to 
the restoration of the SŠātavāhana power in Maharashtra 
and the adjoining provinces. The recovery of Mahārāsh- 
tra is proved by a Nasik inscription, dated in the year 18 ' 
and a Karle epigraph addressed to the Amātya in charge 


of Māmāla (the district round Karle, modern Maval). 


But this was not the only achievement of Gautamiputra. 
We learn from the Nasik record of queen Gautamt that 
her son destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas and Pahlavas, and 
that his dominions extended not only over Asika,* Asaka 
(Asmaka on the Godavari, i.e., Mahārāshtra),* and Mūlaka 
(the district round Paithan), but also over Suratha 
(Kāthiāwār), Kukura (in Western or Central India, near 
the Pāriyātra or the Western Vindhyas),* Aparanta 
(North Konkan), Anupa (district round Māhišmatī on the 
Narmada), Vidarbha (Berar), and Akara-Avanti (East and 
West Malwa). He is further styled lord of all the 
mountains from the Vindhyas to the Travancore hills.’ 
The names of the Andhra country (Andhrapatha) and oat 
South Kosala are, however, conspicuous by their absence. 
Inscriptions and the testimony of Hiuen Tsang prove that 
both these territories were at one time or other included 
within the Sātavāhana empire. The earliest Sātavāhana 
king whose inscriptions have been found in the Andhra 
region is Pulumāyi, son of Gautamiputra. 


| The Nisik Edict was issued from the victorious camp at Vejayanti and was 
addressed to the Amātya in charge of Govardhana (Nasik). 

* Cf. Arshika, Patafijali, IV, 22. 

* Bhamaaastry's translation of the Arthaéastra, p. 143, n. 2. 

* Bribat Sarhità, XIV, 4. ? 

5 The possession of Vejayanti in the Kanarese country is specially referred to 
in the Nasik Inscription of the year 18, ` 
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In the Nasik prašasti Gautamiputra figures not only as , 
a conqueror, but also as a social reformer. * He crushed 
down the pride and conceit of the Kshatriyas, furthered 
the interest of Dvijas and Kutubas (agriculturists) and 
stopped the contamination of the four varnas.'' 

According to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar and Prof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar, Gautamiputra reigned conjointly with his son ` 
Pulumāyi. They give the following reasons :— 

(1) In Gautami’s inscription (dated in the 19th year 
of her grandson Pulumāyi) she is called the mother of 
the great king and the grandmother of the great king. 
This statement would be pointless if she were not both 
at one and the same time. 

(2) If it were a fact that Gautamiputra was dead 
when the gueen-mother's inscription was written, and 
Pulumayi alone was reigning, we should expect to find 
the exploits of the latter also celebrated in the inscrip- 
tion. But there is not a word in praise of him. A king 
dead for 19 years is extolled, and the reigning king passed 
over in silence. WS 

(3) The inscription dated in the year 24, engraved 

. on the east wall of the Veranda of the Nasik Cave No. 3, 

" which records a grant made by Gautamiputra and his 

mother, ‘‘ whose son is living,” in favour of certain 

Byddhist monks ** dwelling in the cave which was a pious 

gift of theirs," presupposes the gift of the Nasik Cave No. 

3 in the 19th year of Pulumayi. Consequently Gautami- 

putra was alive after the 19th year of his son. 

As regards point (1), it may be said that usually a 
ueen sees only her husband and son on the throne. 
ueen Gautami Balaéri, on the other hand, was one of 
he fortunate (or unfortunate) few who saw grandchild- 
en on the throne. Therefore she claimed to be the 
other of a great king and the grandmother of a great 
king. | 
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As to point (2), although it is not customary for an 

ordinary subject to extol a dead king and pass over a 
reigning monarch in silence, stillit is perfectly natural 
for à queen-mother in her old age to recount the glories 
of a son who was associated with her in a previous gift. 
. Asto point (3), it is not clear that the gift referred to 
in the postscript of the year 24 was identical with the 
grant of the year 19 of Pulumayi. The donors in the 
postscript were king Gautamiputra and his mother, the 
donor in the year 19 of Pulumāyi was the queen-mother 
alone. In the inscription of the year 24, the queen- 
mother is called Mahadevi jivasuta Rājamātā. In 
Pulumāyi's inscription the epithets Mahadevi and Rāja- 
mātā are retained but the epithet ‘‘ Jivasutà '' is signifi- 
cantly omitted. The donees in the former grant were the 
Tekirasi ascetics in general, the donees in the latter grant 
were the Bhadavaniya monks. The object of grant in 
the former case may have been merely the Veranda of 
Cave No. 3, which contains the postscript of the year 24, 
and whose existence before the 19th year of Pulumāyi 
is attested’ by an edict of Gautamiputra of the year 18. 
On the other hand, the cave given away to the Bhadava- 
niya monks was the whole of Cave No. 3. ` 

If Gautamiputra and his son reigned simultaneously, 
and if the latter ruled as his father’s colleague in 
Maharashtra, then it is difficult to explain why Gautami- 
putra was styled **Govadhanasa Benākatakasvāmi,'” and why 
he addressed the officer at Govardhana directly, ignoring his 
son who is represented as ruling over Maharashtra, while in 
the record of the year 19, Pulumāyi was considered as so 
important that the date was recorded in the years of his 
reign, and not in that of bis father who was the senior ruler.? 

hi 

1 0f. R. D. Banerji, JRAS. . 1917, pp. 981 et seg. Note also the epithet a 
(Dakshiņš) patheávara applied to Pulumāyi in the praáasti of the year 19, i 
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The generally accepted view is that Pulumayi suc- 
ceeded Gautamiputra. We learn from Ptolemy that his 
capital was Baithan, i.e., Paithan or Pratishthana on the 
Godavari, identified by Bhandarkar with  Navanara, or 
Navanagara, i.e., the new city. Inscriptions and coins 
prove that Pulumāyi's dominions included the Krishna 
district as well as Maharashtra. We have already seen 
that the Andhra country is not mentioned in the list of 
territories over which Gautamiputra held his sway. It 
is not altogether improbable that Vasishthiputra Pulu- 
māyi was the first to establish the Sātavāhana power in 
that region. Sukhtankar identifies him with Siri Pulu- 
māyi, king of the Sātavāhanas, mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion discovered in the Adoni tāluk of the Bellary district. 
But the absence of the distinguishing metronymic pro- 
bably indicates that the king referred to in the inscription 
is Pulumāyi I of the Purāņas. Rapson identifies Pulumāyi 
with Vasishthiputra Sri Sātakarņi who is represented in 
a Kanheri inscription as the husband of a daughter of 
the Mahakshatrapa Ru(dra). He further identifies this 
Rudra with Rudradāman I and says that Pulumāyi must 
be identified with Satakarni, lord of the Deccan, whom 
Rudradāman ‘‘ twice im fair fight completely defeated, 
but did not destroy on account of the nearness of their 
connection.’ Prof. Bhandarkar, however, does not 
accept the identification of Pulumāyi with Wāsishthīputra 
Śri Sātakarni of the Kanheri Cave Inscription. He 
identifies the latter with Siva Sri Satakarni, the Siva Sri 
of the Matsya Purana, probably -a brother of Pulumayi. 
Another brother of Pulumàyi was probably Sri Chandra 
Sati. A Nānāghāt Inscription discloses the existence of 
a Vāsishthiputra —— Satakarni, whose identity, 
however, remains undeteNnined. 

The next important kings were Sri Sita (miscalled 
Sakasena) and Yajiíaéri S&takarni. Yajiiasri’s inscriptions, 
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which prove that he reigned for at least 27 years, are 
found at the following places, viz., Nasik in Maharashtra, 
Kanheri in Aparānta, and China in the Krishna district. 
His coins are found in Gujarat, Kāthiāwār, East Malwa, 
Aparünta, the Central Provinces, and the Krishna 
district. There can be no doubt that he ruled over both 
Maharashtra and the Andhra country. Smith says that his 

inky coins imitating the coinage of the Saka rulers of 
Ujjain probably point to victories over the latter, and that 
the coins bearing the figure of a ship suggest the infer- 
ence that the king’s power extended over the sea. He 
thus anticipated the naval ventures of the Kadambas of Goa, 
of Sivaji and of Angria.' 

YajüaSri was the last great king of his dynasty. After 
his death the Sataviihanas probably lost Maharashtra to the 
Abhira king ISvarasena.* The later Sātavāhana princes— 
Sri Rudra Satakarni, Sri Krishna (II) Satakarni, Sri 
Chandra II and others—ruled in the Eastern Deccan and 


1 Rapson, bowever, says (Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, p. 22) in reference to 
certain lead coins (of the Coromandel coast) : * obv. Ship with two masta. Inscr. not 
completely read, but apparently Biri-Pu (lomaé) visa.'' 

2 The earliest reference to the Abhiras to which a date can be assigned 
is that contained in the Mabābbāshya of Patafijali. 
the Mahābhāratā connect 
bistorians. 


The Mahābhāshya as well as 
them with the  Südras—the Sodrai of Alexander's 
Their country—Abiria—finds mention in the Periplus. In tbe third 
quarter of the second century A.D., Abbira chieftains figured as generals of the 
Saka rulers of Western India. Shortly afterwards a chief named I4varadatta, 
probably an Ābbīra, became Mahüksbatrapa. Hia relation to the Abbira king 
M&jbariputra Ivara Sena, son of Siva Datta, remains doubtful, But some scholars 
are inclined to identify the two chiefs. It is also suggested tbat this dynasty 
of lévara Sena is identical with the Traikuļaka line of Aparünta, and that the 
establishment of the Traikutaka era in A.D. 249 marks the date at which the 
Abbirss succeeded the S&tav&hanas in the Government of Northern Maharashtra 
and the adjoining region. The last known rulers of the Traikutaka line were 
Indradatta, his son Dahrasena (455-6 A.D.), and his son Vy8gbrasena (489-90), after 


whom the kingdom seems to have been conquered by the Vākātķaka king 
Harishena. 
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- were supplanted by the Ikshvākus' and the Pallavas.* 


1 Ikshodkus are known from inscriptions discovered on the ruins of the 
—— stüpa in the Krishpà District and also at Nñgürjunikonda in the Guntur 
District (Ep. Ind., 1929, 1f.). They were m atrimonially connected with the Kekayas, 
probably a ruling family of Ancient Mysore (Dubreuil, AHD., pp. 88, 101). The 
most well known rulers of the Ikebviku family of ths Eastern Deccan are Chárbta- 
müla and Sri-Vira-Purusha-datts. The Ikshvikus were succeeded by the Brihat- 
phaláyanas of Kudurübüra (near Masulipatam), the Šālatkāynnas of Veügi (cf. 
IA., 5. 175 and the Salakenoi of Ptolemy), and the Vishnukundins of Lendalura 





(near Veñgi) ; iS we | 
2 The Paiva people of unknown origin, claiming descent from Ašvatthām- 
an—are the most important of all the dynasties that succeeded the Sáütavühanas in 


tbe Far South. Their first great king Siva-Skanda-varman is known from the in- 


scriptions found at Mayidavolu (in Guptür) and Hirahadagalli (in Bellary) to have 
ruled over an extensive empire including Küfichi, Andhrāpaths and Sātahani rattha, 
and performed the Ašvamedha sacrifice. The evidence of the Penukonda plates, 
the Talgunda Inscription and tbe Hebbata grant (IHQ., 1927, 431) seerna to suggest 
thatthe Pallava supremacy was acknowledged by tbe early Gangas of Southern 
Mysore and the early Kadambas of Vaijayanti (Banāvāsi), About the middle of 
the fourth century A. D. the — amudra Gupta invaded Southern India, 
defeated the reigning Pallava kin isbņugopa, and gave a severe blow to the power 
and prestige of the Empire of Küfichi which probably led to its disruption. The 
history of the Pallavas during the next two centuries is obscure. Inscriptions 
disclose the names of the following kings, but very little is known about them :— 


Kings of Krishņā, Guņtūr Kings of Kafichi. 
and Nellore Districts. 


Kumiravishnu Vishpugopa 
Skandavarman I Skandamūla 
Kanagopa 
V īravarmun Virakürcha II 
Omgodu, (1) Skandavarman II Skandavarman (Skanda- 
Uruvapalli, (Tambrapa). šisbya). 
Mangalur, | 


(2) Yuva-mahārāja Vish- j 
ņugopa (Palakkada). 


Pikira and 


Vayalur, Ve- 
Chura grants det iu! 


lur Palai- 
yam, Darsi 
and Chenda- 
lur grants. 


Kumāruavi , - 
(3) Birnbavarman (Daša- vērēd Katehi — 
napura, Menmāturu | 
and Veñgorüshtra). Buddhavarman, 
defeated Cholas. 


— —  — — — _/ 





(4) —— Vishnugopa J 
arman. Kumára Vishnu II 
Skendavarmay 
opa ibbšge Sirhbavarman Udayendiram 
Penukonda plates? Naess, — 
Nandivarman 
Birhbavarman 
Sirnhavishnu 


Mahendravarmen I 


Narasitbbavarman I 


Contempora J 
kesin II. ry of Pula 
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The Satakarnis of Kuntala, or the Kanarese districts,— 

Hāritīputra Vishņukada-Chutūkulānanda Satakarni, Raja 
of Vaijayantipura, his daughter's son Hāritiputra Siva- 
Skanda-varman (Siva-Skand-Nāgā Sri or Skanda-Nāga 
Sataka) and others were succeeded by the Kadambas.' A 
new power—the Vākātaka—arose in the central Deccan 
probably towards the close of the third century A.D. 





! The Kadamba dynasty was founded by Mayuraéarman, a Brūbmaņa, who rose 
against the Pallavas and, helped by ** Vrihad Bāņa'" and other kings, compelled the 
lord of Kāfichī to confer on him the fillet of sovereignty. He soon pushed his con- 
quests to the western ocean, destroying the power of tbe Satakarnia of Vaijayantī. 
His great-grandson Kākustba -varman gave his daughters in marriage to the Guptas 
and other kings. His grandson Mrigeéa-varman defeated the Gatgas and Pallavas 
and bad his capital at Vaijayanti. Other branches of the family ruled at Paláéik&, 
Uchebaéringi and Triparvata. The Kadambas were finally overthrown by tbe 
Chalukyas. Forthe Kadambas see now Moracs, Kadamba-Kula, 
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III. The Sakas of Ujjain. 


The greatest rivals of the restored SŠātavāhana Empire 
were at first the Saka Kshatrapas of Ujjain. The progeni- 
tor of the Saka princes of Ujjain was Ysamotika who was 
the father of Chashtana, the first Mahakshatrapa of the 
family. The name of Ysamotika is Scythic.! His descen- 
dant, who was killed by Chandra Gupta II, is called a Saka 
king by Bana in his Harshacharita. It is, therefore, 
assumed by scholars that the Kshatrapa family of Ujjain 
was of Saka nationality. 

The proper name of the dynasty is not known. Rapson 
says that it may have been Karddamaka. The daughter 
of Rudradāman boasts that she is descended from the 
family of Karddamaka kings ; but she may have been 
indebted to her mother for this distinction. The Kardda- 
maka kings apparently derive their name from the Kār- 
dama, a river in Persia.* 

According to Dubreuil, Chashtana ascended the throne 
in A. D. 78, and was the founder of the Saka era. But this 
is improbable in view of the fact that the capital of Chash- 
tana (Tiastanes) was Ujjain (Ozene of Ptolemy), whereas 
we learn from the Periplus that Ozene was not a capital in 
the seventies of the first century A. D.* The Periplus 
speaks of Ozene as a former capital, implying that it-was not 
a capital in its own time. ‘The earliest known date of 
Chashtana is S. E. 52, Lie. A. D. 130. We learn from 


1 JRAS., 1906, p. 211. Lévi and Konow (Corpus, II. i.lxx) identify Ysamotika 
with Bhümska on the ground that the Saka word ** Ysama'' means earth But. 
identity of meaning of names need not necessarily prove identity of persons. Cf. the 
cases of Kumāra Gupta and Skanda Gupta. 

2 Pārasikā, Shama Sastry's translation of Kautilya, p. 86, 

3 The Periplus mentions Malichos (Maliku), the king of the Nabataeans who 
died in A. D. 75, and Zoscales (Za Hakale), king of the Auxumites who reigned 
from A. D. 76 to 89 (JRAS,, 1917, 827-830). 
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i 
the Andhau inseriptions that in the year A.D. 130 Chashtana 
was ruling conjointly with his grandson Rudradāman. 
Professors Rapson and Bhandarkar point out that his 
foreign title Kshatrapa, and the use of the Kharoshthi 
alphabet on his coins, clearly show that he was a Viceroy 
of some northern power—probably of the Kushāns. 
Jayadaman, son of Chashtana, seems to have acted merely 
as a Kshatrapa and to have pre-deceased his father, and the 
latter was succeeded as Mahakshatrapa by Rudradāman. 
Rudradāman ' became an independent Mahākshatrapa 
some time between the years 52 and 72 (A. D. 130 and 
150). We learn from the Junāgadh Rock Inscription of 
the year 72 that men of all castes chose him as protector 
and that he won for himself the title of Maksi nea 
This probably indicates that the power of his house had 
been shaken by some enemy (Gautamiputra?), and he 
had to restore the supreme Satrapal dignity by his own 
prowess, | — 
The place names in the inscription seem to show that 
the rule of Rudradāman extended over Pūrv-āpar-Ākar- 
Avanti (East and West Malwa), Anupa-nivrit or the Màhish- 
mati (Māndhātā?) region(Nimad?), Ānartta* (district round 
Dwārakā), Surāshtra (district round Junagadh), Svabhra 
(the country on the banks of the S&barmati), Maru 
(Mārjvār), Kachchha (Cutch), Sindhu-Sauvira (the Lower 
Indus Valley), Kukura (part of Central India, probably 


1 - For references to Rudradāman in literature, see Chatterjee, Buddhistic- Studies 
(ed. Law), p. 384 í. 

3 Anartta may, according to some, however, designate the district round Vadana- 
gara (Bom. Gaz. 1,i,6). In that case Kukura should be placed in the Dwārakā 
region. The Bhágavata Purina refera to Diraks as '"Kukur-Andhaka-Vrishpibhib 
guptëb ' (1. 11, 10). 

3 Sindhu is the inland portion lying to the west of the Indus (Watters, Yuan 
Chwang, II, 252, 253, read with £56; V&tsyiyana, Kāmasūtra, Benares Ed. 295), 
Sauvirā includes the littoral (Milinda Pafiho, 8. B. E., XXXVI. 269), as well as the 
inland portion lying to the east of the Indus as far as Multān (Alberuni, I. 302; IA., 
7, 259). The Jaina Pravachanasüraddhüra names Vitabhaya as the capital. — — 
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ccording to the Brihat Samhita 
XIV, 4), Aparanta (N. Konkan),' Nishada (in the region of 
the Sarasvati and the Western Vindhyas, cf. Nishada- 
rashtra, Mbh. IIT. 130. 4; and Pāriyātracharah, Mbh., XII. 
135,3-5),? etc. Of tise places Surashtra, Kukura, Aparan- 
ta, Anupa, and Ākarāvanti formed part of Gautamiputra’s 
dominions, and must have been conquered either from that 
king or one of his sons. The Junagadh inscription gives the 
information that Rudradiman twice defeated Satakarni, lord 
of the Deccan, but did not destroy him on account of their 
near relationship. According to Professor Bhandarkar this 
Satakarni was Gautamiputra himself, whose son Vāsishthi- 
putra Sātakarņi was Rudradāman's son-in-law. According 
to Rapson the lord of the Deccan defeated by the Saka ruler 
was Pulumāyi. 

The great Satrap also conquered the Yaudheyas 
(of Johiya-bār along the Sutlej ?) who are known, from a 
storiginseription, to have occupied the Bijayagadh region 
in the Bharatpur state. If the Kushān chronology accepted 
by us be correct then he must have wrested Sindhu-Sauvira 
from one of the suecessors of Kanishka I. 

Rudradāman apparently held his court at Ujjain, which 
is memtioned by Ptolemy as the capital of his grandfather 
Chashtana, placing the provinces of Anarta and Surāshtra 


under his Pahlava (Parthian) Amātya ° Suvisakha, xwho 
constructed a new dam on the famous Sudars$ana [Lake 


near the Pāriyātra Mt. a 


1 Aparānta in its extended sense (cf. Asoka, RE, V) no doubt embraces not only 
Sūrpāraka but Nasik, Bharukachchha, the Mah? valley, Cutch, Surāshtra, Anartta 
Abu. etc. (Vayu, 45, 129 f. ; Matsya, 114, 50-51; Mark, 57, 49 f. —but the text is — 
rupt and Surpárakáb, Kachchhiyáh and Anartté should be substituted for Šūryā. 
raka), Kāšmīrāļ and Avantyáb). But as the Junagadh record distinguishes Aparānta 
from Surāshtra, Anartta, etc., it is clearly used here in its restricted sense. 

3 According to Būbler (IA., 7, 263) Nishida probably corresponded with Hissar 
and Bhatnir. i 

3 With this bureaucratic designation is to be contrasted the title Rājā applied to 
Tushāspba, the local ruler of Surashtra in the days of Agoka, who “ was more than a 
mere official '* (TA., 7, 257 n.), 

44 
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; which — its origin to the ‘‘care bestowed by the 
Maurya government upon Me — of irrigation, even 
in the most remote provi inces.' 

' The great Kshatrapa is said to have gained fame by 
studying grammar (Sabda), polity (artha), music (gan- 
dharva), logic (nyāya), etc. As a test of the civilised 
character of his rule it may be noted that he took, and kept 
to the end of his life, the vow to stop killing men except in 
battle. The Sudaršana embankment was built and the lake 
reconstructed by ‘‘expending a great amount of money 
from his own treasury, without oppressing the people of 
the town and of province by exacting taxes (Kara), 
forced labour (Vishti), benevolences (Praņaya), and the 
like.” The king^was helped in the work of government 
by an able staff of officials, who were “‘ fully endowed with 
the qualifications of ministers '" (amātya-guņa-samudyuk- 
taih) and were divided into two classes, viz., Mātisachiva 
(Councillors) and Karma-sachiva (Executive Officers). 

Rudradāman was succeeded by his eldest son Dāmagh- 
sada I. After Damaghsada there were (according to 
(Rapson) two claimants for the succession: his son Jiva- 
dāman and his brother Rudra Sirnha I. The struggle was even- 
tually decided in favour of the latter. To Rudra Simha's 
reign belongs the Gunda inscription of the year 103 (= A.D. 
181) which records the digging of a tank by an Abhira 
general named Rudrabhüti, son of the general Bāhaka. The 
Abhiras afterwards usurped the position of Mahakshatrapa. 
According to Professor Bhandarkar an Ābhīra named Iávara- 
datta was the Mahākshatrapa of the period 188-90 A.D. 
But Rapson places T$varadatta after A.D. 236. 

Rudra Simha I was followed by his sons Rudrasena I,’ 












1 Bomb. Gaz., I, 1, 39. 

2 To Rudrasena’s reign belong the Mulwssar inscription of A. D. 200, and 
Jasdhan inscription of A. D, 205. In the latter inscription we have the title Bhadra- 
mukha applied to all the ancestors of Rudrasena, excepting Jayadima, 
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Saūghadāman and Dāmasena. Three of Damasena’s sons 
became Mahākshatrapas, viz., Yasodaman, Vijaysena and 
Dāmajada Sri. This last prince was succeeded by his 
nephew Rudrasena II who was followed by his sons Visva- 
sirnha and Bhartrid@man. Under Bhartridiman bis son 
Visvasena served as Kshatrapa. 

The connection of Bhartridāman and Visvasena with 
the next Mahākshatrapa Rudradāman II and his succes- 
sors cannot be ascertained. The last known member of 
the line was Rudra Simha III who ruled up to at least 
A.D. 388. M 

The rule of the Sakas of Western India was destroyed 
by the Guptas. Already in the time of Samudra Gupta 
the Sakas appear among the peoples represented as doing 
respectful homage to him. The Udayagiri Inscriptions 
of Chandra Gupta II testify to tbat monarch's conquest 
of Eastern Malwa. One of the Inscriptions commemorates 
t onstruction of a cave by a minister of Chandra Gupta 
who ‘‘ came here, accompanied by the king in person, who 
was seeking to conquer the whole world. The subjuga- 
tion of western Malwa is probably hinted at by the epithet 
** Sirnha-vikrānta-gāmini,'* or vassal of Sirnha Vikrama, 
i.c., Chandra Gupta II, applied to Naravarman of Manda- 
sor.' Evidence of the conquest of Surashtra is to be seen 
in Chandra Gupta’s silver coins which are imitated from 
those of the Saka Satraps. Lastly, Bāņa in his Harsha- 
charita refers to the slaying of the Saka king by Chandra 
Gupta: Ar(l)ipure cha para-kalatra kāmukam kāmini-veša- 
guptascha Chandra Guptah Saka-patim ašātayaditi.* 








1 Ind. Ant., 1913, p 162. 

7 According to the commentator Šañkara the Parakalatra and Kāmint referred 
to above was Dhruva-devi, and the ruler of the Sakas was secretly killed by Chandra- 
gupta disguised as Dhruva.devi while the former was making advance: of love. The 
Šrihsāraprakāša by Bhoja throws additional light on the point, quoting passages 
from the Devichandraguptam (see Devichandraguptam by A. Kangaswami Sarasvatt, 
Ind. Ant., 1923, p. 181 ff.). 

* 
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ry. tünvinirirative Machinery of the Scythian Period. 


Ser little that we know about the administration of the 
Scythian Epoch leaves no ‘room for doubt that the institu- 
tions of the age were not haphazard improvisations of 
military upstarts, having no relations with the past, but 
a highly developed and organised system—the fruit of the 
labours of generations of political thinkers and statesmen | 
( Vaktri- Prayoktri). 

The influence of Arthachintakas on Indo-Scythian Polity 
is evident. The ablest among the princes of the time 
assiduously studied the Arthavidyā*; and the care taken to 
train the occupant of the throne, the employment of officers 
endowed with Amdtyaguna, the classification of Sachivas, 
abstention from oppressive imposition of Pranaya, Vishti, 
etc., and the solicitude for the welfare of the Pauras and 
Jānapadas clearly show that the teaching of the Arthasastra 
writers was not lost upon the Scythian conquerors of India. 
There was no great cleavage with the past, and the refer- 
ences to Mahāmātras,* Rajjukas,* and Samcharamtaka or 
Saūchārin 5 spies, indicate that the official machinery of the 
a Maurya period had not ceased to function at least in 
Southern India. 

But we must not suppose that the entire administrative 
structure of the period was a replica of the Maurya 


| The expression “* Scythian Period '' has been used in this section in a broad 
sense to denote the epoch of all the Post-Mauryan dynasties that ruled in India during 
the centuries immediately preceding and aucceeding the Christian era. During the 
greater part of this period the most powerful potentate in India was the Scythian 
* King of Kings ** who had his metropolis in the North-West, but whose commands 
were not unoften obeyed on the banks of the Ganges and the Godavari. See Calc. 
Rev., Sept., 925. | 
Aa The — Inscription of Rudradāman (Ind. Ant., 1878, p. 261, Ep. Ind, 
86 f 


3 hee Ins., Nos. 937, 1144. Note the employment of a Sramana as Maha- 
mitra by a Šātavāhuna ruler. 


* Ine. Nos, 416, 1195. 5 Ins. No. 1200; cf. IA., 5, 52,155. ` 
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constitution. The foreign conquerors of North-Western India 
brought with them several institutions which had been pre- 
valent for ages in the countries through which they passed. 
Thus the Persian system of government by Satraps was 
introduced in several provinces of Northern, Western and 
Southern India, and officials with the Greek titles of 
Meridarch' and Strategos ruled contemporaneously with 
functionaries having the Indian designations of Amātya and 
Mahāsenāpāti. 

The tide of Seythian invasion could not sweep away the 
tribal republics which continued to flourish as in the days 
of Buddha and Alexander. Inscriptions and coins testify 
to the existence of many such communities, and like the 
Lichchhavis and Sükyas of old, the most powerful among 


them were found very often ranged against their aggressive . 


„royal neighbours who were now mostly Scythian. Unfor- 
tunately, the contemporary records do not throw much light 
on-their internal organisation, and it serves no useful pur- 
-pose to ascribe to them institutions which really belong to 
their predecessors or successors. 

Though the Scythians could not annihilate the republi- 
can clans, they did destroy many monarchies of Northern 


and Western India, and introduce a more exalted type of= 


kingship.. The exaltation of monarchy is apparent from 
two facts, namely, the assumption of high-sounding semi- 
divine honorifics by reigning monarchs, and the apotheosis 
of deceased rulers. The deification of rulers, and the use of 
big titles are not unknown to ancient Indian literature, but 
it is worthy of note that a supreme ruler like Ašoka, 
whose dominions embraced the greater part of India and 


! A Meridarkha Theüdora is meationed in s Swat epigrapb. Another Megi 
darkha is mentioned in a Taxila inscription. 

2 E.g., tbe Mālavas (Malayas), Yaudheyas, Xrjunüyanas and possibly the 
Udumbaras, Kulütas, Kunindas (see Camb. Hist., 528, 529), and Uttamabhadras, 
Cf, Smith, Catalogue of Coins, Sec, VII. 

- 
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an 


Afghanistān, was — with the titles of ** Raja’’ and 
* Devànampiya Piyadasi." ' The great rulers of the 
Scythian age, on the other hand, were no longer satisfied 
with those modest epithets, but assumed more dignified 
titles like Chakravarti, Adhiraja, Rājātirāja and Devaputra 
(the son and not merely the beloved of the gods). 

In Southern India we come across titles of a semi-re- 
ligious character like Bhikskurāja(?), Kshemarāja,* Dharma- 
Mahārājādhirāja and Dharma-Yuvamaháràja? assumed by 
pious defenders of Indian faiths, probably to distinguish 
themselves from the unbelieving foreigners and barbarian 
outcasts of the North-West. 

The assumption of big titles * by kings and emperors 
was paralleled by the use of equally exalted epithets in 
reference to their chief consorts. ASoka’s queens appear 
to have been styled merely Devi. The mother of Tivara, 
for instance, is called '' Dutià Devi °’ and the implication 
is that the elder queen was Prathamā Devi. But in the 
Scythian epoch we come across the titles of Agra-Mahishi 
and Mahadevi which distinguished the chief queen from 
her rivals. Among such chief consorts may be mentioned 
Ayasi-Kamuia, Nāganikā, and Balašri. 

The apotheosis of deceased rulers is strikingly illus- 
trated by the growing practice of erecting Devakulas or 
** Royal galleries of portrait statues.’ The most famous 


| According to Herzfeld (Ep. Ind., XIX, 253) the form *Priyadaréana’ occurs in 
he famous Aramaic Ina. from Taxila which he refers to the reign of Adoka, and not 
to the period of Persian rule. 

2 Lūdera" Ins., No. 1345. 

* Lüders' Ins., Nos. 196, 11200. For the significance of the title, cf. IA., 5, 51, 
" Kaliyuga-doshāvasanna-dharmoddharaņa-nitya sannaddbha.'' 

* It is a characteristic of Indian history that imperial titles of one period ba- 
eame feudatory titles in the next. Thus the title Raji used by Aáoka became a feu- 
datory title in the Scythian and Gupta periods, when designations like Rājādhirāja 
and Mahšrājādhirāja came into general use. But even Mahārājādhirāja became a 
feudatory designation in the age of the Pratihüáras when the  loftier atyla of 
ParamabbaMárake, Mubārājādhirāja, Paramešvāra was assumed by sovereign rulers, 
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of these structures was the Devakula of the Pitāmaha 
of Huvishka referred to in a Mathurā inscription.” The 
existence of numerous royal Devakulas as / well as 
ordinary temples, and the presence of the living — 
probably earned for Mathura its secondary name of ‘* The 
city of the gods.” 

The exaltation of royalty had the sanction of certain 
Rajadharma writers who represented the king as a ““ Ma- 
hati devatà " in human shape. But it was probably due 
in the first instance to the Scythians * who acted as car- 
riers of Persian, Chinese and Roman ideas of kingship. 
The title Rājātirāja, as Rapson points out, is ''distinctive- 
ly Persian.” ‘‘It has a long history from the Kshāya- 
thiyānām Kshayathiya of the. inscriptions of Darius down 
to the Shahin Shah of the present day.''? The epithet 
‘‘Devaputra’’ is apparently of Chinese origin, being the 
literal translation of the Chinese emperors’ title “ Son of 
Heaven'' (Tien-tze).* If Lüders is to be believed, one 
at least of the Indo-Scythian sovereigns (Kanishka of the 
Ara Inscription) assumed the Roman title of ‘* Kaisar,” 
and the dedication of temples in honour of emperors on the 
banks of the Tiber may have had something to do with 
the growing practice of erecting Devakulas on the banks 
of the Jumna. 

A remarkable feature of the Scythian Age was the 
wide prevalence of the system of Dvairājya in Northern 
and Western India and Yauvarājya in N. W. India and 


1 JRAS,, 1024, p. 402. For images of kings, cf. Beginnings of South Indian 
History, 144; Raverty, Tubaqüt, I. 622 (effigy of Bikrama jit). 

2 The titles * Theos ' and ' Theptropos * were used by certain Indo-Greek rulera, 
but tbeir example does not seem to have been widely followed. 

3 The expressions * Kshatrasya Kshatra (Bribad Aranyaka Upanishad, T. 4, 14), 
Adhirāja, Chakravarti, eto., are, no doubt, known to our ancient literature. But 
there is no proof of the use of the last two as formal styles of sovereigns 
till the Post-Mauryan period, while the first is never so used. 

4 JRAS., 1897, 903; 1912, 671, 682, 
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the Far South. Under both these forms of government 
the sovereign’s brother, son, grandson, or “nephew had 
an important share in the administration as co-ruler or 
subordinate colleague. In a Dvairājya the rulers appear 
to have been of equal status, but in Yauvarājya the 
ruling prince was apparently a vice-gerent. As instances 
of Dvairajya may be mentioned the cases of Lysias and 
Antialkidas, Agathokleia and Strato I, Strato I and Strato 
II, Spalirises and Azes, Hagāna and Hagāmāsha, Gondo- 
phernes and Gudana (?), Gondophernes and Abdagases, 
Chashtana and Rudradāman, Kanishka II and Huvishka, 
etc., etc. Among ruling Yuvarājas may be mentioned 
Kharaosta and the Pallava Yuva-Mahārājas Siva- 
Skanda-varman, Vijaya-Škanda-varman, and Vishnugopa 
of Palakkada. 

The king, or viceroy resided in cities called Adhish- 
thāna. The number of such Adhishthānas and various 
other kinds of cities (Nagara, Nagari), was fairly numerous. 
But regarding their administration our information is very 
meagre. We hear of ''nigama-sabhàs'' town councils 
and of a city official called Nagarāksha dars whose func- 
tions are nowhere distinctly stated. 

Regarding general administration, and the government 
of provinces, districts and villages we have more detailed 
information. The designations of some of the highest 
officers of state did not differ from those in vogue during 
the Maurya period. Mahāmātras, and Rajjukas play an 
important part in the days of the Šātavāhanas and Scythi- 
ans as in the time of Aśoka. But side by side with these 
functionaries we hear of others who do not figure in in- 
scriptions of the Maurya Epoch, although some of them 
appear in the Arthaš$āstra attributed to Kautilya. 


1! ERTL‘, 226; Lüders' Ins. No. 1351 (Udayagiri Cave Inscription). Cf. Aksha- 
darás, Patafijali, Index of Words, 
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The officers most intimately associated with the sovereign 
were the priYy councillors, - the Matisachivas of the Juna- 
gadh epigraph and the Rahasyādhikrita of the Pallava 
grants. Among other prominent court officials must be 
mentioned the Raja Vaidya‘ and the Raja Lipikara.” 

No less important than*the privy councillors were the 
high military officials—the Mahāsenāpati,” the Danda- 
nāyaka and the Mahādaņda-nāyaka* who probably corres- 
pond to the Senāpati and Nāyaka" of Kautilya's Artha- 
Sistra. These important functionaries had probably under 
them subordinates like Senāgopas, Gaulmikas ° (captains), 
Arakshadhikritas’ (guards),  Ašvavārakas* (troopers), 
Bhatamanushyas, etc. 

We have already referred to one class of civil officers 
(Amātyas or Sachivas), viz., the Mati Sachivas. There 
was another class of Amatyas who served as executive officers 
(Karma Sachivas). From them were chosen governors,’® 
Treasurers,'' Superintendents and Secretaries " as in the 
days of Megasthenes. 

Among treagury officials mention is made of the 
Garnjavara,'* and the Bhāņdāgārika ° who was one of the 





1 Ins., 1190-93. 

2 Ins., 271, Kaut. IT, 10. 

3 1124, 1146. 

4 19828, cf. Majumdar's List of Kharoshthi Ins. No. 36. For the duties of a 
Daņdanāyaka, cf]. IA., 4, 106, 275n ; 5, 49, 

5 Kaut., Bk. X, Ch. 1, 2, 5. 

6 TLüders' Ins. 1200; Ep. Ind.. XIV, 155; cf. Manu, VII, 190. 

T Lüders, 1200. 

8 Lūders, 881, 728. 

9 Lüders, 1200. 

10 Lüders, Ins. 965. 

M. 1141. 

12 1186. 

13 11935. 

4 Liiders, 82. Note the employment of a Bribmana treasurer by a Scythian 


15 Lūders, 1141. 
45 
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principal ministers of state (Rājāmātya). But we have 
no epigraphic reference to the Sannidhatriwr the Sama- 
hartri till the days of the Somavamši kings of Kosala. 
The main heads of revenue received into the Bhāņdāgāra 
or KoSa were, as enumerated in the Junagadh Inscrip- 
tion, Bali, Sulka and Bhāgæ * These sufficed to fill 
the exchequer of a benevolent prince like Rudradāman 
with kanaka, rajata, vajra, vaidurya ratna, etc. Rulers 
less scrupulous than the Mahakshatrapa doubtless oppressed 
the people with arbitrary imposts (kara-vishti-pranaya-kriya- 
bhih). Besides the Bhāņdāgāra whose existence is implied 
by Lüders' Ins. No. 1141, we have reference to the store- 
house, Koshthāgāra (in Ins. No. 987), which is described 
in Book II, Chapter 15, of Kautilya’s ArthaSüstra. The 
inscriptions afford us glimpses of the way in which the 
revenue was spent. The attempts to provide for ''*pàniya'' 
are specially noteworthy. The Junagadh Inscription tells 
us how ''by the expenditure of a vast amount of money 
from his own treasury ° a great Scythian ruler and his 
amātya restored the Sudargana lake. ences to the 
construction or repair of Pushkarinis, ç. wa hradas or 
tadāgas are fairly common. Liiders’ Ins. No. 1137 makes 
mention of makers of hydraulic engines (Audayantrika), 
while another epigraph’ refers to a royal official called 
Paniya gharika or superintendent of water houses. Inscrip- 
tion No. 1186, after recording the gift of a tadaga, a naga 
and a vihāra, refers to the Amātya Skandasvüti who was 
the Karmāntika (superintendent of the work), an official 
designation known to the Arthašāstra (Bk. I, Ch. 12). 

In the department of Foreign Affairs we have the Dita, 
but we do not as yet hear of dignitaries like the Samdhi- 
vigrahika and Kumārāmātya who figure so prominently 
in inscriptions of the Gupta and Post-Gupta periods. 






! Liiders, 1279. 
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Inscriptions refer to officials like the Mahāsāmiyas who 
preserved records, and others whose exact functions and 
status are nowhere indicated. Amongst these may be 
mentioned the Abhyamtaropasthayaka, Madabika, Tūthika 
and Neyika. " a 

The big empires of North-Western India were spilt 
up into vast satrapies ruled by Mahakshatrapas and 
Kshatrapas. These satrapies as well as the kingdoms 
outside the limits of the Scythian Empire, were divided 
into districts called Rashtra, Āhāra, Janapada, Desa or 
Vishaya. We do not as yet hear of the organisation 
into Bhuktis so widely prevalent in Post-Scythian times. 
Rashtra, Āhāra (or Hāra) and Janapada seem to have 
been synonymous terms, as is proved by the case of 
Sātahani-rattha ' (rashtra) or Sātavāhani-hāra which is 
styled a janapada in the Myakadoni Inscription. The 
chief officer in a Rüshtra or Āhāra was the Rashtrapati, 
Rashtrika (Rathika) or Amātya. The Amātya Suvisakha, 
for instance, gos ed Surāshtra under the Mahākshatrapa 
Ruaradiman he Amātyas Visbņupālita, Syamaka, and 
Siva-skanda-datta successively governed the āhāra or district 
of Govardhana (Nāsik) in the time of Gautamîputra Sāta- 
karni and Pulumāyi, while the neighbouring āhāra of 
Māmālā (Poona District) was under an Amātya whose name 
ended in—Gupta. In the Far South the chief officer of 
the Āhāra seems to have been called * Vyāprita.' ' The 
Janapadas, particularly those on vulnerable frontiers, were 
sometimes placed under the charge of military governors 
(strategos, Mahāsenāpati, etc.). The Janapada of Sāta- 
vāhani-hāra was, for instance, under the Mahāsenāpati 
Skandanāga (of the Myakadoni Inscription), and portions 
of the Indian borderland were governed by a line of. Strate- 
goi (Aspavarman, Sasa) under Azes and Gondophernes. 


i Lüders, 1327, 1328. 
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Deśa, too, is often used as a synonym of Rāshtra 
or Janapada. It was under a  Deé$adhikrita (the 
Deshmukh of medieval times), an officer mentioned in 
the Hirahadagalli grant of Siva-skanda-varman. The 
next smaller unit was apparently the Vishaya governed 
by the Vishayapati.* But sometimes even ‘ Vishaya ' 
was used as a synonym of Desa or Rashtra, and there were 
cases in the Post-Gupta period of the use of the term to 
designate a larger area than a Rāshtra.* 

The smallest administrative units were the villages called 
Grama or Grāmāhāra,* and the towns called Nigama. 
The affairs of a Grima were controlled by officers styled 
Grameyika Ayutta* who were apparently headed by the 
Grāmaņi;* Grāmika,* Grāmabhojaka" or (Grima) Mahatta- 
raka. Liiders’ (Mathura) Inscription, No. 48, gives the 
names of two such Gramikas, Jayadeva and Jayanāga. In 
Southern India we have the curious title ‘‘Muluda’’ applied 
to the head of a village." "The chief men of the Nigamas 
were the Gahapatis, the counterparts of the Grāmavriddhas 
of villages. In Lüders' Inscription No. we have evi- 
dence of the corporate activity of a dhamma-nigama headed 
by the Gabapati. The Grima and Nigama organisation 
was the most durable part of the Ancient Indian system of 
government, and centuries of Scythian rule could not wipe 
it out of existence. The village and the Nigama were also 
the nurseries of those ideas of associate life which found 





020n (Lüdera). 
Fleet, CII, 320. 
Ina, No, 1195. 
1321, 
1333, 
48,602. 
1200. 
* Ins. 1194. Cf. Muruņģa= lord (Saka). For the presence of Sakas in the far 
soutb, sce Ep. Ind., XX, 37. 
Kā 
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vent in the organisation of Goshthis, Nikāyas,* Parishads," 
Samghas,* etc., about which the Inscriptions of the period 
speak so much. Not the least interesting of these institu- 
tions was the *'Goshthi" which afforded a field for co- 
operation between kings and villagers.  Lüders' Ins. Nos. 
1332 to 1338 speak of a  '*Goshthi" which was headed by 
the Rajan, and which counted among its officials the son of 
a village headman. 

A less pleasing feature of ancient Indian polity in the 
Scythian, as in other, times was the employment of spies, 
particularly of the ‘‘Samcharamtakas,’” whose functions are 
described with gruesome details in the Arthašāstra. The 
evidence of foreign witnesses in Maurya and Gupta periods 
seems, however, to suggest that political morality did not 

"actually sink so low as a study of the Arthašāstra would 
lead us to think. Vātsyāyana probably voices the real 
feelings of his countrymen when le says : 


Na Sastramastitye tāvat prayoge karanam bhavet 
Sastrarthàn vyāpino vidyat prayogarmstvekadesikan 
rasa-virya da hi $vamümsasyapi vaidyake 

kirtitā iti tat kim syad bhakshaniyam vichakshanaih. 





Lüders' Ins., 273, 1332, 1335, 1338. 
1133. 
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Ysamotika 
Chashtana 


J sayadāman 


Rudradiman I 





Damajada Sri I — Radrasimba I Daughter= 
Bb pm. Vāsishtbiputra 
Šātakarņi 
Satyadaman Jīvadāman 
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Kudrasena I Saūghadāman Dāmasena 
Prithivisbena Damajada Srt II Vira- Yašo- Vijaya- Damajada 

diman düman I sena Srt III 
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» Rudrasena II 
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Visvasimba Bhartridāman 
WViávasena 

Svimi Jivadüman 

Rudrasithha II Rudradāman II 
Yaéodiman II | | F 
Rudrasena ITI Daughter 
Bimhasena Satya Suha, ^ 


Rudrasena IV Rudra Simba ITI 
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THE GUPTA EMPIRE : THE RISE or THE GUPTA POWER. 


Imam sagaraparyantüm Himavad- Vindhya-kuņmdalām 


mahim ekdtapatrankam Rajasimha! prasastu nah 
—Ditavakyame. 


I. The Foundation of the Gupta Dynasty. 


We have seen that the tide of Scythian conquest, which 
was rolled back for a time by the Sātavāhanas, was finally 
stemmed by the Gupta Emperors. It is interesting to note 
that there were many Guptas among the officials of the 
Satavaihana conquerors of the Sakas, e.g., Siva Gupta of the 
Nasik Inscription of the year 18, —Gupta of the Karle in- 
scription, and Siva-skanda Gupta of the same inscription. It 
is difficult to say whether there was any connection between 
these Guptas and the Imperial Gupta family of Northern 
India, one of whom actually bore the name of Skanda 
Gupta.' x : 

Scions of the Gupta family are not unoften mentioned in 
old Brabmi Inscriptions. The Ichchhāwar (Banda district) 
Buddhist Statuette Inscription* “mentions the benefaction of 
Mahadevi, queen of Sri Haridāsa, sprung from the Gupta 
race (Gupta vamSodita). A Bharhut Buddhist Pillar In- 
scription? of the Suñga period refers to a ''Gaupti '” as the 
queen of Rajan Visadeva, and the grandmother of Dhana- 
bhūti, probably a feudatory of the Sungas. 


1 In the Modern Review (November), 1929, p. 499 f., it bas been suggested that the 
Guptas are of Kāraskara origin. But the evidence is hardly conclusive. The identi- 
fication of Chandasena of the Kaumudi-mahotsava (adopted son of Sundaravarman), 
whose family was uprooted (p. 500) with Chandra Gopta I, son of Ghatotkacha whose 
dynasty ruled gloriously for centuries, ia clearly untenable, 

2 Lūders, No, 11. 

8 Liders, No. 657, 
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Traces of Gupta rule in Magadha are found as early as 
the second century A.D. I-Tsing, a Chinese pilgrim, who 
travelled in India in the seventh century A.D., mentions a 
Maharaja Sri Gupta who built a temple near Mrigasikha- 
vana, I-Tsing’s date would place him about A.D. 175.’ 
Allan rejects the date, and identifies Sri Gupta with 
Gupta the great-grandfather of Samudra Gupta, on the 
ground that it is unlikely that we should have two 
different rulers in the same territory, of the same name, 
within a brief period. But have we not two Chandra 
Guptas and two Kumara Guptas. within brief periods? 
There is no cogent reason for identifying Sri Gupta of 
A.D. 175 with Samudra Gupta’s great-grandfather who 
must have flourisbed abcut a century later. 

The names of Sri Gupta's immediate successors are 
not known. The earliest name of the Gupta family of 
Magadha which appears in inscriptions is that of Maha- 
raja Gupta who was succeeded by his son Maharaja 
Ghatotkacha. | 


1 Allan, Gupta Coins, Introduction, p. xv. Cf. Ind, Ant., X (1881), 110. t 
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II. Chandra Gupta I. 


The first independent sovereign (Mahārājādhirāja)' 
of the line was Chandra Gupta I, son of Ghatotkacha, 
who probably ascended the throne in 320 A. D., the initial 
date of tbe Gupta Era. Like his great fore-runner 
Bimbisāra he strengthened his position by a matrimonial 
alliance with the lLichchhavis of Vaisāli(?),* and laid 
the foundations of the Second Magadhan Empire. „he 
union of Chandra Gupta I with the Lichchhavi family 
is commemorated by a series of coins having on the 
obverse standing figures of Chandra Gupta and his 
queen, the Lichchhavi princess  Kumāradevi, and on 
the reverse a figure of Lakshmi with the legend 
** Lichchhavayah '' probably signifying that the prosperity 
of Chandra Gupta was due to his Lichchhavi alliance. 
Smith suggests that the  Lichchhavis were ruling in 
Pātaliputra as tributaries or feudatories of the Kushāns 
and that through his marriage Chandra Gupta succeeded 
to the power of his wife's relatives. „But Allan points 
out that Pataliputra was in the possession of the Guptas 
even in Sri Gupta’s time.” 

From our knowledge of Samudra Gupta's conquests it 
may be deduced that his father's rule was confined to 
Magadha and the adjoining territories. In the opinion of 
Allan the Purāņic verses defining the Gupta dominions 
refer to his reign : 

Anu-Ganga Prayagamcha Siketam Magadhamstatha 

Etān janapadān sarvān bhokshyante Guptavarnš$ajāh. 


1 In the Riddhapur plates (JASB., 1924, 68), however, Chandra 
even Samudra Gupta are called (carelessly) simply Mahārūjas. Gupta T and 
? Some scholars think that Chandra Gupta I's alliance w i 
| as wit : 
family of Nepāl (JRAS,, 1889, p. 55) or of Pátaliputra (JRAS., 1893 a pā e ruling 
3 Kielhorn's North Indian Inseription No. 6541, howevar ate 


connection between the Lichchhavis and Pushpspura (Pat alipufra) suggeats some 
4 ` 
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It will bá seen that Vaisali is not included in this list 
of Gupta possessions. ‘Therefore, we cannot concur in 
Allan’s view that Vaicali was one of Chandra Gupta's 
earliest conquests. Nor does Vai$āli occur in the list of . 
Samudra Gupta's acqtisitions.. It first appears as a Gupta 
possession in the time of Chandra Gupta TF, and constituted 
a Viceroyalty under an —— Prince. : 
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+ was that of portions of Aryavarta. | Following. his ““ Sarv: 
$ kshatrüntaka ' predecessor, ` this Sarva-rajoche h 


- in sll probability identica) with Bemudri Gtpts. Cf. Smith. | 
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4 cg Sewa den. Pārākramāka. J—— 


Costa Gupta I T ade by his son Samudra P 
Gupta. It is clear from t — drm i p mes vs 
- eprkhet ** tatparigrihtta " applied to mudra nu 

inscājptions that the prince was. selected from. among his 
sons hy Chandra Gupta I ds. best, fitted to- succeed him. Tha. 

ñew monareh seems also to bawe been known as Kacha. 
(it was the : aim ‘of Samudra: Gupta to bring abor ‘tha 
political unification of India and | make himself an karst ` 
like Mabapadraa. : 
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But bis only “permanent . ees 





- uprooted ——— Matila, Nagadatta, - C andra- 


varman, Ganapati Naga, Nēgssena, Achyuta, Nodo 
Balivarman, and many. other kings of 1 


v. 


x 
a x 


le rē 
| The titles Perdkream sadi Parikramāù ka are — 
'a(alogue, p. 11.) and in the Alishsbad Praaati (OIT., 


> The epirbet Surva- Bšjuchdīibettā fomiden Kàc ho i 





angther view see Smith, JHAS., Lav, 15»; Ranson, JRAS., ONU 
of the “Bhandarkar Oriental Raaadvcii Ë Friatitāts Vol. pP 
thinkablg that the abyle “uprogtat au kings" apala — 


—— Ri 
monarch cther than the ora why is. actually cradited if. thet 4 by a Sapte 
contemporary inscription, before tha avente presupp.sod by the. exp ie bad nmi 


hippeoed. In the Poons plaice we Gn the wpither app ied Lo (hr —— L 
andra Gupta sd 


san of Bamudra Gupta, along with many other desi latter. | 
Kon Soa ot | 
hougld be ramemyased that, the plates in e] ^D are " apud" ^ 











— — whieh led the writer to Jesgeibe Chandra I us 
(an. 9t Mab?rdiüdhirajay X comparisqu of the ge . | n 
Iš gibi shows t that writers of Pra 4.8 ee care! 
king ‘eulogiogtreally -pertainir; to a ag 
4? Father Harsa thinks (Aco. Bhacd In 
Aertook two campaig os in AcyG varta. — 
dev | ^ apd Nagasens were ' violantiy “ae 
` uprooted "3p the first To obviat; | 
‘defeated. “ fois jay to à tha least, tī 
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— ka. 
rulers of: 


family. But the 


Whe Jomne valley att? Centra’ X 





of tbe forést iin setā ‘Gtovik 

- Rudradeva has béen jdentified by: Dikshit Dikshit - 
| Rpt the -Vakátakas can hardly 3 y. regarded as 
ryāvarta,) and they. were far from being tup- 
rooted in the time of Samudra Gupta.’ Matila has been 
identified witha person named Mattila mentioned in a seal 
found m Buldndshakr. Phe absence of al honorific title 
on the seal leads Alan to sugges® that ft. was a private 
one. But wë have already come ifoross many instances “pf 
princes being: “menfiqnel without any; honatific. Chandra- 
varman has been identified with the king of the same” name 
mēntionēd in the Susunia (Baniģura District) inscription, 
wHo was the ruler of Pokharana or Pushkarana. Sdine 
scholars identify his place with Pokarnà in Mārwār, and 
further equate Siddhavarmam, the name of the father x 
= vu z that of Simhavarman, of the Mand 

18 very iittle'tā befsaid in support of this 
conjecture, Polgparana js really a village on the Dāmdģdara 
river in thé Bankura Distric ct, some 25 miles. eņet ai 
Susunia Hill.* i eua i 


Ganapati Nag a, Nagasena and Nandi seem to. have been 
Naga princes. ‘That Ganapati Nāga — Naga prince is 


Y' See THQ.,7J. 9. S54. | Ga 

L: OI. S. K. Chatterji, ~ The Oka ad sat Developm ont of the Bengali Language, 
TI, 1001 ; IHQ.,"I, 9, 955. Pandit H. . awr belie vos. that this petfy king is 
identicnt also pith the mighty —— peasy oí the Meharauli ‘Tron Pillor 
Inscription who “ Šī Wattle in thē-Vsūga cduniries turned bok ith bis ‘breast i): 
enewies who wuüitips together, came nunitat him and by s | 
regt "e Aege ooo Noe a | It 
shuld, bowever, be noted thal the lāgas na ' 
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A _ SUBJUGATION af ATAVIKA RĀJYAS | $^ per 


- evident. This ruler is also known. — coins found ati 

Narwar and Besnagar.' Nāgasena, scion of the house of 

Padmāvāti * (near Narwar on the Sindh River between - 

Gwalior and Jhansi) is mentioned i h the Harsha-cbarita £ 
(Naga-kula-janmanab sarikasrayita . trdsya āsidnāšo 
^  Nāgasenasya Padmiavatyain)- -Nandi ` was: also probably a4. 
^r .Nága prince. In i Purājjas Siéu Nandi and Nandiyedas | 
“are connected with the Nāga: family of Genteal India. - we 3 
know also the name of a Naga prince’ ‘named Sivenamdi. si 
Achy nta was probably a king of TST the mo 
Ram agar in the Bareilly | Distriet — him — | 
attributed the small ` co ri | 35 | 
| found 
Rapson* draws our attention bó — pes 
insgription Kota. These resemble | t Srut 
ntfibniéd to a ruler of Srávaiiti and shduld appāren 



































referred to that region. s š ķ 
( ‘The conquered territórios wero’ — ited “as” 
or “Imperial sub-provinces. Two i of E. vish 


known from 1] - inseriptions,. mel: 
Arikina.: It is significant that Nagia (e.g 
Satvan&ga) figure as ruiers of Antarvedi (t 
as Jate as the tinge of Skanda Gapta Z: 4 
| (The annexation of the northern: king C 
was not the oùly achievement éf Sami 
made the rulers of the Atavika riijyas hig 









e xpedition tā “the sont, and made "We pow felt by ART 
poientates of te Eastern Decean. x perde Ad hoivever, ja 
| | ‘ NH. C - m 


! YHQ X; 2,2 

^ Padmá&vatis' A Padam Pavūyā "tas milea 
confluence of the Sindh and Párá,. Nags lu; 
Palm leaf capital SR ag iuscription of the first „and 
p. 800. 

* Dubronil, kadi Bistory ot * — Bl. A 
* Allan, Gupts on xxii. i ļ ba 
^ JRAB., 1898, ^ Kota tribe is said to (gg 
sot EB 00, sai Tu, 8.. 1897, m v4 bs 

















š fni stork — the — a M igvijayi ti of thè Early 
" Magadhan type) But in the south he” followed the Epic 
and Kautilyan ideal of a “* dharmavijayt,'* ie., he defeated 

the kings but did not annex their terrifory. 

The Ātavika rajyas undoubtedly. included the realm of 
Ālavāka (Ghāzipur) as well as the Forest kingdoms connect- 
ed with Dabhālā, i.e., the Jabbalpur region.* The conquest 
of this region by Samudra Gupta is proved also by his Eran 
inscription. One of the Atavika states was apparently 
Kotatavi mentioned in the commentary on the Rāmacharita 
of Sandhyākars Nandi (p. 36). In Ep. Ind., VII, p. 126, 
we have a reference to a place called Vatātavi, while Lüder's 
List (No. 1195) mentions Szhalátavi. 
ie Kings of Dakshinapatha who came into conflict 

with the great Gupta were Mahendra of Kosala, Vyighra- 
rüja of Mabākāntāra, Mantaraja of Kaurāla, SvAmidatta of 
Kottūra, a chieftain of Pishtapura whose precise name is 
uncertain,’ Damana of Erandapalla, Vishnugopa of Kanchi, 
Nilaraja of Avamukta, Hastivarman of Veģi, Ugrasena of 
Palakka, Kubera of Devarāshtra, Dhanarhj: aya of Kusthala- 
pure and others, 
Kosala is South Kosala: which comprised the modern 
Bilāspūr, Raipur and Sambalpur districts, and o6casionally 
-» even a part af Gaüjam.'. Its capital was Sripura, the 











a 4,1 This kind of Vijsys ie termed Asara-vijaye it ihe Artbatsetrs (p. 383). The 
$ name may baye been derived from the Assyrians, the rotblcasness of whose con» 

is well-koown. Conquest of thie type is first met with in India in the sixth 
"century B.C. (cf. Ajatlóntru's conquest of the Liehehhavis and Vidadabha's conquest 
: HERE the Gskysa) when Persia served as a link betwoom Aesyris and India. 
Tu TS sius ci p. Fig; Ep. Ind., VITI, 984-997, — 
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modern Sirpur, —— co miles east by n E 
Raipur.’ Mahākāntāra ig apparently a wild tract of Central cw 
Tndia probably identical with the Jaso State.” Kaurāla, x 
probably a variant of Kerala,” is apparently the district DĪ 
which the capital in later times was Yayātinagarī on | the 
Mahānadī (near Sonpur). * The poet Dlioyi, in is Pavana- z 
dūtam, connects the Keralis with Yayātinagarī: - : ane Ps AA 
Lilam netum nayatia-padavirh Keralinàm rateáchet Ee :3 
Gachchheh khyat&m jagati nagerim ākhyayātām Yayñteh 
Dr. Barnett, however; suggests tle identificati n of 
Kaurāls with one of the villages that now bear the r name ` 
Korada. i) CN ney 
Kottüra has been identified with Kothoor, 12 miles "m 
south-east of Mshendragiri in Gafijām.” Pishtapord t jis t 
Pithápuram in the Godavari district. Erandapalla is i in - 
4: ded by Fleet with Erandol in Khandesh, and by. Dubreuil 
d th Erandapali “a town probably near Chicacole *” dn Ah 
'hūjām district." But G. Ramdas? suggests the identi 
hn of Erandapalla with "Yendipalli in Vizag 
| ;dapilh in Eliore Taluk. Kāūchf is Conjēeveram 1 
iudras. Avamukta cannot be satisfactorily identified, Be 
he name of its king Niler&ja reminds us of Nilapalli, Sire d ^ 
uld seaport near Yanam,'' in the Godavari district. s A 
las been identified with Vegi or TO sS |e takš 
x Bilore (Krishna District). Its sk: 
reen identified by Hultzseh with Attivarman 






























F^ Fleet, CIL, Á 293. 

* G. Hamdes (IHQ., I. 4, 694) identifies Mabakdntara with the ^ 
Agency tracts of Gaūjšm and Vizšgapatam. . | 

& Feet, CIL, p. 10. ye ; Kā * >, 

* Ep. Ind, XL, p. 189. pro meo oA d i af 
beer included withīv the territory of JTastivarman of vant 

£ There is another Kotturo * at tho foot of the Hills? 
(vism,, Dist. Gas., j. 137). deo ROM GA. & Baty. 

6 Dubreuil, AHD., py. 53-60. | 

1 THO,T 4. p. 683, 

a — of ue Godavari Diniah, Vat 
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T T cei uf iere vieeroyalty. F — it in J 
Nellore District.” x itra is the Yellamaūchiji treet in 
¿he Vīzagepotara divtric Kusthalapura is, according to 
Di Barnett. probablv Eg neär Polur, in North Arcot.‘ 
The capture and — of the southern kings, notably 
of the ruler of Kottūrā near Mahendragiri, reminds us of 
the following lines of Kálidasa's Raghuvarh$a :— _ 
Grihita-pratimuktasya sa dharma-vijayi nripah 
Sriyam Mahendra-pathasya jahāra natu medinīm. 
Iv is not a little surprising that the Allahabad Prašasti 
contains no clear reference to the Vākātakas who were now 
the predominant power in the region between Bundelkhand 
and Karņāta. The earliest reference to the Vākātakas. occurs 
in certain inscriptions of Amarāšāti.* The dynasty rose to 
power mnder Vindhyisakii and his son Pravarasena sx 
Pravarasena appears to. have been succeeded by his gran M 
son Rudrasena I. Prithivisheņa I, the son and successi V 
of Rudrasena I, must have been Z contemporary of Samudh 1 
Gupta inasmuch as his son Rudrasena II was a conten 
porary of Samudra Gupte's son Chandra Gupta II. Pritu. | 
yishena I's political influence -extended from Nachnē-k; 
talài and Ganj in Bundtlikhand * to the bordērs of Buntala; 
ie., the Kanarese country. One of the Ajaņtā inscriptions 
drodita him with having conquered the lord of Kuntala. "The 
Nach- -né-ki-talai and Ganj regions were ruled by his vassal 
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1 IHQ., 1, 9, p. 955 ; Ind. Ant., TX, 109. But varia je ¿taspiy described 7 
nē born in the lineage of the great saint * (Bomb. Gaz, I. íi 384; 
Bielhorn, 8. Ins., 1015; IA, IX, 102; ASĪ., 195 118), The name of Fasti ; 
varman i» also found in a Šālatkāyans Vaihtācalt. uo. 1997, 490.3. 

IBO., I, 2, 086 - ! » | 
DN RO: ABE., 1908-06; p. ees 3 "EN ul 
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>. SAMUDRA GUPTA AND THE VAKATAKAS | 4 


«yághra-devo. Prof. Dubreuil, however, says that the 
Nāclinā and Ganj inscriptions, which mention dde 
belong, not to Prithivishena I, but to his great-g at 
son Prithivishena II. . This is improbable in view 
Of the fact that from the time of P ithu i nagar: 
great-grandfather, if not from a period. still genes. do 

to at least A.D. . 628, ihe princes of the | | inter 
venes between Nāchnā and Ganj and t 
territory, owned the sway of the opts empire. | Now 4 


































as Vyāghru of the Nāchnā and Ganj records | ges .—. 
the supremacy of the Vakateka Prithivishena, this Prithivie | | 
_shena can only be Prithivishena I, who ruled ` B the i 


establishment of the .Gupta supremacy in Central India 4 
by Samudra Gupta and Chandra Gupta II (ef. the | 
Eran and Udayagiri Inscriptions), . and not Prithi- - 
— H during whose rule the Guptas, and not the 
Vākātakas, were the acknowledged suzērains of the Cer 
Provinces as we know frour thi fedele the prd | 
Mahšārājas.' | 
The absence of any clear reference to Phithivishena I i 
Harisbena's Prāšasti is expl /aned bv the fact that Samudra | 
Gupta s operations were cayafined to the ens part ot 4 
Trans- Vindhyan India. There is no reliable evidence ' 
the Gupta. conqueror carried bis arms tte canal and a 
western parts of tbe Deccan, i.e., the territory uled by | % 
Prithivisbeya I hime<t. Prof. Dubrēvil has shown | 
the identification of ` > araéshtca with M bārāshtra and of | à 
Eraydapalla with Braņdal in Kbandesh, is probabl y pone i | 








B —— heals 













Though Samudra Gupta did not invade — — 
D if is clšar from his Eran Inscription. oni = 
deprive the Vakitakas of their possessions i S Top Mie 
But these territories were net directly * 








! Of. Modern Review, À izire 
* Cj. Modern Review, i (te 
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at "Pritbiviskena this pri 
= ētorelly expect a cout Kebina fhe Vākātaka 
— feudatory and the Gupta conqueror. Curiously enough 
^ „the Allahabad Pragasti refers to Samudra Guptas victory 
over Vyūgbra-rāja of Muhākāntāra. It is probable that 
this Vyāgbru-rājā is identical with the Vyāghra of the 
Nāchnā inscription who was the Central Indian feudatory 
of Prithivishena. As a result of Samudra Gupta's victory 
the Guptas succeeded the Vākātakas as the paramount 
— of Central India. Henceforth the Vakatakas appear 

purely southern power 

The.victorions career of Samudra Gupta — have 
produced a deep impression on the pratyanta nripajis. or 
frontier kings, of North-East India and the Himalayan 
region, and the tribal states of the Paüjab, Western ndia 
and Malwa, who are sai! to have gratified his imperious 
- commands (Prachapda Sasana) ''by giving all kines of 
taxes, obeying his orders nnd coming to perform obeisance.' ' 
"The most important among the North-East Indian fron: ier 
kingdoms which submitted $ the mighty Gupta Empe ‘or 
were Samatata (part of East Benga! rdering on the 
sea, having iis capital probably at Karmmānta or Bad-Kāmts 
near Comilla),* Pavāka (not satisfactorily identified)* -arid 
Bāmarū (in Assam); we learn from the D&modarpi r 
plates that Pundravardhana or N Penga formed a1 
integral part of the Gupta Empire was gpverned byi 
line of Uparika Mah&rajas as vassala ol ibd Gupta Emperor, 5 
The identification of Davaka with certain —— of North 

ean is, therefore, wrong. The N 
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AE a TRIBES IN GUPTA. INDI 


Tūjas 0 ats : 
the territory of the Katur, Katuria or Katyur. $ 
Kumaun, Garhwal and Rohilkhand.‘ 
The tribal states which paid homage were situated on 
the western and south-western fringe of Āryāvarta proper: ` ñ 
Among these the most important were the Malavas, | ā 
Ārjunāyanas, Yaudheyas, Madrakas, Abhiras, E — bys 
Sanakānikas, Kākas and Kharaparikas. A 
The Mālavas were in the Panjab in the time. of 
Alexander. They were probably in. Rājaputāna” w 
they came into conflict with Ushavadāta. Their exact - 
location in the time of Samudra Gupta cannot be deter- - : 
mined.” In the time of Samudra Gupta’s successors they ` 
were probably connected with the Mandasor region. We > 
find princes of Mandasor using the reckoning} comm ass fai, 
g B.C. 58) handed down Emak; 5; voy by tbe x 13 
Mand (Mālava-gaņ-āmnāta). ray, al ty eee 
The Ārjunāyanas and the Yaudheyas are placed in he 
northern division of India by the author of the Bril — 
Samhita. hey may, ave beats), connected with. i. 6 | 
Pandoouoi or  Pánpdav.- tribe mentioned by Ptoiemy T 
settled in the Paūijāb. ' The connection of Pw Arie 
yanas y the Pāņdava Arjuna is apparent." Ye —— 
appears as the name of a son of Yudhishthi a ; 
Mahābhārata." The Harivaraga, a later authorit 
the ABOTHSIAS with Ušīnāra.” A clue to the ) 
tribe is giyen by the Bijayagadh inseription.* 
Ol Bijaydālb lies about —— to the 30 A 
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! EHL, 286n. JRAS., 1808, 198. k f | 
1 Of, Smith, Catalogue, 161 I +4. o 
1 Màálava coins have been found in vad at N 
(JRAS., 1997, 883). vat Kear j 
€ Ind. Ant., XIII, 331, 349. | i 
s Their coins are found in the Mathurü region | 
6 Adi, 05, 76. 
* Pargiter, Mārkaņjoya Pu:āņa, p. 380. | HI X] 
* Fleet, CIT., p. 261. Yaucheya Votive: ‘tablets h 
District AIRAS., 1597, 887). | 7 Ve 








Je X o Dr Dr.V Smith’ the Yaudheyas ospiti tha 





x still 
—— — as- esce de er t ER 
border of the Bahawalpur state. 

The Madrakas had their capital at Sākala or Sialkot 
in the Pafjāb, "The Abbíras occupied the tract in western 
Ràjapntünes, near VinaSana* in the district called Abiria by 
the Periplus. We have already seen that an Abbira be- 
came Mahakshatrapa of western India and probably sup- 
planted the Sátavahanas in a part of Maharashtra in the second 
orthird century A.D. A section of the tribe apparently 
settled in Gentral India and gave their name to the Āhirwār 
country between Jhansi and Bhilsa.* The territories cf 
the Prarjunas, Sanakanikas, Kākas and Kbaraparikas lay 
probably in Central India. The Prüriunnkas are mentioned 
in the Ārthašāstra of Kautilya (p. 194) and are located by 
Smith * in the Narsinhapur District cf C. P. A clue to the 
locality of the Sanakānikas is given by one of the Udayagiri 
inscriptions of Ghacd-s Cxpta TI. i? T5, Kalas nud mention 
in Mbh. VI. 9:64— Zíshikü Vis ~ ih Kākās Taūganā- 
Parate^ganá. In the Bombay Guvevieer Kaka is identified 
with Kākūpur near Bithur. Smith suggests (hat the 
name may be locally associated with Kākenāda (Sāūicbhi). 
The Kharaparikas may have — the Damohl District 
of 0.P.* 

(The rise of a new indigenous imperial power could not 
be a matter of indifference io the foreign potontates of 
the Ūttarāpatha, Malwa end Surāshķra who. hastened to 
buy peace " by acts of homage, such as self-sacrifice, the 
bringing of gifts of majdens, the ime] of charters 

t JEAS., 1897, p, 80. 


2 Sūdrābhiršn tall aves yatro nasta Garasveit, Mbh., Dx. sia. 
aa. Ant., TLL 2961. 
4 ç 





E ^J confirming in the enjo 










the Garuda seal.'" 

lished diplomatic relations with: Samudra Gupte — ‘a = 
Daiveputra-Shālļ,Sbāhātushūhi and the Sake Marander d t 
as well as the people of Simhala and all other 


in islands. P 

( The 2 anl Shahi-Shabanushabi —— ded 
Kushān ruler of the north-west, a descendant of the cud 
putra Kanishka.' The Saka Murundas apparently ir | 
the Scythian chieftains of Surashtra and Central 1 
the representatives of a power which once 
the Ganges valley.) Stem Konow tells ns that N 
is a Saka word meahing lord, Sanskrit Svarnin: "ibo 
Svāmin' was used by the Kshatrapas of Surāshtra and U 
A S&füchi inscription recently discovered by Marshall di 
closes the existence of another Saka principality which wa 
ruled about A.D. 819 by. the Mahādandanāyaka Sridba ravar. 
man” A Murunda Sv ümm! is mentioned ` in: E y K 
Inscription (Central India). The existence of a Mu ur | 
power in the Ganges valley in the €: — 
vouched for by Ptolemy.* 

_Samnudra Gupta’s Ceylonese dni oA — 
varpa. A Chinese historian relates that Mer! s 
an embassy with gifts to Samudra. Gupta and c 
permission to erect a splendid monastery to 1 
ihe holy tree at Bodh Gaya for | ! 
che? Island. | 

— thinks that it was at 

aigns thet the Gupta conqueror 
—— which, we are told in lhe i 
| 





































t Smith (RAS... 1897, 32) ideotified bim with | 

t Ep. Ind., XVI, p. 2395 J RAS.. 1025, 337 le Y, 

3 Ind. Ant,, 1884, 877. ER 

| of. Divekar, Aonals of tho Bhandarkar To>titatn, TI. 
Penéaeti and A$vsmedbā."") ° f 
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successors, had long been in abeyance. But it should be 
noted that the ASvamedba was celebrated by, several 
- kings during the interval which elapsed from the time 
of Pushyamitra to that of Samudra Gupta) e.g., —— 
the husband of Nayanika, Vāsithiputa Siri- Charatamüla, 
Pravarasena I Vākātaka, great grandfather of Prithivishena 
I, the contemporary of Samudra Gupta, the Pallava’ 
Siva-skanda-varman of the Prakrit Hir ahadagalli record, and 
the Naga kings of the house of Bháraéiva. (It is probable, 
however, that the court poets of the Guptas knew little 
about these monarchs. After the borse sacrifice Samudra 
Gupta apparently took the title of A$va-medha-parākramaļ.) 
(if Harishena, the writer of the Allahabad Prasasti, is 
to be believed, the great Gupta was a ‘man of versatile 
genius. ‘* He put to shame the preceptor of the lord of 
Gods and Tumburu and Narada and others by his sharp 
and polished intellect and choral skill and musical 
accomplishments. He established his title of Kavirāja 
by various poetical compositions.’’* Unfortunately none 
of these compositions have survived. But the testimony 
*ef Harishena to his musical abilities finds corroboration 
in the lyrist type of his- coins. | 
(The aitrthution of the coins bearing the name Kacha 
to Samudra Gupta may be accepted. But the emperor's 
identification with Dharmaditya of « Taridpur grant is 
clearly wrong. The titles used by this monarch 
were Apratiratha, Kritánta-para$u, Sarva+rāj-ochehhettā, ^ 
Vyūghra-parākram», Asva-medha-parikrama, and Para- 
kramūtka but not Dharmāditya j 
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"hi According to tha" Kavya Mimadsh (GOS, pp. xvi, 19) " Kavirgja iz one 
stage fortber than s MabSkavi, and is defined as one who is unrestrained in various 
| langdages, various sorts of poetical compoaltions and various sentiments." 
For the intellectual activities of the Gupte Age, see Bhandarkar, '" A Peep 
ne Sariy ELSE Indis,” pp. 61-4. | n 
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probes that 
after A.D. 875. 


1 An inscription of Chandra Gupta IT dated A.D. oak 
discovered recently in the Mathurē district (Amrita Bazar 
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oe THE GUPTA EuPrRE— (continued) = THE AGE OF THE 
; VIKRAMADITYAS. 


" Kamam nripāh santu sahasraso' nye 
rajanvatimahuranena bhūmim 
nakshatra-tārā-graha sankuldpi 
jyotishmatt Chandramasaiva ratrih 
—Raghuvamsam. 


I. Chandra Gupta II Vikramaditya. 


Samudra Gupta was succeeded by his son Chandra 
Gupta II Vikramāditya (also called Sirnha Chandra and 
Simha Vikrama), born of queen Dattadevi. Chandra 
Gupta was chosen out of many sons by his father as 
the best fitted to succeed him.* Another name of the 
new monarch disclosed by certain Vākātaka inscriptions, 
the Archer type of coins and the Sāūchī inscription of 
A.D. 412, was Deva Gupta, Deva-šri or Deva-rāja.* 

For his reign we possess a number of dated inscrip- 

e tions so that its limits may be defined with more accu- 
racy than those of his predecessors. His accession should 
be placed before A.D. 401-02, and his death in or about 
A.D. 413-14. 

The most important external events of the reign 
were the Emperor’s matrimonial alliance with the Vākā- 
taka king Rudrasena II, son of Prithivishena I, and the 


* ! The theory of Mr. Altekar, JBORS., XIV, pp. 223.953 ; XV, pt. I-II, p. 184 f., that 
|. # aking named Rima (Sarma?) Gupta intervened between Samudra Gupta and Chandra 
: Gupta II is unsupported by any contemporary epigraphic evidence. The tradition 
that Gupta king killed his brother and took his wife and crown, dates only from 
tbe ninth century. The literary evidence on the point is discrepant and hardly 
conclusive, 


m. Of: Bhandarkar, Ind. Ant., 1918, p. 160, T 
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war wita the 
Surāshtra to the Gupta dominions. 
Matrimonial alliances occupy a prominen 
the foreign policy of the Guptas. The Lichehha 
had strengthened their position in Bibar, 
. conquest of the upper provinces they songl m. * 
with otber ruling families whose help was n 
consolidate the Gupta power in the | 
territory and prepare the ground for 
Thus Chandra Gupta II married Kubera » 8 
of Naga lineage,‘ and bad by her a — ë 
Prabhavati, whom he gave in marriage to F 8e sna TT, | 
Vakataka king of the Central Deccan. | — ling gt Dr 
* Smith’ "the Vākāģaka Maharaja occupied a gi graphi 
position in which he could be of much service or. i: J— dida 
to the northern invader of the dominion: the 
Satraps ot Ķujrāt and Surāshitri,. | ' 


I 


adopted a t precaution in giving his ` 

the Vakataka poe and so secriļng his 
. alliance. > ] as sm 
| The campaign 4 ginst E western*Satraps is appare 


| . ly. alluded to in| tbe Udayagiri “Cave 
š Virasena-Saba in the following passage- ru he (Sal iba) 
| here, accompanied by the king (Chandra 'GujMa) 

person, who was (seeking to cojauer the whole world. 
bitant of Piitaliputra who held t 
position, acquired b) hereditary descent, of B ing 
+ Sachiva of Chandra ^ Gupta II,-end was placed 
sovereign in charge of the Department of Peace x 
He naturally acoompanicd his master when the 
western  expeditioB | v.s undertaken. The ca "n. TTA 
against the Sakastjx2s |\cminently successful. bes ; 
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‘the Saka Satrap is alluded by Bana. The annexation of 
- his territory is proved by coins. | 
Chief Cities of the Empire. — The original Gupta metro- 
dā polis seems to have been at Pataliputra. But after his 
western conquests Chandra Gupta made Ujjain a second 
X capital. Certain chiefs of the Kanarese districts who 
— claimed descent from Chandra Gupta (Vikramaditya), 
referred to their ancestor as Ujjayini-puravar-adhisvara as 
wel as Pātali-puravar-ādhišvara. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 
identifies Chandra Gupta with the traditional Vikrama- 
ditya Sakari of Ujjain.* The  *itles Sri Vikramah, 
Sirnha-vikramah, Ajita-Vikramab, X .ramšáñka and Vikra- 
maditya actually occur on Chandra -supta’s coins. 
We have no detailed contemporary account of Ujjayini 
(also called Viéñla, Padmāvati, Bhogavati, Hiranyavati)® in 
the days of Chandra Gupta. But Fa-hien who visited India 
during the period A.D. 405 to 411, has left -n interesting 
account of Pataliputra. The pilgrim refers to the royal palace 
of Ašoka and halls in the midst of the city, '* which exist 
now as of old," and were according to him all made by 
spirits which Asoka employed, and which “piled up the 
stones, reared the walls and gates, and executed the 
«elegant carving and inlaid sculpture-work,— in à way 
which no human hands of this world could accomplish. 
"The inhabitants are rich and prosperous, and vie with! 
one another in the practice of benevolence and righteous- 
ness, Every year on the eighth day of the second month 


l 











Fa ! Tt has been suggested recently that, like his father, Chandra Gupta, t , - 

eee ormed a horse sacrifice (IHQ., 1927, p. 725) and that a stone horse lying ir 

1 * Ie named Nagawa near Benares, and bearing an inscription containing the lette-s 
mdragu, commemorates the event. 


< ? In literature Vikramaditya is represented as ruling at Pātaliputra (Kewws- 
(o0 Pariteshgara, VII, 4.8 :—Vikramāditys ityāsidrājā Pātaliputrake) as well as Ujjayini. 
* * Meghadūta (T, 31) and Katbü-sarit-sàgara, Tawney's translation, Vol. 
„V-76. For an account of Ujjayīnī in the seventh century A.D. see Beal, H. Ten ^. 
My. Wee Kādambarī, pp. 210 T. 7  —— 
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they celebrate a procession of images, z. 
the Vaisya families establish houses for dis sp : pens x 
and medicines."' The principal port of £l pi 
east coast waa’ Tamralipti or Tamluk f 
snil for Cey lon, | ‘Java (then a centre ot 1 
China. ' 

Much light is thrown on the cistat 2 
Gupta Vikramaditya’s administration `y: ‘the a 
of Fa-hien and the inscriptions that have | the 
discovered. 7+ 

Speaking qt the -Middle Kingdom —— 
Chandra Gupte) the vi binese pilgrim says *' 
are numerous jind happy: they have not to reg 
households, qr attend -to any —— | 
only those who cultivate the royal land have os 
portion of the gain from it. If they want to go; hi 
if they want fo stay on, they stay. The king: 
without decevitation or other corporal 
Criminals ate simply fined, lightly or —— 
the Circumstijinces of each case. Even in cases »1 
attempts at dm rebeluon they only have the; 
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hands cut aif. The king's body-guards and att 
ell have salaries,’ Throughout the whole E P 
veople do not kill ony living creature, mór í int 
ating liquor, nor eat onions or garlic. he: 
tion jS that of the Chandálas. Inj buy — nd s 
commodities they usc cowries '' (Legge). last s — A 
evidently refers t@ such smail tranenttions osi T 
1d occasion to mahe (Allan). The pilgrim does n B 
have met With, the gold coins which would 
raquired for Jurge — That they w à 
_warrency, we know 'rora she references to — tio 
— = gnd **Suvarpag ' in tie — 
CYnnādra Cupta was n good kadu: 
also from the nseriptions, iir vn: 
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POLITICAL HISTOKY OF ANCIENT INDIA 


E a devout Vaishnava (Parama-bhágavata) But he ap- 
pointed men of other sects to high offices. His general 
Amrakarddava, the hero of a hundred fights (anēka- 
samar-āvāpta-vijaya-yašas-patākah) appears to have been 
a Buddhist, while his Minister of Peace and War (Šāba- 
Virasena) and perhaps also ' his Mantrin, Sikharasvimin, 
were Saivas. š i 

Regarding the machinery of Government we have no 

«detailed information. But the following facts may be 
gleaned from the inscriptions. 

As in Maurya times the head of the state was the 
Raja who was apparcntly ‘nominated by his predecessor. 
The king is now regarded as a divinity (Achintya Purusha, 
Dhanada-Varunendrantaka-sama, loka-dhāma deva, Parama- 
daivata). He was assisted by a body of High Ministers 
whose office was very often hereditary (cf. the phrase 
'*anvaya-prāpta Sachivya’’ of the Udayagiri Inscription of : 
Saba). The most important among the High Ministers 
were the Mantrin, the Samdhi-vigrahika and the Aksha- 
patal-ādhikrita. Like the Kautilyan Mantrin, the Gupta — 
Sundhi-vigrahika accompanied the sovereign to the battle-- 
field. As in the case of most of the Pradhānas of Šivājī, 

« there was no clear-cut division between civil and military. 
officials. The same person could be Sàradhi-vigrahika, 

Kumārāmātya and Mahā-daņda-nāyaka, and a Mantrin 

could become a Mahā-bal-ādhikrita. A 
It is not clear whether the Guptas had a central 

Mantri-parishad.? But the existence of local parishads 





The Mabá-dapja-n&yaka Harishena was the son of the Mah&-danda-niyake 

Dhruva-bhüti. The Mantrin Prithivi-shepa was the son of the Mantrin Šikhara- 

A švāmin. Cf. also the hereditary governors of Mandasor, Surāshtra, etc. Things were 

- ‘Somewhat different in the Maurya Period. Pushya Gupta, Rashtriya of Surüshtra in 

É nakteņu; of Chandra Gupta Maurya, was quite unconnected with Tushispha, governor 
the time of Aáoka. 


i5 The Bilsag Ios. (CIT., 44) refers toa [Pa]rshad. But there is nothing to show 
was central political assembly, | 
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kd into a number of Provi 
bedivided into districts : — 
ng. dešas ihe Gupta inscri] Pax | mus i 
(biu, Dabbala (Dah edkoi 
di: armadayor va "ipe d de n 


The empire was divi 
(Degas, Bhuktis, etc.) WÉ 
Pradeáas or Vishayas. „A 
mention Sukulidega. F4 
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later times) and * Kālw % 
perhaps to be placed under this category. ime. ae š 
Among Bhuktis we have reference to P idra-v ardi a 
bhukti, Tirabbukti, Nagara bhakti, Srāvasti biukti and Aich 
chiatr& bhukti. Among Pradēšas or Vishayas_t — s 
made òf  Láta-vishays, Tripurī-vishaya, Arikina ( alled — 
Pradeša in Samudra Gupta s Eran inscription, — ist | ja 
in that of Toramāņa)| Antarvedt, Val: avi, (2) Kot 
varsha, Mahāklfushi a (?) and Enndadhani To Ee 
The Deśas were governed i y officers called Goptris 
dhes (cf. Sarveshu Deśeshu vidb&ya. os et 
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ere governed by Uparika, Mal 


were sometimes pringes of the Imperial family — 





"mentioned in a DAWO larpur plig, Govinda Gupta, Gove 
of Tirabhukti meépiioned in tlie Rasārh seals and G a 
toha Gupta). "Bae office of? Vishaya-pati or Dist 
Officer was held byr peris! officihis like ihe Kumār-āmāt 
und Avyuktaka, as vel! as by. fe ude tory Malajas fe Cof. 
\fatrivishnu). ^C rn. of the V ishayay atis (e.g | fic | 
of Antarvedi) were @rectly under .he4 /mperor, while oM ers. 
cag, those of Kotigacsha, Arikina ard Tripuri) were uma 

provincial Governor The Gover nora, and District € —— 
were no doubt helped by officials and functionaries” — 
the e lue. ipao adi AAS (app ar * "s 
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Rev.: 19295, July. 1555; which men ` xui 
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— Police officials), Nagara$reshthi(guild-president ?), Sartha- 
| vāha -(lit. merchant), Pratha akulika (the chief artisan ?), ` 
 Prathama-kāyastha (the chief scribe), Pusta-pàla (record-' ^x 
keeper ?) and others. Every Vishaya consisted of a 
number of ‘‘ grāmas '' or villages which were administered 
by the Gramikas, Mahattaras or Bhojakas. š: 

Outside the limits of the Imperial' provinces lay the 
vassal kingdoms and republics, mentioned in the Allahabad 
prašasti and other documents. 

The Basārh seals throw some interesting sidelight on 
the provincial and municipal government as well as the 
economic organisation of the province of Tirabhukti. 
The province was apparently governed by prince Govinda 
Gupta, a son of the Emperor by the Mahādevī Sri ` 
Dhruva-svāmini, who had his capital'at Vaišāli. The sealsš 
mention several officials like the Uparika (Governor), the - 
Kumār-āmātya,' the Mahā-pratihāra (the great chamber- 
lain), the Maha-danda-nayaka (the great general), the 
Vinaya-sthiti-sthapaka (the censor), and the Bhatāšvapati 
(lord of the army and cavalry), and the following offices, 
e.g., Yuvarāja-pādiya Kumār-āmātya-ādhikaraņa (office of 
the Minister of His Highness the Crown Prince, according 
to Vogel), Rana-bhāņdāgār-ādhikaraņa (office of the chief 
treasurer of the war department), Baladhikarana (office of 
the chief of the military forces), Dandapas-adhikarana 
(office of the chief of Police), Tira-bhukty-Upārik-ādhikaraņa 
(office of the governor of Tirhut), Tirabhuktau Vinaya- „ 
sthiti-sthāpak-ādhikaraņa (office of the censor [?] of Tir- 
hut), Vaisaly-adhishthan-adhikarana (office of the governor 
of Vaisali), Sri-parama-bhattāraka-pādiya Kumār-āmāty- 
ādhikaraņa (office of the minister of the Prince, or minister 
in charge of Princes, or junior minister waiting on His 
Majesty). | - 

= 
£ i 1 jt ma 


- EUN act ay mean here (1) ministur of the Prince, (2) miuisler in charge of Princes, 
3 * mor minister whose father i» alive. But cf. Ep. Ind., X, 49; XV, 302.f. 
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ITH THE DECCAN 


j The | reference to the | Parishad of Udānakūpa, show 
PT that the Parishad still 4 rmed an important element c 
>; the Hindu machinery of 8 jvernment. The mention of the 
corporation of — fonts, traders and chief of the |, 
group of artisans or ot: rs ies (Sreshthī sārthavāba- 
kulīka-nigama) is of ir üdents of economics. Ne 
4 Chāndy» G apita ast two queens, Dhruvadevi 
and Kuberan&gi.. n Yas the m ther of 
- Govinda Gupta and. apta Í. The ad qi 
was mother ot. š : who became : 
Vākāūtakas and gave 
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first 
umārā 
Prabhāvašt 
j birth to. $ Divākārasenā, Dame 

=~ sena and  Pravaras s na TT. " Certain medieval < ae « 
‘© the Kanarese countr claimed descent from Chand. : 
_ The origin of these Ychiefs is probably to be — 
unrecorded advent Yes of Vikraroüditya in the Jecc. 7 
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Jr s Kumara Gupta 1 M ahendraditya. 


wŠ ' 

Chandra Gupta II’s successor was Kumara Gupta I 
Mahendraditya’ whose certain dates range from A.D. 
415 to A.D. 455. His extensive coinage, and the wide 
distribution of his inscriptions show that he was able to 
retain his father’s empire including the western provinces. 
One of his viceroys, Chiratadatta, g werned Pundravardhana 
Bhukti or north Bengal;* another viceroy, prince Ghatot- 
kacha Gupta governed the province of Eran which included 
Tumbavana;* a third viceroy or feudatory, Bandhuvarman, 
governed Dašapura.* The Karamadāņde inscription of A.D. 
436 mentions Prithivishena who was a Mantrin and Kumār- 
amatya, and afterwards Maha-baladhikrita or general under 
Kumara Gupta, probably stationed in Oudh. 

Like his father, Kumara was a tolerant king. During his 
rule the worship of Svàmi Mahāsena (Kārttikeya), Buddha, 
Siva in the liñga form, and the sun, as well as that of 
Vishnu, flourished peacefully side by side.* 

The two notable events of Kumāra/s reign are: the cele- 
bration of the horse sacrifice (evidenced by the rare Asva- 
medha type of his gold coinage), and the temporary eclipse 
of the Gupta power by the Pushyamitras. The reading 
Pushyamitra in the Bhitari inscription is, however, not 
accepted by some scholars because the second syllable of 
this name is damaged." Mr. H. R. Divekar in his article 

! Also called Sri Mahendra, Aévamedba Mahendra, Ajita Mahendra, Simha 
Mahendra, Sri Mahendra Sirhha, Mahendra Kumara, Sithba Vikrama (Allan, Gupta 
Coins, p. 80), Vyüghra-bala-parákrama, and Sr! Pratüpa, 

: a ie Dieoterpur plates of the years 124 and 129. 

A.D. 485. — arde, Ind. Ant., 1920, p. 114, Tumain Inscription of the year 116, i.e., 


i i Mandasor Inscription of A.D. 437-38. Bhide suggests (JBORS., VII, March, 

t p. 33f.) that Visva-varman of Gupta Ins. No. 17 is an independent king, who 

d asd ced Ory before his nameaske of Ins. No. 18, who is a feudatory (Goptri) of 

D. — 2 Majumdar points out that even Visva-v arman of Ins. No. 17 must be 
| ara-varman of V.S. 161 (= A.D. 404-05). | 


go Cf. the Bilsadj, Mankuwār, Karamudande, and Mandasor inscriptions, 


^ 9 Cf . Fleet, cn. (P ön ^ 
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" Pusyamitras in Gupta Pēriod '' makes the plausible 
emendation Yudhy=amitramé=ca for Dr. Fleet's- reading 
Pusyamitrārhš = ca in CIIJ]!, p.55. It is admitted on 
all hands that during the’ foncluding years of Kumāra's 
reign the Gupta empire | "had been made to totter.” 
Whether the reference im the: inscription is simply to 
Amitras (enemies), or to Fushyamitras, cannot be satisfac- 
torily determined.. We should, however, remember in this 
connection that 4 peopl} called Pushyamitra is actually 
referred to in the Vishnu Puriaa and probably also in the 
Jain Kalpasūtra.” The fallen fortunes of the mies Tamily 
were restored by prince fkanda Gupta.’ ' 
>: Kumāra's chief quén was Anantadevi. He had a least 
two sons, viz., Pura Gfpta, son of Anantadevi, and Skanda 
Gupta the name of whgse mother is not given in the inscrip- | 
tions. Hiuen Tsang falis Buddha Gupta (Fo-to-kio-to) or 
« Budha Gupta,’ a son pf Sakraditya. The only predecessor 
11 of Budha Gupta whi had this titie was Kumara Gupta I 
who is called Maheglraditva on coins. Mahendra is the 
eas Sakra. The }se of synonymqus terms ag names was 
nd unknown in the Gupta period. Vikramaditya was also 
called Vikramanka, JF kanda Gupta is.called both Vikramā- ~ 
diya and Kramadityg both the word; meaning “sun of S 
power.” If Sakradg,. of Hiuen Tsang be identical with | 
Mahendraditya. or Ņumāra I, Badhe Gupta was a son 
‘ol Kumaára. Anotliļi son of the latter was apparently ka 
Ghatotkacha Gupta. < 
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rar Institute, 1919-20, wor. 3 SBE.. XXII, $13. 
IN CD. 

hae been restored as Baddbs Gupt». Bot we have 
‘ding the existence of a  kioz named Būddbe Gupta 


! Annals of the Bhanc 
3 (Cf, the Bhitart Ine 
4 The pame Fo-to-kic 


no independent evidenco | 
«boat this period. The syug@oniem of his suceessor's successor Bālādītya with 





Mihirakuls indicstea that b@ oo Meant was pPīldh» G ipts, ace p. 399 post. Of. T 
also Ind. Anf, 1886, 25Tn, 4 | 
[A Cf.-the Tamsin I NĒ cn reférred to by Mr. Gurie; also the Basarili senl 
— — pis 
Ņ 49 
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TAI. Skanda Gupta Vikramaditya. 


In an interesting paper real before the members of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Dr. R. C. Majumdar suggested 
that after Kumāra's death there was a fratricidal struggle - 
in which Skanda Gupta came of victorious after defeating 
his brothers ircluding Pura Gupta, the rightful claimant, 
and rescued his mother just as Ķrishņa rescued Devaki.' 
Dr. Majumdar says that the omi sion of the name of the 
mother of Skanda Gupta in the Bihar Stone Pillar and 
Bhitari Inscriptions indicates that ihe was not a Mahadevi, 
and Skanda was not the rightful her. The rightful heir of 
Kumara was Pura Gupta, the son E the Mahadevi Ananta- 
devi. 

We should, however, remember jhat there was no rule 
prohibiting the mention of non-Mahidevis in inscriptions. 
The mother of Prabhāvati, Kuberanāģā, was not Chandra 
Gupta II's Mahadevi. Nevertheless (she is mentioned . in 
the inscriptions of her daughter. On the other hand the 
names of queens, the mothers of king S, were sometimes 
omitted.“ In the genealogical S, of the Banskhera 
and Madhuban plates the name of Yisomati as Harshi’s 
mother is not mentioned, but in the Spnpat seal she is me?- 
tioned both as the mother of Rajya-wrdhana and as tle. 
mother of Harsha. The Pala inscripions mention Lajj:, 
the queen of Vigraha Pala I, and motļer of Narayana Pala, 
but do not mention the queen of Narayana Pala, 
who was the mother of Rajya Pala. They again mention 
Bhāgyadevī, the queen of Rajya Pala tnd mother of Gopāla 
AT. In the Banagad Inscription of Méhi Pala I we have a 
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? 1 cf. the Bhituri Inscription. ? 
4 ic^ 2 Tbe name of the father of a reigning 5i w 


E Kielhorn' a N: ‘Ine. Nos. 464, 408). also sometimes omitted (cf. 
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_j@vidence of coins and inscrip- 
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f Skanda was the restoration 
om an Y inseriptioval pass we. Ti 
Jj to restore the fallen `í 
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night sleeping. bh the bare earth. Line twelve 
ritarit Inscriptifn tells that when | Kumara 
ained he skies, Skanda congnered bis 
x n his arfos. From the context ¥ 
"s were t Poshyamitras ** who 
rer and wea ai 


















hed darelopāši EG | 
The struggle witi 1 the Pusfyamitras was | | 
by conflicts, with tk Hūņas" and probably also with "n. 
the Vākātakas in which the emporor was presumsbly | 
. victorious in the jjnd. The invasion of thé- Hügas -~ 
- took place not jater Jaan A.D. 458 if we identify + them > Ë 
with Sow! Miechch M ‘of the Junāgadh inscription. The ` 
dhpry over the Miechcbhag is preserved 
P ikraiadiiya, son of Mabendraditya 
fdeva's Kntbàa-sarit-sügara." — Central 
ita seem to have been the vulnerable i 
| empire. The Bakighat plates * refer 
"to Narendrasena | lienem son of Skagda Gupta's cousin 
/Pravarasena | —— ** Kosala Mekslā- M. ilav-ad bipaty- 
E abbyarchita SAs ik Yhe Junagadh inscription tells ' us 
iS he (Skanda) , iberated for days and nights *beíore 
making up his gind who could be trusted with the 
I pr task of fuarding the jand& of the Surāshļras.” 


+ Am, ates v iF. 199 ; ef. ileen CI.. p. 69: 
“Vinay un'tair- vvikramēy > kramen> 


Pretidinam tiyorādlp sito: yena 15! Ih 
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— pains to appoint a MEA Wardéus — 
"to protect hie dominions from. Mature invasion. Mises P | Sn 
these “Wardens was Parnadatte! governor of Sù .— — — 


Tu spite of all his efforts Skand upta could not save the 
westernmost part of his empit from future troubles. 
Doring his lifetime he, no obt, retained his hold over 
Suráshira and the adjoining porti s of Malwa. But his 
successors do not appear to have been $o fortunate. Not. 
_ a single inscription has yet been diķcovered which shows 
that Surāshtira and western Mal v formed parts of the 
Gupta empire after the death of Skynda ‘Gupta. On the 
contrary Harishena Vakataka, gran$son of Nāarendrasena, 
claims victories over Lita and Avati, besides Trikuta, 
Kuntala, Andhra, Kalinga, and Kosal yen the Maitrakas 
of Valabhi gradually assume independé nee. 

The later years of Skanda séem to faye been tranquil Í 
The emperor was helped in the wo * of administration by | 
4 number of ab le governors like Pargac hita, viceroy of the !; 
west, Sarvaniga, Vishayapati of (Mūhrvēdi or the Doāb, 
and Bhimavaʻman, thé ruler off te Kosim region. 
eChakrapfilita, son of Parnadatta, rest ed in A.D. 457-8 
the embankment forming” the lake X aršana whieh -had 
burst two years previously. The em or continued the 
tolerant policy of his forefathers. Ubself a Vaishnava, 
he and ‘his officers did not — ther faiths, e.g, 
Jainism and solar worship. The peopl Were also. tolerant, . : | 
The kahaum inscription. commemorai¢ the erection of ; 
Jaina images bya person ** fult of affeetiin for Drühmanas. we 
The Indore plate records a deed by a A : hana * endowing 
a lamp i in à temple of the Sun. , S S A— 1 
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` 
TTE Gurra EMPIRE (continued): THE LATER GUPTAS.' 


Vasvaukasārāmatibhūya sahazn 
Saurājya vaddhotsavayā bibhūtyā 
* . " 


Sati prapannā karundmavastham 
—Raghuvamsam. 


1. Survival of the Gupta Power after Skanda Gupta. 


It is now admitted by all scholars that the reign of 
Skanda Gupta ended about A.D. 467." When he passed 
away the empire declined * but did not wholly perish. We 
“have epigraphic as well as literary evidence of the conti- 
nuance of the Gupta empire in the latter half of the fifth 
as well as the sixth and seventh centuries A.D. The 
Damodarpur plates, Sarnath Inscriptions * and the Eran 
epigraph of Budha Gupta prove that from A.D. 477 to 


Malwa. The Betul plates of the Parivrajaka Maharaja 
Sarnkshobha dated in the year 199 G.E. (Srimati pra- 
varddhdmāna-vijaya-rājye satvatsara-Sate nava-navaty- 
uttare Gupta-nripa-rājya-bhuktau), t.e., 515 A.D., testify” 
to the fact that the Gupta sway at this period was acknow- 
ledged in Dabhala, which included the Tripuri Vishaya 
(Jabbalpur region).* Another inscription of Sarhkshobha 
found in the valley near the village of Khoh in Baghēl- 
khand, dated in A.D. 525, proves that the Gupta empire 
included the Central Provinces even in A.D. 528.5 
Fifteen years later the grant of a village in the Kotivarsha 


| Smith, the Oxford History of India, additions and corrections, p. 171, end. 
2 For the causes of decline, sce Calcutta Review, April, 1930, pp. 36 (T. 

3 A.S.I. Report, 1914-15. 

4 Ep. Ind., VIII, pp. 284.87, Pabhālā = later Dabala. 

5 Fleet, CTI., II, pp- 113-16, 





— of IP ASESOR ‘during the reign of 
Parama-daivata Parama-bhattāraka Mahārājādhirāja Sri 
............Gupta,”” * shows that the Gupta empire at 
this period included the eastern as well as the central 
provinces. "Towards the close of the sixth century a Gupta 
king, a contemporary of Prabhākara-vardhana of the 
Pushpabhūti * family of Srikantha (Thanésar), was 
ruling in Malava.* Two sons of of this king, Kumara Gupta 
and Madhava Gupta were appointed to wait upon the 
princes Rājya-vardhana and Harsha of Thānēsar. From 
the Aphsad inscription of Ādityasēna we learn that the 
fame of the father of Madhava Gupta, the associate of 
Harsha,’ marked with honour of victory in war over 
Susthitavarman, king of Kāmarūpa, was constantly sung 
on the banks of the river Lohitya or Brahmaputra. This 
indicates that even in or about A.D. 602 (the time of 
Prabhākara-vardhana) the sway of the Gupta dynasty ex- 
tended from Mālava to the Brahmaputra.’ 


Q 


t Ep. Ind., XV, p. 113 ff. Corrected in Ep. Ind., XVII (Jan., 1924), p. 193. 

2 The correct spelling is probably Pusbyabhüti (Ep. Ind., I. 68). 

 Mjlava seems to have been under the direct rule of the Guptas in the sixth 
and seventh centuries. Magadba was probably administered by local rulers like 
*Mabár&ja Kumārāmātya Nandana (A.D. 551-2?) of the Amauna plate, and the 
Varmans (cf. Nāgārjuvi Hill Cave Ins., CTI., 226; also Pūrņavarman mentioned 
by Hiuen Teang and Dova-varb)an, IA., X, 110) For a detailed diacussion see Ray 
Chaudburi, JBORS,, XV, parts ii and sv (1929, p. 651 f), The precise location 
and extent of tbe Málava of the later Guptas cannot be determined. In Ep. Ind. 
V. 290, the Dagdjanáyaka Anantap4la, a feudatory of Vikramáditya VI, is said tohave 
subdued the Sapta Mālava countries up to the Himālaya Mountains. This proves 
that there were as Many às seven countries called Mšlava (cf. also Rice, Mysore and 
Coorg, 46). These were probably ; (1) Mo-la-po (Mālavaka-āhāra of Valabhi grants) 
on the Mahi governed by the Maitrakas. (2) Avanti ruled by the Katachchuria or 
Kalachuris of the Abhona plates (sixth century) and by a Brāhmaņa family in the 
time of H. Teang. (3) Pürva. Málava (round Bhilsa), (4) District round Prayāga. 
(5) Fatebpur District in U.P. (6) Cis-Butlej districts of the Pafijab. (7) Some 
Himálayan territory. The later Guptas probably held (3) and (4). 

4 Cf. Hoernle in JRAS., 1903, 561. 

5 An allusion to the later Guptas seems to occur in the Küdambari of Bana 
— * says that the lotus feet of Kubera, the poet's great-grandfather, were wor- 

by many a Gupta. š | 
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In the first half of the seventh century the Gupta 
power was no doubt overshadowed by that of Harsha. But 
after the death of the great Kanauj monarch, the Gupta 
J empire was revived by Ādityasēna, son of Mādhava Gupta, 
who ‘‘ruled the whole earth up to the shores of the 
oceans," performed the  ASvamedha and other great 
sacrifices and assumed the titles of Parama-bhāttāraka 
and Mahārājādhirāja. 
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II. Pura Gupta and Narasimha Gupta Bālāditya. 


We shall now proceed to give an account of Skanda 
Gupta’s successors. The immediate successor of Skanda 
Gupta seems to have been his brother Pura Gupta. The 
existence of this king was unknown till the discovery of 
the Bhitari seal of Kumara Gupta II in 1889, and its 
publication by Smith and Hoernle.' This seal describes 
Pura Gupta as the son of Kumara I by the queen 
Anantadevi, and does not mention Skanda Gupta. The 
mention of Pura Gupta immediately after Kumara with 
the prefix Tat-pād-ānudhyāta does not necessarily prove 
that Pura Gupta was the immediate successor of his 
father, and a contemporary and rival of his brother or 
half-brother Skanda Gupta.* In the Manahali grant 
Madanapāla is described as Sri-Rāmapāla-Deva-pād-ānu- 
dhyata, although he was preceded by his elder brother 
Kumārapāla. In Kielhorn's Northern Inscription No. 
39, Vijayapila is described as the successor^"of Kshitipāla, 
although he was preceded by his brother Devapala (Ins. 
No. 31). Dr. Smith has shown that Skanda ruled over 
the whole empire including the eastern and the central as 
well as the western provinces. There was no room fora 
rival Mahārājādhirāja in Northern India during his reign. 
He was a man of mature years at the time of his death 

| JASB., 1889, pp. 84-105. 

2 The omission of Skanda's name in the Bhitari seal of his brother's grandson 
does not necessarily imply that the relations between him and Pura's family were 
unfriendly. The name of Pulakeģin II ia omitted in an inscription of his brother 
and Yuvārāja Vishpuvardbana (Satara grant, Ind. Ant., 1890, p. 227f.). The name of 
Bhoja II of the Imperial Pratibara dynasty is not mentioned in the Partabyarh 
Inscription of his nephew Mahendrapāla II, but it is mentioned in an inscription. 
of bis brother Vināyakapāla, the father of Mabhendrapüla. Besides, there was no 
custom probibiting the mention of tbe name of a rival uncle or brother. Mangaleáa 
and Govinda II are mentioned in the inscriptions of their rivals and their descen- 


dants. On the other hand even an ancestor of a reigning king was sometimes 
omitted, e.g., Radrasena II is omitted in one Ajant4 inscription, Dharapatta is omitted 


‘in his son's inscription (Kielhorn, N. Ins., No. 464), 
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cir. A.D. 467. His brother and successor Pura Gupta, 
too, must have been an old man at that time. It is, 
therefore, not at all surprising that he had a very short 
reign and died sometime before A.D. 473 when his grand- 
son Kumara Gupta II was ruling. Pura Gupta’s queen 
was Sri Vatsadevi, the mother of Narasimha Gupta 
Bālāditya. 

The coins of Pura Gupta have the reverse legend 
Sri Vikramah. Allan identifies him with king Vikramā- 
ditya of Ayodhya, father of Bālāditya, who was a patron 
of Buddhism through the influence of Vasubandhu. The 
importance of this identification lies in the fact that it 
proves that the immediate successors of Skanda Gupta 
had a capital at Ayodhya probably till the rise of the 
Maukharis. If the spurious Gayā plate is to be believed 
Ayodhya was the seat of a Gupta Jaya-skandhavara as 
early as the time of Samudra Gupta. 

The principal capital of Baladitya and his successors 
appears to have been Kāšī.* The evidence of the Bharsar 
hoard seems fo suggest that a king styled Prakāšāditya 
came shortly after Skanda Gupta. Prakāšāditya may have 
been a biruda of Pura Gupta Sri Vikrama, or of his 
grandson Kumara Kramāditya, preferably the latter as * 
the letters Ku seem to occur on Prakāšāditya's coins. 
That the same king might have two ‘‘ Aditya '" names is 
proved by the cases of Skanda Gupta (Vikramaditya and 
Kramāditya) and Silāditya Dharmāditya of Valabhi. 

Pura Gupta was succeeded by his son Narasimha 
Gupta Bālāditya. This king has been identified with king 
Baladitya whose troops are represented by Hiuen Tsang 
as having imprisoned the tyrant Mibirakula. [t has been / 
overlooked that Hiuen Tsang’s Bālāditya was the imme- 
diate successor of Tathagata Gupta” who was himself the 


1 CII., 285. 
3 Life of Hiuen Tsang, p. 111. Si-yu-ki, H, p. 165. 
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immediate successor of Budha Gupta’ whereas Narasiri- 
ha Gupta Bālāditya was the son and successor of Pura 
Gupta who in his turn was the son of Kumara Gupta I 
and the successor of Skanda Gupta. The son and successor 
of Hiuen Tsang's Baladitya was Vajra * while the son and 
successor of Narasirnha was Kumāra Gupta II. It is 
obvious that the conqueror of Mihirakula was not the son 
of Pura Gupta but an altogether different individual.” The 
existence of several kings of the Madhyadēša having the 
biruda Bālāditya is proved by the Sarnath Inscription of 
Prakataditya.* Narasimha Gupta must have died in or 
about the year A.D. 473. He was succeeded by his son 
Kumāra Gupta II Kramāditya by queen Maha-lakshmi-devi. 


| Fo-to-kio-to. Beal, Fleet and Watters render the term by Buddha Gupta, a 
name unknown to Gupte epigraphy. The synchronism of his grandson Bālāditya 
with Mibirakula proves that Budha Gupta is meant, see p. 399 post. 

2 Yuan Chwang, II, p. 165. 

3 Mr. Bhaffasáli, who upholds the identification of Hiuen Tsang's Bālāditya 
With the sou of Para Gupta, not only ignores the evidence of the Life of Hiuen Tsang, 
P- 111, but makes the astounding suggestion that Vajra was a family name. 

4 CIL, p. 285. A Bālāditya is mentioned in the Nalanda Stone Inscription of 
Yaéovarman (Ep. Ind., 1929, Jan., 38). 
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III. Kumara Gupta II. 


Kumara Gupta II has been identified with the king 
of that name mentioned in the Sarnath Buddhist Image 
inscription of the year 154 G.E., ie., A.D. 473-74. 
Messrs. Bhattasāli and R. G. Basak think that the two 
Kumara Guptas were not identical. The former places 
Kumāra, son of Narasimha, long after A.D. 500. But his 
theory is based upon the doubtful identification of Narasimha 
with the conqueror of Mihirakula. According to Mr. Basak 
Kumara of the Sarnath Inscription was the immediate 
successor of Skanda. In his opinion there were two 
rival Gupta lines ruling simultaneously, one consisting 
of Skanda, Kumara of Sarnath and Budha, the other 
consisting of Pura, Narasitnha and his son Kumara 
of the Bhitari seal But there is not the slightest 
evidence of the disruption of the Gupta empire in the 
latter half of the fifth century A.D. On the contrary 
inscriptions prove that both Skanda and Budha ruled 
over the whole empire from Bengal to Western India. 
There is thus no cogent reason for doubting the identity 
of Kumara of the Bhitari seal with his namesake of the 
Sarnath inscription. 

Kumara IPs reign must have terminated in or about 
the year A.D. 476-77, the first known date of Budha 
Gupta. The reigns of Pura, Narasimha and Kumara II 
appear to be abnormally short, amounting together to only 
ten years (A.D. 467-77). This is by no means a unique 
case. In Vengī three Eastern Chalukya Monarchs, viæ., 
Vijayaditya LV, his son Ammarāja I, and Ammarüja's 
son, another Vijayāditya, ruled only for seven years and 
six and a half months. In Kašmira six kings Süravarman, 


1 Dacca Review, May and June, 1920, pp. 54.57. 
2 Hultzsch, SII., Vol. I, p. 46. 
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I, Partha, Sambhuvardhana, Obakravarman, Unmattāvanti 
and Sūravarman LI; ruled within six years (A.D. 933-939); 
and three generations of kings, viz., Yašaskara, his uncle 


Varņata, and his son Samgrümadeva ruled for ten years 
(A.D. 939-949). 
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IV. Budha Gupta. 


For Budha Gupta, the successor of Kumara II, we 
have a number of dated inscriptions and coins which prove 
that he ruled for about twenty years (A.D. 477-96). 
We learn from Hiuen Tsang that he was a son of Sakra- 
ditya. The only predecessor of Budha Gupta who had 
that title was Kumara Gupta I Mahendraditya (Mahendra 
=Sakra). It seems probable that Budha was the youngest 
son of Kumara I, and consequently a brother or half- 
brother of Skanda and Pura. Fleet correctly points out 
that the name of Sakraditya’s son as given by Hiuen Tsang 
is Fo-to-kio-to, i.e., Buddha Gupta and not Budha Gupta. 
Similarly Watters points out that Punna-fa-tan-na of the 
pilgrim is equivalent to Punya-vardhana and not Pundra- 
vardhana. But just as there is no proof of the existence 
of a place called Punya-vardhana apart from the well- 
known  Pundra-vardhana, so there is no proof of the 
existence of a Gupta king named Buddha apart from 
the well-known Budha Gupta. The synchronism of Fo- 
to-kio-to’s grandson Bālāditya with  Mihirakula proves 
that Budha, Gupta is meant. If Fo-to-kio-to is identi- 
fied with Budha Gupta, and his father Sakr&ditya with 
Mahendraditya (Kumara Gupta I), we understand why 
Fa Hien, who visited India in the time of Chandra 
Gupta II, father of Kumara Gupta I Mahendraditya, 
is silent about the buildings at Nalanda constructed by 
Sakrāditya and Budha Gupta about which Hiuen Tsang 
(7th century A.D.) speaks so much. 

Two copper-plate inscriptions, discovered in the village 
of Damodarpur in the district of Dinājpur, testify to the 
fact that Budha Gupta’s empire included Pundravar- 
dhana bhukti (North Bengal) which was governed by 
his viceroys (Uparika Maharaja)  Brahmadatta and 
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Jayadatta.' The Sarnath inscription of A.D. 476-77 proves 


his possession of the Kasi country. Im A.D. 484-85 
the erection of a Dhvaja-stambha by the Maharaja Mātri- 
vishnu, ruler of Eran, and his brother Dhanyavishnu 
while Budha Gupta was reigning, and Maharaja Surasmi- 
chandra was governing the land between the Kalindi and the 
Narmadā, indicates that Budha  Gupta's dominions 
included Central India as well as Kasi and Bengal. The 
coins of this emperor are dated in the year A.D. 495-6. 
They continue the types of the Gupta silver coinage; 
their legend is the claim to be lord of the earth and to 
have won heaven,—found on the coins of Kumāra I, and 
Skanda. 


» 


a 


t 


t To the reign of this Gupta king beldngs also probably the Pāhādpur plate of 


\.D. 478-79 (Mod. Rev., 1031, 150; Prabüsi, 1333, 671). 
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V. Successors of Budha Gupta. 


According to the life of Hiuen Tsang Budha Gupta was 
succeeded by Tathagata Gupta, after whom Bālāditya 
succeeded to the empire." At this period the supremacy of 
the Guptas in Central India was challenged by the Hun 
king Tēramāņa. We have seen that in A.D. 484-85 
a Maharaja named Matrivishpu ruled in the Arikina 
Vishaya (Eran) as a vassal of the emperor Budha Gupta. 
But after his death his younger brother Dhanyavishņu, 
acknowledged the supremacy of Toramāņa. The success 
of the Huns in Central India was, however, short-lived. 
In 510-11 we find a general name Goparāja fighting by 
the side of a Gupta king at Eran and king Hastin of the 
neighbouring province of Dabhala acknowledging the 
sovereignty of the Guptas. In 518 the suzerainty of the 
Guptas is acknowledged in the Tripuri vishaya. In the 
year 528-29 the Gupta sway was still acknowledged by 
the Parivrājaka Maharaja of Pabhālā. The Parivrājakas 
Hastin and Samkshūbha seem to have been the bulwarks 
of the Gupta empire in the Central Provinces. The 
Harsha Charita of Bama recognises the possession of 
Mālava by the Guptas as late as the time of Prabhakara- 
^ vardhana (cir. A.D. 600). There can be no doubt that the 
expulsion. of the Huns from Central India was final. 
The recovery of the Central Provinces was probably effected 
in the time of Baladitya whose troops are represented by 
Hiuen Tsang as having imprisoned Mihirakula, the son 
and successor of Toramana, and set him at liberty at the 
request of the Spoar Mother. The Hun King had to be 
content with a ‘‘small kingdom in the north: It is not 
improbable that Bālāditya was a biruda of the *' glorious 


1 Beal, Si-yu-ki, IT, p. 168; the Life, p. 111. ! Si-yu-ki, p. 171. 
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Bhanu Gupta, the bravest man on the earth, a mighty 
king, equal to Partha '' along with whom Goparāja went 
to Erāņ and having fought a '' very famous battle’’ died 
shortly before A. D. 510-11.’ 


Mihirakula was finally subjugated by the Janendra* 
Yašodharman of Mandasēr shortly before A. D. 533. Line 


6 of the Mandasēr Stone Pillar inscription? leaves the 
impression that in the time of Yasodharman Mihirakula 
was the king of a Himalayan country (** small kingdom 
in the north”), i.e.. KaSmira and that neighbourhood, 
who was compelled ‘‘ to pay respect to the two feet'' of 
the victorious Janendra probably when the latter carried 


^ t An inscription found at Guņšighara near Comilla discloses the existence of 


n king named (Vai) nya Gu (pta) who ruled in A.D. 506 and must have been also a 
contemporary of Mibirakula or of bis father (Prabāsi, 1338, 675). 

? Tbe ascription of the title of Vikramaditya to Yasodharman of Mandašor, 
and the representation of this chief ass ruler of Ujjain, the father of Siláditya of 
Mo-la-po, and the father-in-law of Prabhükara-Vardhana, are absolutely unwarranted. 
According to Father Heras (JBORS,, 1927, March, 8-9) the defeat of Mibirakula at the 
hands of Bālāditya took place after the Hun king's conflict with Yaéodharman. 
It should, however, be remembered that at the time of the war with Bālāditya 
Mihirakula was a paramount sovereign to whom the king of Magadha had been 
tributary, and with whom he dared not fight, being only anxious to conceal his poor 
person (Beal, Si-yu-ki, Vol. I, p. 168). 'Tbis is hardly possible after the Janendra 
of Mandasór had compelled the Hun “ to pay respect to his two feet," The victory 
of Bālāditya over Mihirakula was certainly not decisive. The ‘* loss of the 
royal estate " was only temporary, and the tyrant soon placed himself on > 
the throne of Kaémira and conquered Gandhāra (Beal, II, 171). To the court ` 
poet of Yašodharman Mibirakala was pre-eminently a king of the Himālayan region. 
This is clear from the following passage which was misunderatood by Fleet 
whose interpretation has been followed by Father Heras (p. 8 n) :— 

" He (Ysdéodharman) to whose feet respect was paid...by even that (famous) 
king Mibirakuls, whose head had never (previously) been brought into the humility 
of obeisance to any other save (the god) Sthānu (and) embraced by whose arms the 
mountain of snow falsely prides itself as being styled an inaccessible fortress." 
(Kielhorn in Ind. Ant., 1889, p. 219.) Kielhorn's interpretation waa accepted by 
Fleet. [The statement that Mihirakula"s head ‘‘ had never been brought .uto the 
humility of obeisance to any other save (the god) Sthānu '" shows that he refused 
to do homage to Bālāditya, and probably accounts for the order, given for bia 
execution by that king.) 


> CII., pp. 146-147; Jayaswal, The Historical Position of Kalki, p. 9. 
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his arms to “the mountain of snow the table lands of 
which are embraced by the Gangā.'' 

Yašūdharman claims to have extended his sway as 
far as the Lauhitya or Brahmaputra in the east. It is 
not improbable that he defeated and killed Vajra the 
son and successor of Bālāditya, and extinguished the 
viceregal family of the Dattas of  Pundravardhana. 
Hiuen Tsang mentions a king of Central India as the 
successor of Vajra. The Dattas who governed Pundra- 
vardhana from the time of Kumara Gupta I disappear 
about this time. But Yasodharman’s success must have 
been short-lived, because in A. D. 543-44, ten years after 
the Mandasër inscription which mentions the Janendra 
Yašodharman as victorious, the son (?) and viceroy of a 
Gupta parama-bhattaraka Mahārājādhirāja Prithivipati, 
and not any official of the Central Indian Janendra, was 
governing the Pundra-vardhana-bhukti, a province which 
lay between the Indian interior and the Lauhitya. 


— a D 
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VI. The Line of Krishna Gupta. 


The name of the Gupta emperor in the Damodarpur 
plate of A. D. 543-44 is unfortunately lost. The Aphsad 
inscription, however, discloses the names of a number of 
Gupta kings, the fourth of whom, Kumara Gupta (III), was 
a contemporary of Isānavarman Maukhari who is known 
from the Haraha inscription to have been ruling in A.D. 
554. Kumara Gupta III, and his three predecessors, viz., 
Krishna, Harsha and Jivita should probably be placed in 
the period between A.D. 510, the date of Bhanu Gupta and 
554 the date of Isimavarman. It is possible that one of 
these kings is identical with the Gupta emperor mentioned 
in the Damodarpur plate of 543-544.” The absence of 
highsounding titles like Mahārājādhirāja or Parama-bhat- 
taraka in the Slokas of the Aphsad inscription does not 
necessarily prove that the kings mentioned there were petty 
chiefs. No such titles are attached to the name of Kumara 
I in the Mandasor inscription, or to the name of Budha in 
the Eran inscription. On the other hand the queen of 
Madhava Gupta, one of the kings mentioned in the Aphsad 
inscription, is called Parama-bhattarika and Mahadevi in the 


' Dé Baraņārk epigraph. 


Regarding Krishüa Gupta we know very little. The 
Aphsad inscription describes him as a hero whose arm 
played the part of a lion, in bruising the foreheads of the 
array of the rutting elephants of (his) haughty enemy 
(driptarati), (and) in being victorious by (its) prowess over 
countless foes. The driptarati against whom he had to fight 
may have been Yasodharman. The next king Harsha had to 
engage in terrible contests with those who were “* averse 
to the abode of the goddess of fortune being with (him, 

! H, Sëatri, Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. 110 ff. NE 
ūmāra in the in. 


* Mr. Y. R. Gupte (Ind. Hist. Journal) reads the name of K 
scription of A.D. 543-41, but he identifies him with the son of Narasirbha Gupta. 
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her) own lord.’’ There were wounds from many weapons 
on his chest. The names of the enemies, who tried to deprive 
him of his rightful possessions, are not given. Harsha's 
son Jīvita Gupta I probably succeeded in re-establishing 
the power of his family. ‘* The very terrible scorching 
fever (of fear) left not (his) haughty foes, even though they 
stood on seaside shores that were cool with the flowing and 
ebbing currents of water, (and) were covered with the 
branches of plantaim trees severed by the trunks of elephants 
roaming through the lofty groves of palmyra palms; (or) 
even though they stood on (that) mountain (Himalaya) 
which is cold with-the water of the rushing and waving 
torrents full of snow.’’ The '' haughty foes '" on seaside 
shores were probably the Gaudas who had already launched 
into a career of conquest about this time and who are des- 
cribed as living on the sea shore (samudrāšraya) in the 
Haraha inscription of A.D. 554.' 

The next king, Kumara Gupta III, had to encounter 
a sea of troubles. The Gaudas were issuing from their 
** proper realm '' which was western Bengal as it bordered 
on the sea and included Karnasuvarna? and Rādhāpuri.* 
The lord of the Andhras who had thousands of three-fold 
rutting elephants, and the Sülikas who had an army of, 
countless galloping horses, were powers to be reckoned with. 
The Andhra king was probably Madhava-varman II of the 
Vishnukundin family who ‘crossed the river Godavari 
with the desire to conquer the eastern region.''* The Sülikas 
were probably the Chalukyas.” In the Mahakuta pillar 
inscription the name appears as Chalikya. In the Gujarat 
"records we find the forms Solaki and Solanki. Šūlika 


Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 110 et seq. 

M. Chakravarti, JASB., 1908, p. 274. 

Prabodba-chandrodaya, Act II. 

Dubreuil, AHD., p. 92. 

` 6 Tn the Bribat-Sarhbitā XIV. 8, the Saulikas are associated with Vidarbha. In 
JRAS., 1912, 128, we have à reference to Kulastambha of the Sulki family. 
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may be another dialectic variant. The Mahakuta pillar 
inscription tells us that in the sixth century A.D.,  Kirti- 
varman I of the ** Chalikya '' dynasty gained victories over 
the kings of Vanga, Anga, Magadha, etc. 

A new power was rising in the upper Ganges valley 
which was destined to engage in a death grapple with the 
Guptas for the mastery of northern India. This was the 
Mukhara or Maukhari ' power. The Maukharis claimed 
descent from the hundred sons whom king Asvapati got 
from Vaivasvata, i.e., Yama (not Manu). The family con- 
sisted of two distinct groups. The stone inscriptions of one 
group have been discovered in the Jaunpur and Bārā 
Banki districts of the United Provinces, while the stone 
inscriptions of the other group have been discovered in the 
Gaya district of Bihar. The Maukharis of Gayà namely 
Yajüavarman, Sārdūlavarman and  Anantavarman were a 
feudatory family. Šārdūla is expressly called sāmanta 
chūdāmaņi in the Barābar Hill Cave Inscription of his son.* 
The Maukharis of the United Provinces* were also pro- 
bably feudatories at first. The earliest princes of this 
family, viz., Harivarman, Adityavarman, and Tévaravarman 
were simply Mahārājas. Adityavarman’s wife was Harsha 
Gupta, probably a sister of king Harsha Gupta. The 
wife of his son and successor Ī$varavarman was also pro- 
bably a Gupta princess named Upa-Guptā. In the Harāhā 
inscription Īsānavarman, son of Ī$varavarman and Upa- 
Gupta, claims victories. over the Andhrās,, the Sulikas 


1 The family was called both Mukharā and Maukhari. ** Soma-Sirya-varmdéiviva 
Pushpabhüti Mukhara Vathéau,"’ “ Sakalabhuvana namaskrito Maukhari Vathéab ” 
(Harshacharita, Parab's ed., pp. 141, 146). Cf. also CII., p. 229. 

? OIL, p. 223. * 

3 In literature the Maukhāri line of U.P. is associated with the city of Kanauj 
which may have been the capital. C/. C. V. Vaidya, Mediaeval Hindu India, I, Pp- 
9, 33; Aravamuthan, the Kaveri, the Maukharis and the Samgam Age, p. 101. 

* The victory over the Andbras is also alluded to in the Jaunpur stone inscription 





CII. p. 230) which also seems to refer to a conflict with Dhārā, the capital of wost- 


ern Mūlavā (2). | 
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and the Gaudas and is the first to assume the [mperial 
title of Mahārājādhirāja. It was this which probably 
brought him into conflict with king Kumara Gupta III. 
Thus began a duel between the Maukharis and the Guptas 
which ended only when the latter with the help of the 
Gaudas wiped out the Maukbari power in the time of 
Grahavarman, brother-in-law of Harshavardhana. 

. We have seen that I$ünavarman's mother and grand- 
mother were Gupta princesses. The mother of Prabhākara- 
vardhana, the other empire-builder of the second half of 
the sixth century, was also a Gupta princess. It seems 
that the Gupta marriages in this period were as efficacious 
in stimulating imperial ambition’ as the Lichehhavi 
marriages of more ancient times. 

Kumara Gupta III claims to have ** churned that for- 
midable milk-ocean, the cause of the attainment of fortune, 
which was the army of the glorious Isinavarman, a very 
moon among kings.* This was not an empty boast, for 
the Maukhari records do not claim any victory over the 
Guptas. Kumara Gupta III's funeral rites took place at 
Prayüga which probably formed a part of his dominions. 

The son and successor of this king was D&modara 
Gupta. He continued the struggle with the Maukharis^* 
and fell fighting against them. ‘* Breaking up the 


1 Cf. Hoernle, JRAS., 1903, p. 557. 7 Aphsad Ins. 

3 The Maukhari opponent of Dàümodara Gupta was either Süryavarman or 
Šarvavarman (both being sons of Iéánavarman). A Süryavarman is described in the 
Sirpur stone inscription of Mahidiva Gupta as ` born in the unblemished family of 
the Varmans great on account of their Ādhipatya (supremacy) over Magadha.'" If 
this Süryavarman be identical with, or a descendant of, Süryavarman, the son of 
léánavarman, then it is certain that for a time the supremacy of Magadba passed 
from the bands of the Guptas to that of the Mavkharis. The Deo-Baraņārk Inserip- 
tion (S8bāhābad District) of Jivita Gupta II also suggests (CIT., pp. 216-215) that the 
Maukbaris Sarvavarman and Avantivarman held a considerable part of Mugadba 
some time after Bālāditya-deva. After the loss of Magadha the later Guptas were 
apparently confined to '' Mālava,"” till Mahāsena Gupta once more pushed his con- 
questa as far as the Lauhitya. 

. 
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proudly stepping array of mighty elephants, belonging to 
the Maukhari, which had thrown aloft in battle the troops 
of the Hunas (in order to trample them to death), he 
became unconscious (and expired in the fight).'' 

Dāmodara Gupta was succeeded by his son Mahasena 
Gupta. He is probably the king of Mālava mentioned in 
the Harsha-charita whose sons Kumara Gupta and Madhava 
Gupta were appointed to wait upon Rājya-vardhana and 
Harsha-vardhana by their father, king Prabhakara-vardhana 
of the Pushpabhūti family of Srikantha (Thānēsar). The 
intimate relation between the family of Mahāsena Gupta 
and that of Prabhākara-vardhana is proved by the Madhu- 
ban grant and the Sonpat copper seal inscription of Harsha 
which represent Mahāsena Gupta Devi as the mother of 
Prabhakara, and the Aphsad inscription of Ādityasēna 
which alludes to the association of Madhava Gupta, son of 
Mahāsena Gupta with Harsha. 

The Pushpabhiti alliance of Mahasena Gupta was pro- 
bably due to his fear of the rising power of the Maukharis. 
The policy was eminently successful, and during his reign 
we do not hear of any struggle with that family. But a 
new danger threatened from the east. A strong monarchy 
was at this time established in Kāmarūpa by a line of 
princes who claimed descent from Bhagadatta. King 
Susthitavarman* of this family came into conflict with 
Mahasena Gupta and was defeated. ““ The mighty fame 
of Mahāsena Gupta,’’ says the Aphsad inscription, “ mark- 
ed with honour of victory in war over the illustrious Susthi- 
tavarman.........is still constantly sung on the banks of the 
river Lohitya.'' 


I See the Nidhanapur plates. A writer in the JRAS, (1928) revives the thecry 
that Susthitavarman was à Maukbari and not a King of Kámarüpa. But no Mau- 
khari king of that name is known. The association of Susthitavarman with the river 
omae shows that the king of that name mentioned in the Nidbanapur plates 
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. . Between Mahāsena Gupta, the contemporary of 
Prabhākara-vardhana, and his youngest son Madhava Gupta — 
the contemporary of Harsha, we have to place a king 
named Deva Gupta II' who is mentioned by name in 
the Madhuban and Banskhera inscriptions of Harsha as 
the most prominent among the kings ''who resembled 
wicked horses’” who were all subdued by Rājya-vardhana. 
As the Gupta princes are uniformly connected with 
Mālava in the Harsha-charita there can be no doubt that 
the wicked Deva Gupta is identical with the wicked Lord 
of Malava who cut off Grahavarman Maukhari, and who 
was himself defeated ‘‘with ridiculous ease” by Rājya- 
vardhana. It is difficult to determine the position of 
Deva Gupta in the dynastic list of the Guptas. He may 
have been the eldest son of Mahasena Gupta, and an elder 
brother of Kumara Gupta and Madhava Gupta.” His 
name is omitted in the Aphsad list, just as the name of 
Skanda Gupta is omitted in the Bhitart list. 

Shortly before his death, king Prabhakara-vardhana had 
given his daughter Rajyasri in marriage to Grahavarman 
the eldest son of the Maukhari king Avantivarman. The 
alliance of the Pushpabhūtis with the sworn enemies of 
his family must have alienated Deva Gupta, who formed a e 
counter-alliance with the Gaudas whose hostility towards 
the Maukharis dated from the reign of ISànavarman. The 
Gupta king and the Gauda king, Sašānka, made a joint 
attack on the Maukhari kingdom. **Grahavarman was 
by the wicked lord of Mālava cut off from the living along 
with his noble deeds. Rājyašrī also, the princess, was 
confined like a brigand’s wife with a pair of iron fetters 
kissing her feet and cast into prison at Kanyakubja.’ 
«rhe villain, deeming the army leaderless purposes to 
invade and seize this country as well.” * Rājya-vardhana, 


1 The Emperor Chandra Gupta II was Deva Gupta I, 
3 Hoernle, JRAS., 1903, p. 562, 


52 


j Harshacharita, 
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though he routed the Mālava army ** with ridiculous ĉase,” 

was “‘allured to confidence by false civilities on the part 
of the king of Gauda, and then — — confiding and 
alone despatched in his own quarters.’’ 

To meet the formidable league between the "Guptas 
and the Gaudas, Harsha, the successor of Rājya-vardhana, 
concluded an alliance with Bhāskaravarman, king of 
Kāmarūpa, whose father Susthitavarman had fought 
against the predecessor of Deva Gupta. This alliance was 
disastrous for the Gaudas as we know from the Nidhanapur 
plates of Bhāskara. At the time of the issuing of the 
plates Bhaskaravarman was in possession of Karņasuvarņā, 
the capital of the Gauda king, Sasainka. The Gauda people, 
however, did not tamely acquiesce in the loss of their 
independence. They became a thorn in the side of 
Kanauj and Kāmarūpa, and their hostility towards those 
two powers was inherited by the Pala and Séna successors 
of Sasanka. 

During the long reign of Harsha, Madhava Gupta, 
the successor of Deva Gupta, remained a subordinate ally 
of Kanauj. After Harsha’s death the Gupta empire was 
revived by Adityasena, a prince of remarkable vigour and 

« ability, who found his opportunity in the commotion which 
followed the usurpation of Harsha’s throne by Arjuna(?). 
For this king we have a number of inscriptions which 
prove that he ruled over a wide territory extending to the 
shores of the oceans. The Aphsad, Shahpur and Mandar 
‚inscriptions recognise his undisputed possession of south 
and east Bihar. Another inscription, noticed by Fleet,' 
describes him as the ruler of the whole earth up to the 
shores of the oceans, and the performer of the Asvamedha 
and the other great sacrifices. The then Maukhari chief, 

š Bhogavarman, accepted the hands of his daughter and 





I CIL, P- 213 n, 
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presumably became his subordinate ally.' The Deo- 
Baraņārk inscription refers to the Jayaskandhāvāra 
of his great-grandson Jivita Gupta II at Gomatikottaka. 
This clearly suggests that the Later Guptas, and not the 
Maukharis, dominated about this time the Gomati valley in 
the Madhyadega. The Mandara inscription applies to 
Adityasena the titles of Paramabhattaraka and Maharajadhi- 
raja. We learn from the Shāhpur stone image inscription 
that he was ruling in the year A.D. 672-73. It is not 
improbable that he or his son Deva Gupta III is the Sakal- 
ottarā-patha-nātha, who was defeated by the Chalukya 
kings Vinayaditya (A.D. 680-696) and Vijayāditya.” 

We learn from the Dé6-Baranark inscription that 
Adityasena was succeeded by his son Deva Gupta (III), 
who in his turn was succeeded by his son Vishnu Gupta, 
who is probably identical with Visņu Gupta Chandrāditya 
of the coins.” The last king was Jivita Gupta II, son of 
Visnu. All these kings continued to assume imperial 
titles. That these were not empty forms appears from the 
records of the Western Chalukyas of Vātāpi which testify 
to the existence of a Pan-North Indian empire in the last 
quarter of the seventh century A.D. The only North 
Indian sovereigns (Uttarāpatha-nātha), who laid claim to , 
the imperial dignity during this period, and actually 
dominated Magadha and the Madhyadeša as is proved 
by the Aphsad and Dēū-Baraņārk inscriptions, were 
Adityasena and his successors." 

The Gupta empire was probably finally destroyed by 
the Gaudas who could never forgive Madhava Gupta's 
desertion of their cause. In the time of Xasovarman of 


Kielhorn, INI., 511. 
Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Part II, PP- 159, 368, 371 ° and Kendur plates. 


Allan, Gupta Coins, p. 145. 
For a curious reference to the Chālukyas and king Jih-kwan (' Sun army, hë: 


4 
Adityasena) see IA., X, 110. 









Kanauj, i.e., in n in the first half of the eighth e CaF AD., 
a Gauda king occupied the throne of Magadha.’ 

Petty Gupta dynasties, apparently connected with the 
imperial line, ruled in the Kanarese districts during the 
twelfth and the thirteenth centuries AD., and are 
frequently mentioned in inscriptions. Evidence of an 
earlier connection of the Guptas with the Kanarese 
country is furnished by the Tālagund inscription which 
says that Kākustha-varman of the Kadamba dynasty gave 
his daughters in marriage to the Guptas and other kings. 
In the sixth century A.D. the Vākātaka king Harishena, 
a descendant of Chandra Gupta II Vikramaditya through 
bis daughter Prabhāvati Gupta, is said to have effected 
conquests in  Kuntala, ie., the  Kanarese country.” 
Curiously enough the Gutta or Gupta chiefs of the 
Kanarese country claimed descent from Chandra Gupta 
Vikramaditya,” lord of Ujjayini.* 


1 Cf. tbe Gandavaho by Vākpatirāja. Banerji confounds the Gaudas with the 
Yater Guptas, but cf. the Harābā Ins. 

2 Jouveau-Dubreuil, AHD., p. 76. 

3 Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Part II, pp. 578-80. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, * A Peep into 
the Early History of India," p. 60. I owe this reference to Prof. Bhandarkar, | 

t The account of the Later Guptas was first published in the JASB,, 
1920, No. 7. | 
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Krishga Gupta " 
Harivarman 


| 
Harsha Gupta 
Jīvita Gupte I 
Kumara Gupta III 


— Gupta 
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Mahāsena Gupta 





Rājyavardhana I 


?Harsha — Adityavarman 





— 
Īfānavarman A.D. 554 — “` 
| 
= 
Süryavarman Sarvavarman 
Pusbyabhütis : 


Avantivarman ? 


?Mabüsena due = Kdityavardhana Grahavarman 


| 
Prabhükaravardhana 


Deva Gufta IT(?) Kumāra Gupta Manet Gupta = Šrimatī Devi | 





f 
Kdityasena = Kona Devi 





Bhogavarman= daughter 
Maukhari 
Vatsa Devi 


Jayadeva Parachakraküma 759 A.D. 
= Rajyamati, daughter of Harshadeva. 


| 
Krishņa 


R&jyavardhana II Harshavardhana  Rájysaóri- Grabavarman 


| Maukhari, 
daughters Dhruvasena II of Valabbi 


f 
Deva Gupta IIT = Kamalā Devi 
Vishnu Gupta — Ijjádevi 
Jivita Gupta II. 





APPENDIX A -" 
Tae RESULTS OF AáokKA's PROPAGANDA IN WESTERN AsrA ! 


The vast region beyond the western frontiers of India came within 
the geographical horizon of Buddhist writers as early as the Büveru 
Jātaka, aud possibly the Sussondi Jataka, and its princes figure not 
inconspicuously in Buddhist inscriptions of the third century B.C. 
The records of Ašoka show that the eyes of the imperial missionary 
of Magadha were turned more to the West than to the East ; and 
even the traditional account of early Buddhist proselytising efforts 
given in the chronicles of Ceylon, ? does not omit to mention the 
country of the Yonas where Mahārakkhita ‘‘ delivered in the midst 
of the people the * Kālakārāma suttanta,' in consequence of which a 
hundred and seventy thousand living beings attained to the reward 
of the path (of salvation) and ten thousand received the pabbdjja.'' It 
will perhaps be argued that the Yona country mentioned in the 
chronicles is to be identified with some district in the Kabul valley. 
and is not to be taken to refer to the realm of '' Antiochos,” the 
Yona king, and the kings, the neighbours of that Antiochos, namely, 
Ptolemy, Antigonos, Magas and Alexander,"’ mentioned in the 
second and the thirteenth Rock Edicts of Ašoka. Rhys Davids, in 
fact, is inclined to regard the declaration in these edicts about the 
success of Ašoka's missionary propaganda in the realms of Yona 
princes as.mere '' royal rhodomontade.'"  "' It is quite likely,” say? 
he, ‘‘ that the Greek kings are only thrown in by way of make- 
weight. as it were; and that no emissaries had been actually sent 
there at all.''* 


1 Extract from an article published in the Buddhistic Studies (ed. B. C. Law). 
- 3 Mahāvamsa, Cb. XII. 

3 Recently Dr. Jarl Charpentier has contributed a paper to A Volume of Indian 
Studies presented to Professor E. J. Rapson in which he sugges!a that ** Arntiyaka '' 
referred to by A£oka is Antiochos Soter (c. 251-61), and not his son Antiochos Theos 
(261-46). But his theory requires that Chandragupta ascended the throne in 927.5 
B. C., that he was identical with Xandrames and that the story of his visit to 
Alexander (recorded by Justin and Plutarch) is a myth. The theory is opposed not 
only to the evidence of Justin and Plutarch, but to the known facts sbout the 
ancestry of Chandragupta. 

4 Buddhist India, p. 298, 
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A 1 however, writing in the eleventh century A.D. says, 
——— — times Khurūsūn, Persis, Trak, Mosul, the country ur 
to the frontier of Syria, was Buddhistic, but then Zarathustra went 
forth from Ādharbaijān and preached Magism in Balkh (Baktra). 
His doctrine came into favour with king Gushtasp, and his son 
Isfendiyad spread the new faith both in East and West, both by 
force and by treaties. He founded fire-temples through his whole 
Empire, from the frontiers of China to those of the Greek Empire. 
The succeeding kings made their religion (i.e., Zoroastrianism) the 
obligatory state-religion for Persis and Irāk. In consequence, the 
Buddhists were banished from those countries, and had to emigrate 
to the countries east of Balkh...... Then came Islam.” The above 
account may not be Correct : in all its particulars. The statement 


that Buddhism flouri ia before. 
Zoroaster is clearly wrong. But the prevalence of the religion of 


Sakyamuni in parts of Western Asia in a period considerably anterior 
to Alberuni, and its supersession by Zoroastrinnism and Islam may 
well bē based upon fact. The antagonism of Buddhism to the fire- 
cult is hinted at in the Bhūridatta Jātaka (No. 543). It has even 
been suggested that Zoroastrian scriptures allude to disputes with 
the Buddhists.” 

Four centuries before Alberuni, Hiuen Tsang bore witness to the 
fact that Lang-kie (ka!-lo, a country subject to Persia, contained 
above 100 monasteries and more than 6,000 Brethren who applied 
themselves to the study of the Great and Little ‘‘ Vebicles.'' Persia 
(Po-la-sse) itself contained two or three Sanghūrāmas, with several 
‘hundred priests, who principally studied the teaching v the Little 
Vehicle according to the Sarvāstivādin school. The pātra of Sakya 
Buddha was in this country, in the King's palace.” 

The Chinese pilgrim did not probably personally visit Persia. 
But no doubt need be entertained regarding the existence of Buddhist 
communities and Sanghürümnas in Irān. Stein discovered a Buddhist 
monastery in *' the terminal marshes of the Helmund '' in Seistün.* 
Māni, the founder of the Manichman religion, who was born in A.D. 
215-16, at Ctesiphon in Babylonia, and began to preach his gospel 
probably in A.D. 242, shows unmistakable traces of Buddhist 















1 Sachau, Alberuni's India, Vol. I, p. 21. 

2 Bir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhiam, III, 450. 

3 Beal, Records of the Western World, vol. II, pp. 277-278; Walters, Yuan 
Chwang, LI, 257. 

$ Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, II, 3, 
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influuence.! In his book Shābūrgān (Shapurakhan) he speaks of the 
Buddha as a messenger of God. Legge and Eliot refer to a Mani- 
chean treatise which has the form of a Buddhist Sūtra., It speaks 
of Mani as the Tathagata and mentions Buddhas and the Bodhie 
sattva. In his History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon? Dr. 
Vincent Smith refers to a picture of a four-armed Buddhist saint or 
Bodbisattva in the guise of a Persian with black beard and whiskers, 
holding a thunderbolt (vajra) in his left hand, which had been found 
at a place called Dandān-Uilig in Turkistan. Such figures are un- 
doubtedly the products of a type of Buddhism which must have 
developed in Iran, and enjoyed considerable popularity as late as the 
eighth century A.D. which is the date assigned by Dr. Smith to the 
fresco or distemper paintings on wood and plaster discovered at 
Dandān-Uilig. 

It is dificult to say to what extent Buddhist literatyre made 
its influence felt in Westerm Asia. Sir Charles Eliot points out 
the close resemblance between certain Manichean works and the 
Buddhist Sutfas and the Pātimokkha, and says that according to 
Cyril of Jerusalem, the Manichwan scriptures were written by one 
Seythianus and revised by his disciple Terebinthus who changed his 
name to Boddas.* He finds in this ‘‘ jumble "' allusions to Buddha, 
Sakyamuni and the Bo-tree. It may further be pointed out that 
some Jdtaka tales show a surprising similarity to some of the stories 
in the Arabian Nights. The Samugga Jātaka (No. 436), for instance, 
tells the story of the demon who put his beautiful wife in a box and 
guarded her in this manner in order that she might not go astray. 
But this did not prevent her from taking pleasure with others. Thee 
tale in all its essentials recurs in the Arabian Nights,* 


1 Ibid, p. 440; The Dacca University Journal, Feb., 1926, pp. 108, 111; JRAS., 


1913, 69, 76, 81. 
2 P. 310. 
y Cf. Mc. Crindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, p. 185. 
“ Terebinthus proclaimed himself learned in all the wisd 5m of the Egyptians and 
that his name was no longer Terebinthus but that he was a new Buddha 


gave out 
Terebinthua was the disciple of 


(Buddas) and tbat he was born of a virgin. 
Scythianus, who was a Saracen born in Palestine and who traded with India, ° 

4 Oleott, Stories from the Arabian Nights, p. 3; Lane's Arabian Nights, pp. 8-9. 
A similar story ia found in Lambaka X, tarañga 8 of the Kathá-sarit-sá;ara ; Penzer, 
The Ocean of Story, Vol. V, pp. 151-153. ‘* So attachment to women, the result of 
infatuation, producea misery to all men. But indifference to them produces in the 


discerning emancipation from the bonds of existence,” 
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The Jātaka verse, 
“ He his true bliss in solitude will find, 
Afar from woman and her treachery '' 
— 
to the statement of the poet in the Arabian Nights: 


" Never trust in women; nor rely upon their vows; 


For their pleasure and displeasure depend upon their passions. 
for perfidy lurks within their 


a false affection; 
" clothing.'' 


They ofer 


Whatever may be the case at the present day, in times gone by, 
Western Asia was clearly not altogether outside the sphere of the 


intellectual and spiritual conquests of Buddhism. 





APPENDIX B 


A NOTE ON THE CHRONOLOGICAL RELATION oF KANISHKA 
AND HuDRADAMAN I. 


In IHO, v, No. 1, March, 1929, pp. 49-80, and JBORS, xv, 
parts i & ii, March-June, 1929, pp. 47-63, Mr. Hari Churan Ghosh and 
Professor Jaychandra Vidyalankar contributed two very interesting 
notes on the date of Kanishka. The latter upholds the theory of Dr. 
Sten Konow, fortified by the calculations of Dr. Van Wijk, that the 
great Kushān Emperor began his rule in A. D. 128-9, and criticises 
the view put forward in this work that Kanishka I's rule in the 
'" Lower Indus Valley '' (this, and not *' Sind," is the expression 
actually used) could not have synchronised with that of Rudradiman 
I, who “did not owe his position as Mahākshatrapa to anybody 
else.” The conclusions of.Professor Konow and Dr. Van Wijk are 
admittedly hypothetical, and little more need be said about them 
after the illuminating observations of Professor Rapson in JH AS, 
1980, January. pp. 186-202. Inthe present note we shall confine 
ourselves to an examination of the criticism of Professor Jayachandra 
Vidyalankara and Mr. Haricharan Ghosh of the views expressed in 
the preceding pages. 

The Professor has not a word to say about the contention that 
'* Kanishka's dates 1-23, Vásishka's dates 24-28, Huvishka's dates 51- 
60, and Vāsudeva's dates 74.08 suggest a continuous reckoning. In 
other words, Kanishka was the originator of an era. But we know of 
no era current in North- West India which commenced in the Second 

loentary A.D." He only takes considerable pain to prove that 
Rudradāman's sway over Sindhu-Sauvira (which he identifies with 
modern Sind) between 130 and 150 A.D. does not imply control over 
Sui Vihar and Multan, and consequently Kanishka's sovereignty over 
Sui Vibar in the year 11 of an era starting from 128-9 4.D., i.c., in 
or abo D.. is not irreconcilable with the rule of the Great 

| Satrap in Sindhu-Sauvira at about the same time. He is not obli 
vious of the difficulty of harmonising this limitation of Rudradiman’s 
power with the known fact of the Great Satrap's campaign against the 
Yaudheyas in the course of which he claims to have uprooted that 
powerful tribe ‘* in their country proper which was to the north of 
Sua Vihar '' and, according to the theory advocated by the Professor, 
'* formed part of Kanishka’s dominions " at that time. He meets 
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the difficulty by saying that '' the pressure of the Kausüna armies 
from the north had driven the Yaudheyas to the desert of Marwar.'' 
Such surmises to explain away inconvenient details, are, to say the 
‘least, rot convincing, especially in view of the fact that Maru finds 
separate mention in the inscription of Rudradàaman, as a territory 
under the rule of the mighty Satrap. 

But is the contention of the l'rofessor that Sindhu-Sauvira did not 
include the country up to Multān correct?  Alberuni. who based his 
assertions on the geographical data of the Puranas and the Brihat- 
samhitā, made the clear statement that Sauvira was equivalent to 
Multan and Jahrāvār (I. 302). Against this, Professor Vidyalankar 
quotes the evidence of Yuan Chwang who says that in his days 
** Mou-lo-san-pu-lu,'' i.e. Miila-sthina-pura or Multan was a depen- 
dency of the ** Che-ka ° or Takka country in the C. Panjab. It 
should be noted, however, that the Chinese pilgrim is referring to 
political dependence, and not geographical inclusion. India is a 
dependency of Great Britain. But geographically it is not a part of 
the British Isles. On the other hand, Alberuni does not give the 
slightest hint that what he actually means by the equation '' Sauvīra, 
i.e., Multan and Jahrāvār '' is political subjection of Multan to Sind, 
His account here is purely geographical, and he is merely giving the 
names of the countries, as taken from the Samhita of Varāhamibhira 
with his own comments. Far from making Multān a politic: 1 depen- 
dency of Sind, he carefully distinguishes ‘‘ Sauvira, i.e., Multan and 
Jahrāvār " from '' Sindhu " which is mentioned separately. _ 

The view that ancient Sauvira was confined to Southern Sind and 
that Sindhu and Sauvira together correspond to modern Sind, and 
nothing but Sind, is unsupported by any early evidence. Yuan 
Chwang went east from Sin-tu above 900 li and, crossing to the east 
bank of the Indus, came to the Mou-lo-san-pu-lu country (Watters, 
II, 254). This proves that Sin-tu lay to the west of Mou-lo-san-pu-lu 
(Multān), and was situated on the west side of the Indus. The com- 
mentator of the Kūmasūtras of Vūtsyāyana makes the clear state- 
ment (Benares edition, p. 295) @ararnfafai (gamma mzaa ufu 
faweaes warm! The major part of modern Sind was clearly outside 
the geographical (as opposed to political) limits of ancient ‘‘ Sin-tu '' 
or Sindhu and was, in the days of Yuan Chwang, included in the 
countries of A-tien-p'o-chih-lo, Pi-to-shih-lo, and A-fan-tu. Part of 
the modern territory of Sind may have been included in Sauvira 
whose southern limits undoubtedly reached the sea, because the 
Milinda-Paūho mentions it in a list of countries where '' ships do 
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congregate." We are informed by the author of the Periplus that 
ships lie at anchor at Barbaricum '' (at the mouth of the Indus). 
But the evidence of Alberuni leaves no room for doubt that the 
nortbern limits of Sauvira reached Multān. A scholar like Alberuni 
thoroughly conversant with Purünic lore, is not likely to make an 
unwarranted statement. In fact the inclusion of Multin within 
Sauvira receives striking confirmation from some of the Puranas. 
The Skandapurāņa, for instance (Prabhāsa-kshetra-māhātmya, Ch. 
278), referring to the famous temple of the Sun at Mūla-sthāna or 
Multan, says that it stood on the banks of the river Devikā (Devi- 
katata) : — 

aa awaa gerarafafa we | mI < HIT da ü 
In the Agnipurāņa (Ch. 200) the Devikā is brought into special rela- 
tions with the realm of Sauvira:— 

didama gu fādtas gūfsa: i aa urga fan: arfed Saaz a 

According to Yuan Chwang, Sin-tu and Multan were neighbouring 
countries lying on opposite sides of the Indus. This is quite in 
accordance with the close association of Sindhu and Sauvira in early 
literature. 

afa: Sayat gen auzu: (Mbh. III, Ch. 266) 
mmm: firatarata ataiciq ae fafa: (Mbh, III, Ch. 266) 
madaya faureurasmraa (Mbh, IIT, Ch. 270). 

Rudradüman's mastery over Sindhu and Sauvira (in the sense in 
which these terms were understood by the Purāņas, the commentator 
on the Kāmasūtras of Vātsyāyana, Yuan Chwang and Alberuni) is 
clearly irreconcilable with the simultaneous sovereignty of Kanishka 
over Sui Vihar. A 

Apart from the identification of Sauvira with Multan and Jahra- 
vür, is it unreasonable to hold that a power which exercised sway 
over ancient Sindhu and Maru, and fought with the Yaudheyas of 
Johiyawür, had the Sui Vihar region under its control? 

In IHQ, 1929, p. 79, Mr. H. C. Ghosh asserts that it cannot be 
proved that Rudradāman held Sindhu and Sauvira sometime from 
186 A.D. at least. He also thinks that the argument that Kanishka 
started an era ''involves a petitio principii," Now, we know that 
by 150 A.D. Rudradaman was " the lord of the whole of eastern and 
western Ākarāvanti, Anupanīvrid, Anartta, Surāshtra, Svabhra, Maru, 
Kachchha, Sindhu, Sauvīra, Kukura, Aparanta, Nishida, and other 
territories gained by his own valour.” The conquest of so many 
countries must have taken a long time, and the Andhau inscriptions 
show that one of the countries, at any rate, namely Kachchha, had 
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come under the sway of the Great Satrap as early as 180 A.D. On 
p. 277 of the Political History of Ancient India (second edition) it has 
been pointed out that '' the name of the capital of Scythia (i.e., the 
Lower Indus Valley) in the time of the Periplus was Minnagara, and 
this was evidently derived from the city of Min in Sakasthana 
mentioned by Isidore. Rapson points out that one of the most 
characteristic features in the names of the western Kshatrapas of 
Cashtana’s line, viz, '' Dāman '" (-dama) is found also in the 
name of a prince of the Drangianian house of Vonones. Lastly, the 
Karddamaka family, from which the daughter of the Mahākshatrapa 
Rudra claimed — apparently derived its name from the or 
dama river in Persia.’ 

The facts noted above indicate that the Saka sept to which 
Cashtana and Rudradāman belonged came from Šakastbāna in Irün 
through the Lower Indus valley to Cutch and other placesin Western 
India. In view of this and the contiguity of Cutch to the Lower 
Indus valley, it is permissible to think that the date of the conquest 
of Sindhu and Sauvira could not have been far removed from, and 
may have even preceded, that of Cutch (Kachchha). As the Great 
Satrap retained his hold on these provinces till 150 A.D. it stands to 
renson that he was their ruler from c. 136 A.D. 

As to the second contention of Mr. Ghosh, it may be pointed out 
that Kanishka's dates 1-23, Vashiska's dates 24-28, Huvishka's dates 
31-60, and Vásudeva's dates 74-98, do suggest a continuous reckon- 
ing. To deny that Kanishka started an era is tantamount to saying 
that the dates of his successors Vūsishka, Huvishka, and Vasudeva 
gre regnal years. But no serious student will contend that Vāsu- 
deva s dates 74-98 are to be taken as regnal years. 








APPENDIX, C 


A NOTE ON THE LATER GUPTAS ' 


It was recently urged by Professor R. D. Banerjee that Mahāsena 
Gupta of the Apbsad inscription, father of Madhava Gupta, the 
associate of Harsha, could not have been aking of East Mālava, 
and secondly, that Susthitavarman whose defeat at the hands of 
Mahāsena Gupta, in the Lohita or Lauhitya region, is mentioned 
in the Aphsad inscription, was not a Maukhari, but a king of 
Kāmafūpa. 

The second proposition will be readily accepted by all cāreful 
students of the Aphsad epigraph and the Nidhanpur plate inscription, 
though some western scholars are still, I know not why, of a contrary 
opinion (JRAS, 1928, July. pages 689f.). As to the first point, viz., 
whether Mahāsena Gupta was a direct ruler of East Mālava or of 
Magadha, a student will have to take note of the following facts :— 
(i) In the Déó-Baranürk Inscription of Jivita Gupta II, which 

records the continuance of the grant of a village in South 
Bihar, we have reference to Baliditya-deva, and after him, 
to the Maukharis Sarva-varman and Avanti-varman. Not 
a word is said about their later Gupta contemporaries in 
connection with the previous grants of the village. The 
inscription is no doubt damaged, but the sovereignty of 
Sarva-varman and Avanti-varman undoubtedly precludes 
the possibility of the direct rule of their contemporaries 
of the later Gupta line. 

(ii) Inscriptions discovered in the Barūbar and Nāgārjuni hill 
eaves disclose the existence of another line of Maukhari 
* Varmans '' who were feudatory (sūmanta) chiefs of the 
Gaya district in the time of the later Guptas. 

(iii) Yuan Chwang who visited Magadha in the time of Harsha 
mentions Purna-varman as the occupant of the throne of 
Magadba (Watters, ii, 115) He does not say a word 
about Madhava Gupta or his father in connection with 
Magadha. 

(iv) Bina, indeed, refers to Madhava Gupta, the associate of 
Harsha, but he expressly mentions his father as the king 
of Mālava, and not of Magadha. The existence of two 


Extract from an article published in JBORS., Sept.-Dec., 1929. 
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associates of Harsha, each bearing the name of Madhava 
Gupta, one of whom was the son of a king of Magadha, is 
not known to the biographer of the great emperor. i 

From the evidence adduced above two facts emerge, viz., that 
the father of the only Mādhava Gupta whom the biographer of 
Harsha knew to be the associate of his royal patron, was a king of 
Mālava, and that in the time of Harsha and a little before it, direct 
control over Magadha was exercised, not by the Guptas, but by the 
'" Varmans.” The memory of ‘“‘Varman ” ddhipatya (supremacy) 
over Magadha had not died away even in the time of the Sirpur stone 
inscription of Mahāšiva Gupta. — 

The only relevant argument that Professor Banerji urged against 
the view that Mahasena Gupta, the father of Madhava Gupta, the 
associate of Harsha, was ‘‘ probably '' (Political History of Ancient 
India, Second Edition, page 373) a king of Mālava, is that ''it was 
impossible for a king of Mālava to reach the banks of the Lauhitya 
without strenuous opposition from the kings ' who governed the in- 
tervening region. But how did Professor Banerji solve the problem? 
By making Mahāsena Gupta king of Magadha, and assuming that 
'" Assam very probably lay on his frontier and Rādhā and Vanga or 
Mithila and Varendra were included in his kingdom.'' Anything in 
the nature of a proof he failed to give, but we were asked to accept 
his surmise because ‘‘in this case only is it possible for Mahāsena 
Gupta to have fought with Susthitavarman of Assam.’’ 

Regarding the possibility of a king of Mālava carrying his arms 

„to the banks of the Lauhitya, attention may be invited to the 
Mandasor inscription of Yasodharman. In the case of Mahüsena 
Gupta a careful student of the Aphsad inscription cannot fail to note 
that the way before him had been prepared by his immediate pre- 
decessors. Kumara Gupta, his grand-father, had pushed to Prayāga, 
while Dāmodara Gupta, father of Mahāsena Gupta, claims to have 
'" broken up the proudly stepping array of mighty elephants, 
belonging to the Maukhari’’—the same power which, we have 
already seen, held control of Magadha a little before Harsha. 
The Gauda expansion had already been stopped for a time by the 
victories of I$ūnavarman Maukhari. What was there to prevent 
the son of Dimodara Gupta (who must have assumed command 
after the death of his father on the battle field) | from pushing on 
to the Lauhitya ? > 

1 Cf. Fleet, Corpus ITI, pp. 203, 206, 


a ka 
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THE DECLINE OF THE EARLY GUPTA EMring.! 


Towards the close of the fifth century A.D. the empire built up 
«by the genius of Samudra Gupta and Vikramāditya was fast hasten- 
ing towards dissolution. Skanda Gupta (A.D. 455.c. 467) was the 
last king of the Early Gupta line who is known to have controlled 
the westernmost provinces. After A.D. 467 there is no evidence 
that the Imperial Guptas had anything to do with Surāshtra or even 
Western Malwa. Budha Gupta (A.D. 476-477 to 495-96) was 
probably the last prince of the family to be implicitly obeyed on the 
banks of the Lower Ganges as well as the Narmada. The rulers who 
came after him retained a precarious hold for some time on Eastern 
Malwa and North Bengal. But they had to fight with enemies on 
all sides, and, if a tradition recorded by Jinasena (Harivarnéa, ch, 
60), is to be believed, their power collapsed in A.D. 551 (320 + 231): 


Guptānārh cha šata-dvayam 
eka-trirhša cheha varshüni 
kāla-vidbhir udāhrtam.* 


The supremacy over Āryāvarta then passed to the houses of 
Mukhara (cir. A.D. 554)* and Pushyabhūti (family of Harsha, A.D. 
606-647) under whom the centre of political gravity shifted from 
Magadha to Kanauj. Attempts were no doubt made by a line of 
later Guptas to restore the fallen fortunes of their family, but these 
were not crowned with success till after the death of Harsha. 

The causes of the decline of the early Gupta Empire are not far 
to seck, though a detailed presentation of facts is impossible in view 
of the paucity of contemporary records. The broad outline of the 
story is, however, perfectly clear. The same causes were at work 
which proved so disastrous to the Turki Sultanate of Delhi in the 
JS fourteenth century, and to the so-called Mughul Empire in the 

ighteenth, viz., outbreak of rebellions within, devastating invasions 

rom without and dissensions in the imperial family itself. 


ie 





1 First published in the Calcutta Review, April, 1990. 
2 Ind. Ant., 1886, 142; Bhand. Com. Vol., 195. 
3 Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. 110-120 ; IRAS., 1906, 513 f, 
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Already in the time of Kumara Gupta I, the stability of the 
empire was seriously threatened by a turbulent people whose name 
is commonly read as Pushya-mitra. The danger was averted by the 
erown prince Skanda Gupta. But a more formidable enemy appear- 
ed from the steppes of Central Asia. Inscriptions discovered at 
Bhitari, Kura. Gwalior and Eran, as well as the records of several 
Chinese pilgrims, prove that shortly after the death of Kumāra 
"Gupta I, the fierce Huns swooped down upon the north-western pro-. 
i vinces of the empire and eventually made themselves masters of the 
Paūjāb and Eastern Mālwa. 
The newcomers were long known to the people of India as a race 
of Uitlanders closely associated with the Chinese. The Mahāvastu 
I. 135, mentions them along with the Chinas, while the Sabhāparva 
of the Mahābhārata (ii. 51. 23-24) includes them in a list of foreign 
tribes amongst whom the Chinas occupy the first place: — 


Chinin Šakān tathā ch Odrān Varvarān Vanavāsinab 
Varshneyan Hāra-Huņārnšcha Krishņān Haimavatārnstathā. 


A verse in the Bhishmaparva (9. 65-66) brings the Huns into relations 
with the Pārasikas or Persians : — 


Yavanis China Kamboja dāruņā Mlechehhajātayah 
Sakridgraháh Kulatthāšeha Hunàh Pārasikaih saha. 


This verse is reminiscent of the period when the Huns camē into 
contact with the Sassanian dynasty of Persia.' Kalidasa, too, 
places the Huns close to Persia—in the saffron-producing country 
watered by the river Vankshu, the modern Oxus.? Early in the 
reign of the Emperor Skanda Gupta they poured into the Gupta 
Empire, but were at first beaten back. The repulse of the Huns 
is mentioned in the Bhitari Inscription and is also probably alluded to 
by the grammarian Chandragomin as a contemporary event.* With 
the passing away of Skanda Gupta, however, all impediments to the 
steady advance of the invaders seem to have been removed and, if 
Somadeva, a Jaina contemporary of Krishna IIT, Kāshtrakūta, is to 
be believed, they penetrated into the Indian interior as far as Chitra- . 
küta.* They certainly conquered the Eran district (Arikina pradeáa) ` 
inthe Central Provinces. The principal centres of their power in 
India, in the time of their kings Toramāņa and Mihirakula, were _ 


1 Smith, EHI, 4th edition, p. 339. 
3 Ind. Ant., 1912, 265f. 


3 Ind. Ant., 1896, 105, } 
k d Com. Yoj., 216, x — 


x 
` 
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Pavvaiy& (on the Chinib)' and Sūkala (modern Sialkot) in the 
Panjab, 

— Next to the Hun inroads must be mentioned the ambition of 
penerals d _feudatories. In the time of the Emperor Skanda 
Gupta, Surüshira was governed by a Goptri or Margrave named 
Parnadatta, who was appointed by the emperor himself to the Vice- 
royalty of the West. Shortly afterwards, Bhatūrka, a chief of the 
Maitraka clan, established himself in this province as general or 
military governor, with bis capital probably at Valabhi. He, as well 
as his immediate successor, Dharasena I, was satisfied with the title 
of Senāpati, but the next chief Dronasimha, the second son of Bhat- 
ürka (A.D. 502 ?) assumed the title of Maharaja. A branch of the 
dynasty established itself in Mo-la-po (Mālavaka)* or the western- 
most part of Malwa in the latter half of the sixth century, and made 
extensive conquests in the direction of the Sahya and Vindhya 
Hills.* Another, and a junior, branch continued to rule at Valabhi. 
In the seventh century Dhruvasena II of Valabhi married the 
daughter of Harsha. His son Dharasena IV (A.D. 645-649) assumed 
the imperial titles of Paramabhattaraka Mahārājūdhirāja Paramesvara 
Chakravartin. 

But the Maitrakas of Mo-la-po and Valabhi were not the only feu- 
datories who gradually assumed an independent position. The rulers 
of Mandasor pursued the same course, and their example was follow- 
ed by the Maukharis of the Madhyadesa and the kings of Navyavaka- 
éika and Karnasuvarna m Bengal. 


1 JBORS, 1928, March, p. 33. 

? Smith, EHI, ith elition, p. 313. 

3 Dharasena II, king of Valabhi, left two sons, riz., Siladitva I Dharmiditya 
and Kbaragraha I. The account of Hiuen Tsang seems to anggest that in his time 
(i.c., shortly after SŠilāditya) the Maitraka dominions split up into two parts, one 
part including Mo-la-po and its dependencies probably obeying the line of Siliditya 
Dharmāditya, the other part, including Valabhi, obeying Kbaragraba and his sons, 
one of whom was Dhruvasena II, Bālūdityu or Dhrusvabhats, who married the 
daughter of Haraba of Kavauj. The account of the Chinese pilgrim seems to 
receive confirmation from the Alina plate of Siláditya VII (Fleet, c. 1. i, 171 f.) 
which associates Derabhata, the son of Sildditya I Dharmaditya, with the region 
of the Sahya and Vindhya mountains, while the descendants of Kharagraha I are 
connected with Valabhi. The Navalakhi and Nogāūwā plates, however, suggest that 
occasionally the same ruler governed both Malavaka and Valabht. In the latter half 
of the seventh century A.D. the line of Kharagraba I became extinct, and the Maitra- 
ka dominions were once more united. Foran alleged connection of the Valabbi 
dynasty with the Kanarese country, see Moraes, Kudamba-ku lg 61 /. 

3 ^ sā. 
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| Mandasor, the ancient Dašapura, was one of the most important 
Viceregal seats of the Early Gupta Empire. It was the capital of a 
long line of margraves who governed part of western Malwa on behalf 
of the Emperor Chandra Gupta II Vikramaditya and his son Kumara- 
gupta I Mahendrāditya. With the sixth century A.D., however, a 
ew scene opened. YaSodharman, ruler of Mandasor about A.D. 
538, emboldened no doubt by his success over the Huns, defied the 
power of his Gupta overlords (Guptanātha), and set up Pillars of 
victory commemorating his conquests, which, in the words of his 
court panegyrist, embraced the whole of Hindusthān from the river 
Lauhitya, or the Brahmaputra, to the Western Ocean, and from 
the Himalayas to the mountain Mahendra or the Eastern Ghats. After 
his death the Guptas figure again as lords of Mālava (Eastern Mālwa) 
in literature and inscriptions of the time of Harsha. But Western 
Malwa could not be recovered by the family. Part of it was, as we 
have already seen, included within the dominions of the Maitrakas. 
Another part, viz., Avanti or the district round Ujjain, the proud 
capital of Vikramaditya and Mahendriditya in the fifth century 
A.D., ` is found in the next century in the possession of Sarikara- 
gana of the Katachchhuri or Kalachuii dynasty 2 which gave way to a 
Brahmana family in the days of Hiuen Tsang,” which, in its turn, 
was replaced by the Riashtrakitas and the Gurjara Pratihāras in 
the eighth century.* 


Another family which came to the forefront in the sixth century 


A.D., was the line of the Mukharas or Maukharis. The stone in- 
scriptions of the princes of this dynasty prove their control over the 


"Bārā Banki, Jaunpur and Gaya districts of the United Provinees and 
Bihar. All these territories formed integral parts of the Gupta 
Empire in the fourth and fifth centuries A.D. In the next century 
they must have passed into the hands of the Maukharis. The 


l Somadeva's Kathi-sarit-sigara, Bk. XVIII; 
Bomb. Gaz, I, 2.578. 


? G. Jouveau Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, 82. 
3 Watters, Yuan Chwang, ii, 250. 


t Ind. Ant., 1886, 142; Ep. Ind, XVIII, 1926, 289 (verse 9 of Safijarm grant); cf. 
Ep. Ind., XIV, g. 177 (reference to a governor of Ujjain under the Pratibára King 
Mahendrapāla II). In the Sanjum inscription it is claimed that at Ujjain an 
early Rësbiraküta king made the Gurjara and other lords his door-keeper. It is 
not improbable that, like the Paramāras, the Gurjara Pratihāras of Ujjain were ori- 
ginally feudatories of the Rash{rakdtas and the name Pratibüra bad reference to 
their status under the Rashtirakütas, before (he theory of descent from Lakshmaņa 


Allan, Gupta Coins, xlix n; 
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feudatory titles of the earlier princes of the Mukhara line leave mo 
room for deubt that they occupied a subordinate position in the first 
few decades of the sixth century A.D. In or about the year A.D. 554, 
however, Iáána-varman Maukhari ventured to measure swords with 
the Guptas, and probably also with the Huns, and assumed the 
Imperial title of Mahārājādhirāja. For a period of about a quarter of 
a century (A.D. 554-cir. A.D. 580) the Maukharis were beyond ques- 
tion the strongest political power in the Upper Ganges Valley. "They 
anticipated to some extent the glorious achievements of Harsha, the 
brother-in-law, and,-apparently, the successor (on the throne of Kanauj) 
of their last notable king, Grahavarman. 
Like the Maukharis, the rulers of Bengal, too, seem to have 
"thrown off the Gupta yoke in the second half of the sixth century A.D. 
In the fourth and fifth centuries Bengal undoubtedly acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Gupta Empire. The reference to Samatata in East- 
ern Bengal as a pratyanta or border state in the Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription of the emperor Samudra Gupta proves that the Imperial 
dominions must have embraced the whole of Western Bengal, while 
the inclusion of Northern Bengal (Rungravardhana bhukti) within 
the empire from the days of Kumüra Gupta I to A.D. 543-4 ! is 
sufficiently indicated by the  Dàmodarpur plates. Samatata, 
though outside the limits of the Imperial provinces, had, never- 
theless, been forced to feel the irresistible might of the Gupta 
arms. The Harāhā Inscription of Išānavarman, however, shows 
that the political situation had changed completely about the middle 
of the sixth century A.D. A new power, viz., that_of the Gaudas, 
was fast rising to importance in the valley of the Lower Ganges.» 
Gauda was already known to Panini (VI. ii. 100) and the Kautiliya 
Arthagastra (ii. 18). The grammarian seems to associate it with the 
East (cf. VI. ii. 99). A passage occurring in the Matsya, Kirma, and 
Linga Puranas? has, however, been taken to mean that the Srivasti 
region was the cradle of the Gauda people. But the passage in ques- 
tion does not occur in the corresponding text of the Vayu Purana.” 
In early literature the people of the Sravasti region are aways 
referred to as the Kosalas. Vūtsyāyana, the author of the Kāma- 
sūtra, writing probably in the third or fourth century of the Christian 


1 For the date see Ep. Ind., XVII, Oct., 1924. p. 345. | 
2 Nirmitā yena Sravasti Gauda-deáe dvijottamih (Matsya, XII. 30, cf. Liga, 


L. 65). Ah 
Nirmitā yena Srivasti Gauda-de&e Mahāpurī (Karma, T. 20.19). 


3 Yajüe Srāvastako rājā Sr&vasti yena nirmitā (Vayu, 58,27). 
= 
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era, refers to Gauda and Kosalā as names of distinct countries. ! 
Gauda in the Matsya-Kürma-Linga MSS. may have been inserted 
as a sanskritised form of Gonda in the same way as the term Madra- 
mandalais employed to denote the Madras Presidency by some 
modern pandits of the Southern Presidency, as well as others who are 
unacquainted with the topography of Ancient India.? In the Central 
Provinces the name '' Gond '' is very often sanskritised into Gauda. * 
Varühamihira, writing in the sixth century A.D., places Gaudaka in 
the Eastern division of India. He does not include Gauda in the 
list of countries situated in the Madhyadeša. Mention is no doubt 
made of a place called Guda. But, if Alberuni (i. 300) is to be 
believed, Guda is Thanesar and not Oudh. The use of the term 
Paūcha Gauda as the designation of a territory embracing Northern 
India as far as Kanauj and the river Sarasvati, is distinctly late, 
and dates only from the twelfth century A.D. The term is possibly 
reminiscent of the Gauda empire of Dharmapala and Devapala, and 
cannot be equated with the ancient realm of the Gaudas ir the early 
centuries of the Christian era. The distinct statement in the 
Harāhā Inscription that the Gaudas were on the sea-shore, clearly 
suggests that the Bengal littoral, and not Oudh, was the seat of the 
people in the sixth century A.D. In the next century, their king 
Sasinka is found in possession of Karnasuvarna near Murshidabad. 
In the century that follows, a Gauda appears, in the Gauda-vaho of 
Vākpatirāja, as the occupant of the throne of Magadha. The 
zenith of Gauda power is reached in the ninth century when the 
Gauda dominion extends over the Gangetic Doāb and Kanauj. 
«About the early kings of the Gaudas our information is meagre. 
Certain copperplate grants, discovered in the Faridpur District, 
disclose the existence of three kinga—Dharmāditya, Gopachandra and 
Samāchāradeva—who are described as overlords of Navyāvakāšikā 
and Vàraka-mandala, apparently in the present Faridpur District. 
The Vappaghoshavāta inscription introduces to us a fourth king, viz., 
Jayanūga, who ruled at Karņasuvarņa. These kings are, however, 
not expressly referred to as Gaudas. The earliest king, to whom 
that epithet is applied is the famous Šašānka, the great rival of 
Rajya-vardhana of Thanesar and his brother Harsha. The title 





! For Kosalā see dadanachchhedya-prakaranam ; for Gauda see nakhachchhadpya- 
prakaranam and dārarakshika-prakaraņam. 

2 Cf. Geiger's translation of Mahāvarhsa, p. 620. 

3 Cf. Imperial Gazetteer of India, Provincial Series, Central Provinces, p. 158. - 
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Mahārējādhirāja assumed by the Bengal Kings mentioned above, 
leaves no room for doubt that they no longer acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Guptas and set themselves up as independent 
sovereigns. 
The uprising of the Pushyamitras, the invasions of the Huns and 
the intransigentism of provincial governors and feudatories, were 
not the only soureds of trouble to the Guptas in the last days of 
their sovereignty. Along with foreign inroads and provincial 
insub ordination we should not fail to take note of the dissensions in 
the Imperial family itself. The theory of a struggle amongst the 
sons of Kumara Gupta I, may or may not be true, but there 
evidence to show that the later kings of the line sometimes took 


opposite sides in the struggles and convulsions of the period. i 
Moreover, they do not seem to have been on friendly terms with 
their Vākšļaka cousins. Narendrasena Vükütaka, a great-grandson 
of Chandragupta II through his daughter Prabhāvati, seems to have 
come into hostile contact with the lord of Mālava. His grandson 
Harishena claims victories over Avanti. Inasmuch as the Guptas are 
associated with parts of Malava as late as the time of Harsha, same 
of the victories gained by the Vākāūtakas must have been won over 
their Gupta cousins.- —— 
Lastly, it is inferesting to note that while the earlier Guptas were 
staunch Brūhmgtists, some of whom did not scruple to engage in 
sacrifices involving the slaughter of living beings, the later kings or 
at least some of them, e.g., Budha (Buddha) Gupta, Tathūgata 
Gupta and Bālāditya had Buddhist leanings. As in the case of 
e ieee ee Lucr the nce of intimate relatioA C 
with the Chinese Master of the Law, the change of religion robably, 
had its repercussions on the military and political activities of the 
Empire. In this connection it is interesting to recall a — — 
ed by Hiuen Tsang. When '' Mahirakula,'' the Hun tyrant ruling 
at Sūkala, proceeded to invade the territory of Daladitya, the latter 
said to his ministers, ''I hear that these thieves are coming, and +1 
cannot fight with them (their troops); by the permission of my 
ministers I will conceal my poor person among the bushes of the 
morass," Having said this he withdrew to an island with many of 
his subjects. Mahirakula came in pursuit but was taken alive as a 
captive. He was, however, set free and allowed to go away on the 








i Deva Gupta, for instance, was an enemy of Harsha's family, while Madhava 
Gupta was a friend. 
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intercession of the Queen Mother. 1 We do not know how far the 
story is authentic. But it seems that Indians of the seventh century 
A.D , from whom the Chinese pilgrim must have derived his infor- 
Š — did not credit the later Buddhist rulers of the Gupta dynasty 







with the possession of much courage or military vigour, though they 
bear testimony to their kindness and piety. he misplaced clemency 
of Büladitya and his mother helped to prolong the tyrannical rule of 
Mihirakula and gave Yaégodharman and the succeeding aspirants for 
imperial dominion, viz., I$üánavarman and Prabhükara-vardhana, an 
opportunity of which they were not slow to take advantage and 
thereby seal the doom not only of the Hun, but also of the Gypta 
domination in Northern India) „ 


1 Beal, Si-yu-ki, I, 168 f.; Watters, I, 288-289. 
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APPENDIX E 


Kingdoms, Peoples and Dynasties of Trans-Vindhyan 
India chronologically arranged. 


Brāhmaņa Period ;—1. Nishadhas (capital Giriprastha, Mbh. III 
824. 12). 
2. Vidarbhas (capital Kundina) and other Bhojas. 
3. Dasyu tribes—Andhras, Sabaras, Pulindas. 
and Mūtibas. | 
` 
1. Máhiámati (Māndhātā? or Maheévara, IA, 
4, 346). 
2. Bhrigu-Kachchha (Broach). 
8. Sūrpāraka (Sopara in the Konkan). 
4. Ašmaka (capital Paudany a). 
5. Mūlaka (capital Pratishthüna). 
6. Kalinga (capital Dantapura). 
7. (?) Ukkala (N. Orissa). 





Sütra Period : 


Rāmāyaņic Period :—Aryan Expansion south of the Godāvari—settle- 
ment on the Pampā—exploration of 
Malaya, Mahendra and Lanka. 


Maurya Period: — . Aparantas proper (capital Sürpüraka). 
Bhojas (capital Kuņdina?). ` 
. Rashtrikas (capital Nasik ?). 
. Petenikas (of Pratishthāna?). 
Pulindas (capital Pulindanagara). 
. Andhras (capital Bezvāda?). 
Atavi. 
. Kalingas (including Tosali and Samapa). 
Viceroyalty of Suvarnagiri. 
10. Āhāra of Isila. 
11. Cholas. 
| 
| 


: Bp 


mos» 


C. CÓ mmm 
Oo o 


Maurya Empire. 


12. Pandyas. 

13. Keralaputra. 

14. Satiyaputra (Satyabhümi of Keralotpatti ?). 
15. Tāmraparņi (Ceylon). 
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Early TPosi-Maurya Period:—1. Kingdom of Vidarbha. 


2. Sātavāhanas of Dakshiņāpatha. 
3. Chetas of Kalinga. 
4. Kingdom of Pithuda near Masuli- 


- patam 
5. F ,, Chola. 

6. 1 + Pandya. 

7 T T Kerala. 
8 i .. Ceylon (sometimes ruled 

by Chola princes). 
"Age of the Periplus : — 1. Ariake under Mambarus (or Nam- 

banus). 


Age of Ptolemy T. Ë 
2. 


w 9. 


> 


2 TDachinabades under Saraganus and 
his successors (i.e., the Deccan under 
the Sātavāhana-Sātakarņis). 

3. Damirica including :— 

(a) Cerobothra (Keralaputra). 

(b) Pandian Kingdom. 

(c) (Kingdom of) Argaru (= Uraga- 
pura). 

4. Masalia (Masulipatam). 

5. Dosarene(- Tosali ?). 


Kingdom of Baithana (Pratishthüna) ruled by 
Pulumāyi (Sātavāhana). 

Kingdom of Hippokoura (Kolhapur?), ruled 
by Baleokouros ( Vilivāyakura). 

Kingdom of Mousopalle (in the Kanarese 


Country). 
T »  Karoura ruled by Kerobothros 
(Keralaputra). 


. Pounnata (S. W. Mysore). 


Kingdom of the Aíoi (capital Kottiara) in 5 
Travancore, 

Kingdom of the Kareoi (Tamraparni 
Valley). 

Kingdom of Modoura ruled by ‘ Pandion.’ 

Kingdom of the Batoi (capital Nikama). . 

Kingdom of Orthoura, ruled by ''Sornagos.'' 

Kingdom of Sora (Chola) ruled by Arkatos, 
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12. Kingdom of Malanga (Kanchi? Māvilangai?), 
ruled by Basaronagas. 
: 18. Kingdom of Pitundra (Pithuda). 
A. D. 150-850:—1.  Abhiras (N. Mahirdshtra and W. India). 
i 2. Vakatakas (Berar and adjoining provinces), 
and chiefs of Mahākāntāra. 

3. Kingdoms of South Kosala, Kaurāla, Kottur, 
Erandapalla, Devarāshtra, Pishtapura, 
Avamukta, Palakka, Kusthalapura. 

4. Kingdom of Vengi:—(a) Ikshvākus. 

(b) Brihatphalāyanas 
of Kudura 
(c) Sālankāyanas. 
(Salakenoi of Pto- 
lemy ?) of Vengi- 
pura. 
(d) Hastivarman of 
Vengi. 
5. Pallavas of Kāfchīi. 
6. Sātakarņis of Kuntala. 

350.600:— 1.  Traikutakas and Mauryas of Konkan; and 
Làtas, Nagas and Gurjaras of South 
Gujarat. 

Vākātakas (C. Deccan). 

Katachchuris (N. Mahārāshtra and Malwa). 


Ki of Sarabhapura (S. Kosala). | 
Ripadoma of Udra, Kongoda and Pishta* 


pura ; Leņdulura (under Vishnukundins) 
in East Deccan. 

6. Pallavas of Kēūchi (in Dramila or 
Dravida). 

7. Cholas, Pāņdyas, Mushakas and Keralas 
of the Far South. 

8. Gangas and Alupas of S. Mysore. 

9. Banas of E. Mysore and N. Arcot, Kekayas 
of Davanagere taluk, Kadambas of 
Vaijayanti and Sendrakas of Nūgara- 
khaņda (N. W. Mysore). 

10. Nalas of Bellary District. 

11. Early Chalukyas of Vātāpi. 
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and Ratnapura, and Nagas of Chakrakuta | 

| (C. P.). > 

4. astern Chalukyas, Chiefs of Velnandu, 

| and Kakatiyas of the Telugu Country, — — 
Eastern Gangas of Kalinga and — na 


+ family) and Somavarhéi ‘Gop! — ice 
Mahanadi Valley (N. E. Deccan), ^ — 

5. Western Gangas and Hoysalas (Mysore). 

6. Pallavas of Kàüchi, Kalabhras of Tinnevelly 
District, Cholas of Tanjore, Varmans of 
Kerala and Kolamba, and Pāņdyas of 
Madura (Far South). 
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Chaahtana, 295, 305, 320 n, 332 ff, 343 1, 
352, 422 

Chatarapana, see Vāsishthīputra Chatara- 
pana S&takarni J 

Chatta, 74 

Chauroddharanika, 381 

Checks on absolutism, 120f 

Chedis, 45, 67, 90f, 96, 107 

Che-ka, 420 

Chellanā, £6, 137, 139! 

Chellur grant, 11, 14 

Cheng-ti, 202 

Chera, 224 

Chetaka, 86f, 137, 140f 

Chetas, 275, 2831 

Chetis, 275 

Chetiya, seo Chedi 

Chhahara, 301 

Chhavillākara, 209 


Chinese Turkestan, 312 
Chirātadatta, 384 

Chir Stūpa, 320 

Chitor, 263 

Chitraküta, 426 

Chitraratha, 53 

Chītrasena, 10 

Chola, 223 

Cholika Vishaya, 223 
Choramārgaņa, 217 

Chora Rajju, 216 B 
Chora Rajjukas, 216 
Chouang'mo, Chouang-mi, 313 
Chuksha, 301 

Chulani, 95f 

Churņī, 224 

Cleisobora, 97 

Coconada grant, 11 

Cochin China, 76 

Codcmannus, 162, 176, 295n 
Coimbatore, 183, 224 
Conjeeveram, 367 | 
Cophaeus, see Pe any 176 
Cophen see Kabul, 160 — 
Coronation Oath, aee Oath, 120 
Courts of Justice, 189, 192 
Craterus, 226 

Cretans, 174 


Cutch, 832, 334 
Cyclic Akhyana, 121 
Cyrene, 225 

Cyrus, 160 
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Dadbivibana, 77, 93, 121 
Daha, 176 
Dahrasena, 3400 : 
Daivāpā, see Saunaka, Indrota Daivāpa 
Daivaputru-Shāhi-Shābānusšbāhi, 373 
Daivāvridha, 97f 
Dakash, 98n 
Daksha, 9Sn 
Dáüksháyapa Sacrifice, 94 
Dakshiné diá, 112 
Dakshina Mathura, 223 
Dakshiņāpadā, 60 
Dākshiņāpatha, 60, 102, 196 
Dakshiņāpatba-pāti, 281 
Dàükshipáütya, 60, 101 
Dàlbhya Chaikit&4yana, 50 
Dālbhya Kešin, 49f, 131 
Damagbosba, 91 
Dāmaghsada I. S161 
Dāmajadas Sri, 347 
Damanā, 
Dāmasena, 347 
Damijāds (or Namijada), 297 
Dàmodara Gupta, 407, 408, 424 
Dāmodarpur plates, 370, 381, 384n, 399 
Danda (Penalties), 216 
Dandaka, 58, 64, 101, 213 
Dandaki, 58 
Daņdanāyaka, 353 
Danda-pas-Sdbikarana, 382 
Daņģda-pāšika, 382 
Dapda Samatā, 242f 
Daņdika, 63, 381 
Danish invasion, 178 
Dantaküra, 62, 206n 
Dantapura-nagara, 62, 206n 
Lea ntavaktra, 62n 
Darius I, 104, 152, 161f, 351 
Darius ITT, 162f, 276, 205n 
Daréaka, 148! 
Darvabhisira, 166 
Dārayavausb, 161 
Dašapura, 331, 428 
Dasaratha (Ikshvāku), 53, 72 
Daéaratha Maurya, 237f 
Dašārņa, 65, 67 
Dasasiddhaka, 156 
Dasyu tribe, 64f 
Dattadevi, 376 
Dattāmitra, 4, 262 
m oe 3k 
Dattas of Puņdravardhana, 403 
De arturs oo Bh 

aubsbanti, see Bharata Daubshanti, 1 
Davāks. E " ubs i, 18 
Deccan, 60f, 101, 156, 211, 345 
Dekuka (Dacca), 3700 
Deimachos, 202 
Delhi, 93 


Demetriaspolis, 262 | 
Demetrios, 4, 260ff, 285n, 286 
| les, see Sanghas 


Democraci | 
Derabhata, 427n 


Desa, 355f, 381 

Deégadhikrita, 356 

Description of Pataliputra, 186f, 378 
Deshmukh, 356 

Dešika, 194n 
Devabbūmi, 272 
Devabhūti, 272, 275 
Devachandra, 150 

Deva Yravas, 17 

Deva Gupta T, 150, 376, 409n 
Deva Gupta IT, 409, 410 
Deva Gupta IIT, 411 
Dewvakiputra, 99 
Devakulas, 325, 850f - 
Devanampiya, 133, 200, 221 
Devapümpiya Dašaratba, 239 
Devanārpiya Piyadasi, 205, 350 
Devanàibpiya Tissa, 225 

Devapala, 394, 430 

Devāpi, 115 

Devapntra, 314, 320, 326, 350f 
Devaputra Kanishka, 373 

Devarāja, 376 

Devarāshtra, 366, 36°f 

Devarāta, 64 

Devas, 221, 245 

Devašrī, 376 

Devavarman, 237, 239f, 392n 
Devavüta, 17 

Devi, 350 

Devikā, 421 

Dhamma, Law of Piety, 107 
Dhammadeva, 213 

Dhamma ghosha, 222 
Dhammavigama, 356 
Dhammaniyama, 234n 

ijaya, 208, 222, 236, 250, 366, 


Dhammayutas, 233 

Dhamfiakada, 212n 

Dhana (Nanda), 156f 
Dhàannbhüti, 359 
Dhanada-Varunendrüántaka-sama, 380 
Dhanarbjaya, 366 

Dhanafijaya Koravya, 94 
Dhanika, 240 

Dhafifiakads, 64, see Dhamfi ikada 
Dhanyavishpu, 400f 

Dhara, 406n 

Dharapatta, 391n 

Dharasena I of (Valabhi), 427 
Dharasena IV (Valabhi), 427 
Dharma, see Dhuinma 
Dharmāditya, 374 

D tya (Siláditya I). 427n 
Dharma-m tras, 203, 214, 229f, 2431 
Dhārma-Mahārājādbirāja, 350 
Dharmapala, 430 
Dharmürapya-Vihüra, 209 
Dharmüésoka, 205 


Dhamma 
365 
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Dhurmavijayī, 366, 368 
Dharmayuta, f 

Dharma- Yuvamabārāja, 350 
Dharma-vivardhana, 238 
Dhatarattha of Afga, 77, 101 
Dhauli, 207 w" 

Dhavala, 240, 391 

Nem — 240 
Dhrishtadyumoa, 15n, 48 
Dhrisbtaketu, 91 





Dhritarashtra, Prince of Kadi, 15n, 27 50, 


61f, 101, 


lf, 121n 
— — Vaichitravirya, 6, 15n, 18, 
n 


238, 
Dhriti, 94 
Dhruvabhata, 427n 
Dhruva-Devi, 347n, 383 
Dhruva-sena II, 427 
Dhruvasvümini, 382 
Dhumrāšva, 84 
Dhvasan Dvaitavana, 45 
Dhvaja-stambha, 400 
Dibbida Plates, 97 
Digha Chārāyaņa, see Chārāyaņa 
Dighati (Dighiti), 75, 109, 123 
Dīghāvu, 
Digvijaya, 207 : 
Diodotos I (King of Bactria), 260, 256, 


Diomēdes, 287 

Dion, 271 

Dionysios, Ambassador, 202, 256 

Dionysus god. 164 

Dioskouri, 257 

Dīrgha Chārāyaņa, 135 

Divākara, 75, 80 

Divükarasena, 383 

Divodisa Paūchāla, 48, 51 

Diya (Dion), 271 

Doāb, see Antarvedi, 16, 19, 94 

Dosarene, 454 

Drangians, 258í 

Drangianian house, 422 

Drūvida, 86 

Dravidian, 64, 86 

Dridhavarman, 78, 136 

Driahadvatī (Chitang-Rakshi), 16, 18 

Driti, 28, 31, 46, 54 

Drona of Vethadipa, 131 

Droņu of "as — 15n, 253 

Dronamukha, n 

Drona Simha, 427 

Druhyu, 97 

Drupada, 48 : 

Dummukha Lichchhavi, 87 

Dummukhsa Pafichāla, 49, 57f, 95, 103 

Dod itia dapja-mukhyes, 1980 
ur -danda-mu 8, 

Durus sya Tonite cktis Pafichila 

Du ana, 334n 

Dushķāmātyāl, 201 

Dushtaritu, 134 

Dūta, 119, 215, 918, 451 

Dutia Devi, 350 
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Dvairājya, 3341n, 351f 
Dvaitavanā, 45 
Dvārakā, 106, 344 


| Dvimukbha, see Dammukha Pafichila 


Eastern Chalukya, 397 

Edukas, 4 

Egypt, 161, 225, 236 

Eka-Bambana, see Bamhana, 280 

Ekachakrā, 47 

Ekaráüf, 117, 155 

Ekbatana, 187 

Elilmalai, 183 

Ellore, 355 

Embers Tope, 132 

Emetreus, 262 

Endapilli, 367 

Epander, 287 

Ephori, 197 

Epirus, 225 

Episkopoi, 197 

Era of Samprati, 257 

Eran, see Arikina 

Eraņdapali, 367 

Erandapalla, 366f 

Erandol, 369 

Erannobaos, 186 

Eryx, 164 

Etruscans, 142 

Euaspla, 163 

Eudemos, 177 

Eukrātides, 223n, 2631, 
334n 

Euthydemia, 262, 287 

Euthydemos, 260, 266, 286 








296f, 300n, 


| Euthymedia, 262, 287 


F 


Farna-dāta, see Parņa-datta, 390n 
Fei-ahe-li, 83 

Female guards, 188 

Fo-to-kio-to, 385, 396n, 399 
Fu-li-chih, 83 

Furrukhabād, 47 


G 


Gad, 308 

Gadāra. 104, 161, 235 

Gahapatis, 356 

Gaggarā, 77 

Gamjavara, 353 

Ganapati Nāga, 328, 363f 

Gaņarājas, 87, 90, 142 

Gandaria. 40, 165 

Gandhāra, 38f, 57, 61, 67, 90, 99, 103f, 
132, 137, 152. 160f, 162, 165, 168, 173n, 
908%, 213, 246, 3221 

Gandhāri, 40, 76, 79 









— 47,62, 66, 76, BB, 92, 132, 





of Mysore, 94 
angaridae, cae i ri 201, 210 
== 317n 


oum 
Gārgya Bālāki, 44, 
Caa y — 270 
aka, 
as as, 405, 407, 4090, 424, 429, 430 
G 142 


Gaulmikas, 353 

Gaup lá yana, see Suchivriksha, 28 

Gautama, — Aupavesi, see Arupa 
(sage), 4 

Gautami DBalaári, see Balaári, 235 

Gautamiputra Satakarpi, 146, 2760n, 280, 
290, 355 





; , 3361, 
Gaya, 80, 381 
Gayā, 75, 77, TB 
Gedrosia, ole n 
Ghatāka, 306, 
Ghatotkacha (Gupta), 359n, 360 
Ghatotkacha Gupta, prince, 381, 384 
Ghora Ātgirasa, 99, 241 
Ghosha, see Bhadra-ghosha, 269 
Girikshit, 28 
Girinagara (Girnar), 213 
Girivraja (in Kekaya), 41f, 78 
Girivraja (in Magadha), 42, 78, 80, 92, 
129, 1461 
Glauchuk4yans, 167n 
Glauganikai, Glausians, 167 
Go'dhyaksba, 195 
Gomatikottaka, 411 
Gomitra, 275 
Gonarda, 273 
Gonda, 430 
——— 291, 299, 302, 3080, 352, 


— — 

Gopachandra, 430 ` 
Gopála, 147f, 386 
Gopālaka, 136 

Gopáli Vaihidari, 270 

Goparaja, 401f 

il 215, 217, 253, £81, 427 

iri, 78, 284 
— le Mañkhaliputta, 142, 219 
Goshthis, 35 


cis us — see Buddha Tathšgata, 


Gotama Rābugaņa 

Govardhans — 
Govardhana (city), 64, 338, 355 
Govikartana, 119 

Govinda II, 394n 
Govindachandra Gāhudavāla, 235 
Govinda Gupta, 381f, 383 
Gosind, Guru, 43 
Govindaraja, 261 
Grahavarman, 407, 409, 429 
Grama, 356, 382 
Grāmabhritaka, 199 
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Gràm&áhàra, 356 

Grámani, 116, 119, 122f, 356 

Grimavriddba, 136, 199, 356 

Grümeyika Ayutta, 356 

Grūmikas, 195, 199, 356, 382 

Gramabhojaka, 356 

Graņavhryaka, 301 

Greeks, 4, 128, see Bactrian Greeks 

Grihapatiks, 198 

Grombates, 327n, 373n 

Gudana, 352 

Gidba-Porusha, 197, 217 

Gunpabhara, 223 

Guņākhya Sábkh8yana, see Šānkhāyana, 
21f,33 

Gupta administration, 3791 

Gupta Era, 36 

Gupta (King), 360 

Gupta Maharaja, see eure be, (King), 360 

Guptas (Early), 5, 350f, 

Guptas (Later), 3911f, 404, “438, 424 


 Guraeans, 163 


Gurjara, 86, 428 
Gusana, see Kushān 
Gushtasp, 416 


Guttas (Kanarese), 383, 412 


H 


Hagāmāsha, 302, 352 
Hagána, 302, 352 

Haihaya, 67, 102f, 155 
Hairaņyanābba, 72t 

Hakušrī, 283 

Hala, 278n, 279n 

Halla, 130f 

Han Dynasty, 292 

Han-Shu, 298 

Harappa, 2 

Heriéchandra, 72, 74, 116, 245 
— Vākāļaka king, 340n, 390, 412, 


Harisbena, Prašastikāra and General, 369, 
374, 380n 

Háritiputra Siva-Skanda-Varman, 342 

Hāritīputra Md rr dim Chutakūlānanda 
Šātakarņi, 342 

Harivarman, 406 

Haro, river, 39 

Harsha of Kanauj, 78, 386, 392, 407-410, 
423, 424. 427, 429, 430, 431 

Harsha Gupta, 404, 406 

Harsha Gupta, 406 

Haryanka-kula, B1, 129, 131, 152 

Hasti, see Astes, 165 

Hastidasana, 232 

Hastin, 401 

Hāstinapura, 16, 24, 27f, 46, 92, gaf 

Hastivarman, 3606f, 368n 


C DA Gumpha inscription, 150f, 255, 258, 


Hathisirbha, ?84n 
Hatthigāma, 84 


Hattbipura, 91 
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Heliodoros, son of Diya (Dion), 271, 287 
Heliokles, 2641, 981" : 
Helots, 174 

Hemachandra, King, 84 
Hephaestion, 165 — 

Herakles, 22 

Hermaios, 264, 287, 290, 299, 310, 
Hidus, 161 

Hientu, 293 

Hieou-mi, 313 

Hi-heou, 313 

Hima, see Wema Kadphises 
Himavanta, 70, 113 

Himerikās, 195 

Hippokoura, 454 

Hippostratos, 286, 298 
Hīrahadagalli, 279, 341n 
Hiraņyavāba, 186n 

Hiraņvatī, 16 

Hiraņyanābba, 53, 72f, 111 
Hiraņyavatī, 88 

Hi.thun, 313 

Hi-iouen, 313 

Hiung-nū, 292, 3121 
Hohenzollern, 124 

Ho-ling, 206n 

Hormisdas, 329 

Hoysalas, 456 

Heitian-ti, 292 

Huņas, 172, 329, 387ff, 408, 425ff 
Hushka, 317 

Husbaka-pura, 325 

Huvishka, 317f, 325f, 352, 419, 422 
Hydaspes, 165f, 176f, 288 
Hydaspes, battle of, 176f 
Hydraces, 160 
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Ibhyagrāma, 46 
Ibbyas, 229 
Ibrābim Ludi, 182 
Ikbnāton, 236 


Ikshvāku, 34, 53, 73f, 80, 84, 89, 101, 


116, 130, 155, 341 
Indapatta, see Indraprastha 
Indo-Greeks, 286(I, see Bactrian Greeks 
Indo-Scythians, 292(T, 3031f 


Indra, 

a, 340n 
Indradyumna, 42 
Indra tha, 119 


ndra-pālita, 237, 239 
Le isi eye Indrapatta, Indrapattana, 
26, 29, 68, 93f, 132 
Indrasena, 10 — 
Indravartna, 
Indra V Sada quy yd Ut n — 
drota Daiv aivāpi) Saunaka, 11, 
Indrote Jūn. 24, 28, 31, 33, 33, 54 
vati, 43 
—— in the Maury» Period, 193 
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Iéánavarman (Maukbhari), 404, 406, 409, 
494, 429, 432 

Ishukara, 94 

Isila, 208, 211, 215 

Iévaradatia, 340n, 346, 

Tévarasena, 340 

Tēvaravarman, 406 

Isfendiyād, 416 

Ithijbaka-mabāmātras, 216 

Itihūsas, 26 


J 

Jābāla, 42 + 
Jaivali, 49, 95, 124 

Jala Jātukarņya, 50 

Jalauka, 237f, 246, 2500 

Ja@lika, 149 

Jalodbhava, 35n 

Jambudvīpa, 68, 132 


| Janaka (father of Sita), 34, 59 


Janaka of Kāsī, 50 

Janaka of the Upanishads, 3, 14n, 15n, 20, 
28, 30f, 44f, 54f, 122 

Janakapur, 33, 82 


| Janakavainéa, 34, 36 


Janamejaya, 2f, 10f, 291, 46, 93, 103, 120 

Z ERI pē 215n, 355 

Janapada-sandhi, 192n 

Jana SŠārkarēkshya, 42 

Janaš$ruti, 114 

Jānibigbā Inscription, 305 

Jarāsandba, 80 

Jāratkārava, 38 

Jaya (Itihāsa), 26 

Jayadiman, 305, 333f, 344 

Jayadatta, 400 

Jayadeva, 356 

Jayanāga, 356, 430 

Jayaskandhüvüra, 395, 411 

Jayatsena, 07 

Jetbamitra, 269f 

Jettuttara, Jetuttara, 133, 170 

Jih-kwan, same as Aditya Sena, 4lln © 

Jihonika, 298, 302, 315 

Jina, 83, 96, 104, 156, 209 

Jinaprabhasuri, 238 

Jivadáman, 346 

Jivaka, 137 

Jivita Gupta I. 104, 405 

Jivita Gupta II, 411, 423 

Jiyassttu, 133 

Jūātrikas, 52f 

Jogaltembhi, 335 Ss 

Junigadh Rock Inscription, 7n, 164, 190n, 
192n, 205. 

Jung-k'ü, 293 

Juslīka, 317, 325 

Jyeshtha, see Vasu Jyeshtha, 269 


| Kabandbī Kātyāyana, 21, 54 


Kabul, 153f, 160, 325, 327 
Kacha, 363, 374 
Kachchána, 100 


T 
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Kachchāyans, see Pakudha 

Kági-cloth, 84 | | 

Kadambas, 253, 278f, 3401, 412 

Kadphises T, 321n, 325, see Kujula 

Kadphises 11, 321n, 323, 326 

Kālfristān, 105 

Kahola Kaushitaki, 21, 54 

Kairi4i Sutvan, 131 

Kaisara, 326, 351 —' 

Kaivarta (king), 156 

— 372 

Rakatiyas, 435 

Kakavarna, 79, 148f, 154 

Kakshasena, 10, 13, 28f, 54 

Kakshaseni, 28 

Kakuda Kachchāyana, see Pakudha 

Kākūpur, 372 

K ékusthayarman, 342n, 412 

Kākutsths, 84 

Kalabhras, 436 

Kálachampá, 76 

Kalachuri Era, 319 

Kalachuris, 428 

Kalaga, 139 

Kšlakañja, 228 

Kālāmas, 130 

Kālāra Janaka, see Karšla 

Kalasa, 305n 

Kálasena, 74 

Kālāšoka, 147f, 1521 

Kālidāsa, 63, 259, J83n 

Kālindī, 400 

Kalibga, 57, 61f, 82, 95, 101, 104, 121n, 
136, 135, 150f, 1557, 196, 2057, 219 

Kalitga-nagara, 62 

Kallil Āttiraiyanār, 183 

Kallār, 327n, 329 

Kalliope, Calliope, 264 

Kalsigrama, 261 

Kalyāņa, 91 

Kāmandaka, 5 

Kāmsrūpa, 211, 370, 408, 410, 423 

— 39, 67, 1051, 160, 165, 196, 208, 


Kamchana-pura, 62 
Kammiassadamma, 94 

Kāmpilya, Kampilla, 47, 49, 94f, 133 
Karisa of Kosala, 110 

Kathsa of Mathura’, 99 

Kam*vuja, 104 

Kāmyaka, 11, 16 

Kanakagiri, 211n 

Kanakhala, 44 

Kafichi, 224, 341n, 367 









Katka, 11 
Kaptaka-4odhana, 192n, 217 
Kantha, 41, 168 
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 Künvas, 242, 269, 2741 
sey med al Kanauj, 96, 406n, 409f, 412, 


Kao-fou, 311, 813, 327 
Kapatika, 198 
Küpeya, 28 


| Kapilavastu, Kapilāvata, 70, 73, 111, 130f 


Kāpiša, 160, 264n, 327 


| KGpidi, 160, 287, 330 


Kapsha, 311 

Küpya Patafichala, 30, 43 

Kiara, 139 

Karakaņdu, 104 

Karāla, 571, 67 

Karandu, 57, 61, 95 

Küraskara Origin of Guptas, 359n 

Karatai, 296 

Kārddamāka, 296, 343, 422 

Karmmfnta, 370 

Karmāntika, 354 ° 

Karma Sachivas, 192n, 353 

Karpa, 105, 107 

Karnaguvarga, 211, 405, 410, 427, 430 

Karnšta, 368n 

Kareoi, 434 

Karoura, 434 

Kartripura, 370 

Kārusha, 65 

Kāruvākī, 234, 237 

Kasi, Kadi, Kasi, 38, 50f, 59, 61, 67,75, 
87, 92. 101f, 110f, 121n, 123, 133, 138f, 
147, 155 

Kasia, 851 

Kasiputra Bhágabbadra, 270, 287 

Kāsmīra, Kašmīra, 43, 103, 209, 238, 246, 
293, 324, 329 

Kaspapyros, 103 

Kaspeiroioi, 304 

Kassapiya Arhats, 270 

Kasaites, 

Kašu Chaidya, 91 

Kašyapa Mātaūga, 326 

Kaéyapa-pura, 103 

Ka&yapas, 24 | 

Kaķachchuris, see Kalachuria 

Katha, 44, 168 

Kathaians, 176 

Kathaioi, 44, 168 

Katur (Katuria or Katyur) rūjas, 371 

Kaundinya, Vidarbhi, 54, 61 

Kaurūla, 366f 

KausümbI, Kosaribi, 16, 27, 29, 461, 76f, 
92f, 07, 132, 145, 187, 208, 215 

eot: 16, P 

autilya, see nakya, 5, 14, 159 : 

189f, 190n, 1916, 200 "` TE 

Kantsa, 32, 54 

Kāvasheya, 12, 15, 24, 32, 64 

Kavirāja, 374 | | 

Küviri pattinam, 223 

Kekaya, B6, 38, 411, 78 


Keralaputra, 224, 867 
i, 367 
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Ketalaputa, 224 


Khapirgala, 208 
Khbàndesh, 240 
Kharagraha I, 427n 
Khārnosta, 305f, 352 
Kbharapallàna, 3 
Kharaparikas, 371f 


Khāravela,150, 155f, 206, 255, 277n, 281, 
283 


Khasa, 86 

Khemà, 137 

KhsLayürshü, see Xerxes 
Kidára Kushins, 329 
Kien-chi, 313 
Kieou-tsieou-kio, 311, 313f 


Ki-pin, 291, 292, 293, 311, 327, 330 
Kirüta, 39 

Kiu-sha, 322 

Kirti varman I (Chalikya), 406 
Kleophis, 160 


Kolamba, 436 | 
Kolivisa, see Sona Kolivisa 
Koli 130 


Komūsā, 295 
y) emas y pap 233 
oņdavīdu, 366n 
Kongoda, 366n, 435 
Konkan, 240 
Kophnios (Cophaeus), 176 
Koravya, Kauravya, see Kurus 





RM Oboqepg (Kushün), 311f, 313 


 Kraivya, 49 





| , 209 
Kramāditya, Kumūra Gupta II, 385, 


Kramáditya, Skanda Gupta, 388 
Kratganur, 224 
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Kritha, see Kantha 

Kripa, 253 

Krishna III (Ráshtraküta ), 426 

Krishna Gupta, 404 

Krishna Sātavāhans, 6, 281 | 

Krishna Vāsudeva, Devakiputra, 6, 99 
103, 113, 326, see Vasudeva Krishna 

Kritakshaņā, 57 

Kritamālā, 223 

Krita-Málava-Vikrama Era, 298, 317n 

Eriti, 34, 57 

Krivi, 47f | = 

Ksbaharáta, 296, 330f 

Kehatrapas, 301ff, 331f, 3361, 355 

Kehatrapavan, 301 

Kshatrasya Kshatra, 351n 

Kshatrava, 

Kshatri, 173 

Kshattri, 119 

Kshayathiyanim Kabayathiya, 351 

Kshemaka, 93 

Ksliemarāja, 350 

Kshemendra, 383n 

Kshitipāla, 304 

Kshudrakas, 161, 171, 175f 

Kshudra Parishad, 192 

Kubera (ancestor of Bana), 392n 

Kubera of Devarāsbtra (king), 366 

Kuberanāgā, 377, 353, 386f 

Kubiraka, 212n 

Kudurābāra, 341n 

Kujula Kadphises, 299, 311, 
321n 

Kukura, 335, 344, 421 

Kukuttbā, 8f, 130 

Kulūta, 349n 

Kumāla or Ayaputa, 214 

Kumārs, 196f, 215f, 237, 277n 

Kumārūdevī (Gāharwār Queen), 205 

Kumāradevī (Lichcbhavi princess), 361 

Kumáragiri, 366n | 

Kumšragupta I, 383, 3541f, 394, 399, 126 e 
428,420, 431 

Kumāragupta II, 394, 3968 

Kumāragupta IIT, 404, 405, 407 

Kumāragupta, Prince, 392, 408f 

Kumārāmātya, 191n, 268n, 354, 
381í 

Kumšrapāla, 394 

Kumārasena, 136 

Kumfravishņu, ln 

Kumbhavatī, 63 

Kuņāla, 2371, 248 

Kuņdadhāni, 351 

Kuņdagrāma, Kandepura, S3f 

Kundikeras, see Tundikeras 

Kundina, 61 

Küpika, see Ajātašatru 

Kunindas, 349n I 

Kuntala, 155, 365, 383n, 412 

Kuntala Satakarni, 278, 342 

Kuraragbara, 103 

Kurujángala, 16 


3147, 320, 


380, 


| Kurukshetra, 16, 18f, 25, 45 


Kurukshetra, battle of, 25 
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Kuru zania, VS 





Kutadbvaja, 34 

uéigra, 

K pura, 78, 139 

K va, 84, 96 
Kušāvātī, sat 

Kushāns, 253n, 3101ff, 420 
Kushünps (Later), 328f 
Kusambas, 

Ku£ika, 54 

Kusinārā, 71, 85, 88f, 130, Lier 
Kustbalapura, 366, 368 
Kušri, 33, 54 

Kusulua Group, 301! 
Kusuluka, 301 f 
Kusuma-dhvaja, 210 
Kusumapura, 144, 146 
Kuvinda, 100 


Kuyula (Kujula) Kadphises, 
Kadphises I 
Kuyulakara Kapbsa, 321n 


L, 
Lacedaemonians, 174 
Lādha, 68 
Lagatūrmān, 327n 
Laghman, 293 
Lābhyāyani, 30, 35 
Lajjā, 386 


Lakshmana, 86, 428n 
Lakshmagsa Sena, 305 

la, 323 

láka, 284n 
Lalitapátan, 209 
Lamps, Lampāka, 105, 293 
— -kie(ka)-lo, 416 

Āā, 433, see also Tāmraparņī 

Lan-shi, 313 
Laodike, 264 
ae ding 381 
Lauhitys (sage), see — — 
Lauhitya —— 408 
Lekhakas, 193f 
Leņdulura, 341n 
Liaka, 300, 301f, 304, 323, 330 
Libya, 161 
Lichchhavis (Vajjis), 59 

. 135, 144, 147, 195, 349, 361, 

ita, 245 


DRM 215, 218 
Lohichcha, 29, 110 


Cana: oe (river), 408 


ma, 208 
, 287, 352 






, 408, 424, 425 





Kurus, 3,6, 9, 11f, 14, 16, 19, 25f, i 
45f, 49, 671, 71, gorf, 100, 107, 115, 


, 82f, 85f, 90, 100, 
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Macedon, 38, 160 

Machakruka, 16 

Müchalas, 60 

M n, see Matsya 

Machiavelli, 153 7 

Madavika, 955 

Madanapāls, 394 

Maddā, 137 

Madhsve Gupta, 392, 404, 408-11, 423, 

Mādhavasena, 254 

Mādhavavārman II, 405 

Madhumanta, 64 

Madhura, Uttara, 99 

Madbyadeša, Majjimadeša, 40, 44, 75, 
100, 108, 160, 179, 196, 240, 280, 411, 
427, 430 

Madhya iha, "m 259, 263 " 

Madra, 3, 1 4, 23, 80, 88, 421, 108, 112, 
137, 160, 168n, 430 

Madragara, 43, 107, 137 


| Madrakas, 371f, see Madra 
| Müdravati, 11, 14, 23 
| Madura, 223f 


Maga, 226 
95f, 100, 103, 107f, 123, 129. 182f, 
137f, 151f, 160, 206, 406, 411, 412, 494 

Mügadhapura, 78 

Magadhavāsi, 79 

Māgandiyā, 135 

Magas, 225f, 415 

Magism, 416 

Mabābalādhikrita, High Officer in charge 
of the Army, 380, 384 

Mahabhiratichirya, 26 

Mahābbisbeka, 95, 116 

Mahābhoja, 98, 213 

Mahābisi, 210 

Mahšā-daņda-nāyaka, 
380, 382 


Mahādevī, 850, 359 

Mahājanāka I, 37 

Mahb&janaka II, 36f. 56, 165 

Mahājanapadas, 67f, 1071 

Mahākachchāna, 100 

Mahākāntāra, 366, 867 

Māhākosala (king), 67, 74, 110f, 133 

Mahākhushāpāra, 381 

Mabākshatrapa, 303f, 332, 339, 355 

Mahālakshmīdevī, 396 

Mahāli, 87 

Mahēmātras, 119, bai 189f, 201, 206, 
211. 2141, 229f, 35 

Mahānārman, 134 

Mahānandin, 146, 151 

— (father of Bimbisāra), 82, 


Maha (Nanda), 19, 151, anes 258, 
Mabāpratīhāra, 382 


ahārā aww itty o» 
Maha hita, 4 


general, 353, 373, 
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Māhārājya, 117 

Mābārājās, 232 

Mahārāsbķra, 101, 366 

Mahāratbis, 213 

Mahūāšāla, 42 

Mahāsamiyas, 355 

Moline Penton 
āsenā, Pradyota, see Chanda Pradyota 
Mahise 


| na 
Mahisens Gupta, 408f, 423, 424 
Mahāsena Gupta Devi, 408 
Mahāsenāpāti, 349, 353 
Maha$ilākaņtaga, 142 
Mahāsilava, 109 
Mahāš$iva Gupta, 4070, 424 
Mahásudassana, 89 
Mahattaraka, 356 
Mahattaras, 352 
Mahstīdevatā, 351 
Mahavira, 69, 77, 82 f, 87, 142, 220, 2580 
Mahendra Maurya, 203, 227, 237 
Mahendra (of Kosala), 366 
— see Kumara Gupta I, 354, 

4 


, 428 
Mahendragiri, 205, 366 n, 367f 
Mahendrap4la II (Pratibára), 394 n, 428n 
Mahendravarman, 341 
Mahenjo-Daro, 2 
Maheévara Nāga, 328 
Mahinda, 22, 33, see Mahendra Maurya 
Mahīpāls I, 386 Kā 
Mahirakula, 431, see Mihirakula 
Mahishī, 115, 119 
Mahiémat!, 99, 102 
Mahiávara, 316 
Mahitthi, 32, 54 
Mahodaya, 92 
Maināka, 30 
Maitrakas of Valabhi, 300, 392n, 427f 
Makhūdeva, 35 
Malala, 286 
Malaga, 435 
Malantus, 165 
Māluvā, see also Málavas and Malayas, 67, 

171, 392, 408, 424, 431 

Mālavāgaņa, 371 
Mālavas, 175M, 331, 335, 349n, 371 
Malayas, 67, 331, 335 
Malichos, 34%n1 
Maliku, see Malichos 
Malini, 76 
Malla, 67, 82 f, 86, 96, 100, 129, 195 
Mallakis, 87, 90. 142 
Mallika, 134 
Malloi, 171f 
Mārmāla. 336, 355 
Māmalāhāra, 355 
Mambarus, 296, 331 
Māmulavār, 183 
Mandākinī, — yn » 
M&udavya, 32, 54, : 
MAINE (City), 102 — 
Māndhātā, king o! dienās 91 


MAS ibit. Yuvanāšva, 71 


5n 


S. 
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Mangala, Marigala, 220n 

Maügaleáa, 394n 

Mafgura, 149 

Mani, 416, 417 

Manigul, 302 

Maniyatappo, 191 

Matkhaliputta, see Gosáls Maūkbaliputta, 
142 


Mān Singh, 196, 305n 

Maņļarāja of Kaurāla, 366 
Mantrin, 190, 380 

Mantriparisbad, 191f, 214, 216, 268, 380 
Manujendra-putras, 388 

Mara, 232 ° 

Maru, 344. 420, 421 

Marutta, Kvikshita, 48, 114, 121 
Maruttash, 98n 

Masalia, 434 

Māski, 205, 243 

Masār, 131 

Massaga, 164 

Massanoi, 173, 177 

Matachī, 28, 46f 

Māthara, 325 

Māthava, 35, 57 

Mathurā, Methora, 63, 97, 99, 325, 328 
Matila, 363f 

Matisachivas, Councillors, 346, 353 
Mātrivishņu, 381, 400f 

Matsya, 38, 44f, 67, 96f, 107, 119 
Mauakes, Mavaces, 295f 

Maves, 289, 295f, 304 

Maukhari, 280n, 395, 406f, 423f, 429 
Maurya, 4n, 79n, 1308, 158f, 1798 
Maurya Pillar Hall, 188 

Mavaces, 295f 

Maya, 286n 

Mayidavolu, 64, 3410 
MayGraposhaka, 181 
Maytraéarman, 3420 


Medes, 160 

Medus Hydaspes, 288 

Megaloy. 300 

dau bonas. 186, 188, 190, 1941, 208, 
353 


Meghavarņa, 373 
Mekal-Ambashtha, 173n 
Mekala-sutá, 90 
Mekhalāmushta, 173n 


| Menander, 2517, 256f 


Mercia, 178 

Meridarch, 319 

Mevaki. Mauakes, Mevaces, 2947 

Moviku, 205n 

Mihirakuls, 335n, 395, 397, 401f, 426, 432 

Miletos, 103 

Miliada, see Menander 

Min, 296 

Ming, 316 

Minnazara, 295f, 298, 309, 331, 422 

Mitanni, 98n A | 

Mithradates, Mithridates, 263, 288, 308 

Mithi, 34f 

Mithila, 33. 34, 54f, 61, 68, 71, S2f, 951, 
116, 132f, 424 
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Mitra, 98n, 270, 292 Nagara, 215n, 352 

Mitras (Later), 274f Nagarabhukti, 351 

Mitra coins, 970 ` Nagaradevatü, 265 ——— T 

Mitra Kings, 269, 275 ^ Nagaradhanya Vy4vahirika, 215n 

Mitra Satya, 119 Nagarádbyaksba, 194 

Mitra, S. N., 43n ° Nāgarāksbadarša, 352 

Mlechchhas, 388f Nagarjuna, 319, 324, 326 

Moass, 297n Nāgārjuni Hill, 238 ` i 
Nāgasāhvaya (Hastinapura), 17 
Nāgasena, Sage, 158 
Nágasena, — 3638 

Mogs, 295f, 302 ! Nigasena (Buddhist thera), 261 

Mo-la-po, 392n, 427—same as Mālavaka | N&zuvans, 192n 

Moli, 68 Nagara-áreshthi, 382 

Molini, 50 Nagnajit, Naggaji, Naggati, 57f, 61, 95, 

Mophis, Ambhi, 166 99, 103f, 121n 

More, 240n Nahapāna, 307, 315, 317n, 320n, 330f 

Moris, 181 Nahushya, 18 

Moriyas, 130f, 181, 242 Naimisbas, 107 

Mote Hall, 89 Nakaia, 177 

Mou-lo-san-pu-lu, see Mūlasthāna-pura Nakbavant, 328, 364n + 

Mousikanos, 173ff, 176 Naksh-i-Rustam, 161 

Mousopalle, 434 Nakula, 25 

Mrigadhara, 134 Nalas, 435 , 

Mrigasikhá vana, 360 Nālandā, 399 ` 

Mrigeša-varman, 342n Nambanus, 296, 331 

Müchipa, Mütiba, Müvipa, 66 Nami, Nimi, 34f, 49, 56f, 95, 103f, 121n 

Muchukarņa, 137n Nana, 324n 

Mūjavant, 40, 76, 79 Nānāghāt Records, 276 

Mokhalifigam, 620 Nāņaka coins, 324n | | 

Mukbhara, see Maukhari M Nanda, 129, 147, 151f, 154f, 169, 182, 220n, 

Mukhyas, 196, 215, 234 255, 977 

Mülaka, 101f, 336° Nandas, 175, 183, 205f 

Mūlasthāns-purs, 420 Nanda, 139 

Muluda, 356 Nandana, 392n 

Munda, 148, 152 " Nandi, buli, 326 

Mupdas, 198 Nandi, King, 383f 

Mürdbàübhishikta. 181, 242 Nandi (Yakaha), 150 

Muriyakála, 255i Nandinagar, 106 

Muruņda, 292, 373 Nandisena, 102 

Mushakas, 435 Nandivardhana, 147f, 257f 

Mushika, 66, 173n, 224 Nandivarman, 341n 

Musi, 66 Nandiyašas, 365 

Mùtibas, 64f Na-pei-kea, 209 

Myakadoni, 336 Narada, 54, 60, 121n, 172, 374 

Mysore, 42, 64, 155 Narasimha Gopta Bālāditya, 395f, 

Muziris, £94 897, 4040 


Narasimha Varman, 341n 
Naravarman, 347, 384n 


N Narayana Kāņva, 274 
Nārāyaņapāla, 275n, 386 

Nabataeans, 3430 Narendrasena Vákütaka , 359, 431 
Nabhága, 84  . Narmada, 90, 102f 
Nābhaka, 209 Nūsatyās, 98n 
Nābhapamti, 209 N&aik, 64, 213 
Nabhikapura, 209 Nasik Pra£asti, 337 
Nüchne-ki-talai, 368 Nau-Nand-Dehra (Nander), 156 
Nada Diake. 302n Nüvadhyaksha, 194 
Nāga, 5, 102, 280, 319, 327, 3280, 377 Navananda, 151 
Náügabha(ta, 328 Navanara, 330 
Nāga Dásaka, 1441, 152 Navy, 194f 


Kavyāvakā$ikā, 427, 430 
Nāyaka, 139, 353 
Nāvyanikā, 276, 374 
Nāvyars, 224 
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Nemi, 56f 


Nepal, 33, 70, 82, 88, 200, 233 
Neyika, 355 


vi, see Lichchh 
Nidhanapur Plates, 410 
Nigālī Sagar, 233 
Nigama, 
Nigamapradhanah, 194 
Nifapibe Nāteputt Mabá vira, 220 

igantha Nātaputta, see vīru, 
Nikais, 177 
Nikāyā, 215, 357 


avi, 


Nirvana Temple, 88 
Nishüda, 131, 345, 421 
Nishadh 


EUM 193, 218 
Nīvigrā — 194 

iyoga, 

Nomarob; 168 

Northern Kuru, see Uttara Kuru, 19, 26, 


43 
Northumbria, 178 
Nyagrodhavana, 132 
Nyaa, 164 


o 


Oath (coronation), 120 

davAdi, 97 

ka, Udāka, 270 
Obind, 329 
Okkāka, 89, 116 
Olympic Games, 118 
Omphis, 166 
ir, 2 


Oxus 288, 312 ; 
Oxydrakai, 171f, 176 
Oxykanos, 174 
Ozene, 343 


P 
Pabhosa Inscription, 270, 285 
, 295 
Pādaājali, 116, 123 
68 
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Padmavati, city, 319, 328, 364n, 378 

Padmávati, queen of Udayana, 135, 

Oras queen of Ajātašatru, 
43 

Pahlavas, 4, 308%, 345 

Paithan, see Pratishthāna 

Paithánakas, 2120 

Pakores, 402, 310 

Pakthas, 161, 170 

Paktyike, 161 

Pakudha, 21 

Palace of Chandragupta, 187f 

Palaesimundu, 225n 


141, 


| Pálágala (Courier), 119 


Pālāgalī, 116 


| Pālaka, 136, 145, 147f 


Pala Kings, 253, 324n, 386 

Pālakka, Pālakkada, 352, 265 

Palāšikā, 342n 

Palibothra. Palimbothrs, 155, 186 

Palibothri, 211 

Pallava, 64, 441f 

Paloura, 206n 

Pampa, 433 

Pafichils, 38, 45, 47, 49, 571, 70f, 94f, 
103n, 107, 112, 124. 131, 155, 240 


x Pañcharnaka, 149 


Pañ-ch'ao, 3231 
Pandaia, 224 
Pandavas, 25, 1030 
Pandion, 315n, 434 
Fandooudi, 223, 371 
Panda, 25, 51 
Fāņdugati, 156 
Fāņduka, 156 
Pāņdus, 13, 14n, 28, 25 
Pandya, 67, 223, 285, 433f, 436 
Pāņīysgharika, 354 
Panku, 311, 313 
Pantaleon, 256 
Para, 865n 
Para Āhlāra, 57 
Para Ātņāra, see Āķļņāra 
Parikraminka, 374 
Paramabhattáraka, 3500 
Paramadaivata, 380 
Paramáras, 4250 
Püramesbthya, 117 
Paramedvara, 3500 — 
Paraņar, or Param Korranār, 183 
Parantapa, 93, 135 
Parn-pāsaņda-garahā, 221 
Pārasamudra, 225 
Parāšara, 54 
Pārasika, WU 
ašurāma, | 
Pecikshit, of, 91f, 54, 75, 80, 112, 1201 
Pārikshitas, 9f 
Parimitürthábh, 218 
Paripah, 16 
Parishad (Parishā), 123f, 214, 210, 
383 
Parivakra, Parichakra, 47 
Parivrājaka Mabārājas, 369, 401 
Parivrājikās, 198 


JOS, 


$ = 


` 


,. 
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Parthians, 258, 308, 323 
Parushoi, 42 
Pasenadi, see Prasena]it 
Pasiani, 258 
Pastyā, 16 
Fatala, see Tauala, 175 
Patalene, 175, 261, 303, 334n 
Pataliputra, 133, 141, 144, 155, 

196, 208, 215. 239, 378 
Pataiichala, 30, 43 
Patafijali, 259, 273 
Patika. 300, 301f, 304, 306, 330 
Pativedaka, 190n, 215, 217, 230 
Patna statues, 145, 149 
Patrokles, 202 
Paudanys, 101 
Paulushi Satyayojfia, 31, 54 


1861, 


Patmaval, see Padmivati, wife of Ajáta- 


datru 
Paurnsāyanas, 124 
Pauras, 248 
Paurava, 17, 167 
Paura Vyšvahšrika, 215! 
Paushksrasādi, 22, 54 
Pautrāyaņs, 114 
Pāvā, 88, 130 
Pavvaiyā, 427 
Pāyāsi, Prince of Setavyā, 71, 111 
Pedda-Vegi, 367 
Peisistratus, 99 
Perimuda, 223n 
Periyar, River, 224 
Persepolis, 161f, 188, 327n 
Persian, 4, 98, 152, 160f 
Peshāwār, 39 
Peshwas, 274 
Pettaniks, Pitinika, 212f 
Peukelaoctis, 165 
Peukalaos, 287 
Phegelas, 170 
Philadelphos, 172 
Philip o ERA 90, 184 





Pipréwa,130n 
Pishtepura, Pith»puram, 366f 
Pithuda, Pitundra. 285, 434 
Pi-to-shih-lo, 420 
Piyadasi, 205, 350, see Ašoka 
Podiyil, Hill, 183, 211 
Po-bo, 42 
Pokharaga, 354 
Pokkharasūdi, 54 
Polasapur, 133 
Po-la-sse, 416 
Poling, 206n 
Polyandry, 26 
Pompeius Trogus, 288 
Poros, 1651, 1671, 175i 
Portikanos, 174 
Po-ta, 311, 314 
Potali Potana, 62, 69, 101, 206n 
Po-t'iao, 316, 321, 327 
Pounnata, 434 
Prabhükara, 351n 
Prabbakaravardhana, 392, 401, 407f, 400, 
432 
Prabhavati (of Utkala), 97 
Prabhāvati (Guptā), 377, 383, 417, 431 
Pracharbta, see Pratyanta, 211, 214, 222 
Prachanda šāsana, 370 : 
Praéchinaé4la, Aupamanyava, 42 
Frāchya, 112, 196 
Prachya Pafichālas, 47 
Pradeáas, 381 
Prāde$ikešvara, 217 
Pradeshtfis, 191, 1920, 197, 217 
Pradēsikās, Prādesikas, 215, 217, 2291 
Pradbinas, 380 
Fradyota, 6, SOf, 1O3f, 133, 135, 137, 143! 
Pradyota dynaaty, 81, 147 
Praesti (Proshthas?), 174 
Prakāš$āditya, 395 
Prakatáditya, 396 
Prama de 78, 80 
Prapashtidbigata dravya, 217 
Praņaya, 70, 348 
Prirjunas, 371í 
Prasenajit (Pasenadi), 6, 7Of, 73f, 110f, 
133f, 147, 150, 196 
Prasians, Prasii, 157, 177, 186 
Piáé$niputra, 32, 54 
Pratardana, 51, 59, 69, 131 
Prathamādevī, 350 
Prathama-Kāyastha, 382 
Prathama kulika, 382 
Pratichya, 112 
Pratihāras, 86, 360n 
——— 18 
"ra ina, 281, 283, : 
— 10 — 
ratyanta pripatis, 370 
Praváhana vali see Jaivali 
Kicks n 368, 374 e 
ravarasena II, 383, 389 
Pfithivīpati, dp es 
Pfithivishepa I, 368f, 376 
Prithivishepa II, 369 » 
Prithivishena, mantrin, 880n, 384 
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Priyadaráana, 350n 

Priyaka, 146 ` 

Proshthas, 174 

Proti Kauéimbeya, 46, 92 

Prussia, 120 

— Geographer, see Bibliographical 
ex 

Ptolemy, historian, see Bibliographical 


dep Philadelphos, King, 202, 225f, 


P ti, 104, 132, 137, 152 

Pulakeáin II, 20n, 223, 394n 

Pulika, Puņika, Puņaka, 80, 103n, 133 
Pulinda nagara, 65, 213 

Pulindas, 64f, 212, 213 

Pulisā, 215, 217 

Pulumáyi, 276p, 334, 336f, 239M, 345. 


- 855 

Pulusha Prāchīneyogya, 31, 46, 54 

Phņaka, see Pulika, 133 

Ponarabbisheka, 23, 113, 116f, 120f, 124 

Puņdravardbana, 211, 370, 381,384, 392, 
399, 403, 429 

Punna-fa-ta-na, 399 

Puņys-vardhana, 399 

Pupphavatī, GO 

Pura, 215n 


Purukutsa, 71, 74 

Purūravas, 18, 19, 60 

Purushapura, 323f 

Pūrva-Mālava, 392 

Pūrva Nand&b, 151 

Pushkarāvatī, 89, 165, 176, 208, 286, 
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Pushpabhüti, 392, 408f 

Pusbpapura, 24i 

Pushyadharman, 237, 240 

Pushyagupts, 184, 197, 380n 

Pushyamitras, 354, 3871T 

Pushyamitra Sufga, 237, 240, 246, 248, 
2520, 257f, 263, 267, 374 

Pushyabhüti, 425 

Pusta ' 382 

Putabbedana, 43 


R 
68, 279n, 424 







ahasyüdhikrita, 353 
E EUR. * Gotama Rābugaņa 


Rājadhārma writers, 351 
Rājāgriba (Kekaya), 41 





Ràjagriha (Magadha), 41, 75f, 80f, 120. 


132, 136, 139f, 146f, 256 


Rājsgrih ikh}, 42 
Rājak. a (Balkh) 


arti, Rājakrit, 116, 122 


Rājalipikara, 353 

Réjamatya, 354 

Rā an, 357, 880 

Rājapura (Kaliñga), 62 i 
Rājapura (Kamboja), 105, 208 


 Rájápurusbhas, 217 


R&japutra-deva-bhattiraka,381 

Bājašāsana, 190 

Ràjastambàyana, 32 

Rājasūya, 113f, 116f 

Rājātirāja, 350, 351 

Rūjavaidya, 353 

Rájavisbaya, 211, 211 

Rājayuktas, 215 

Rāja- Muriyakāla, 255 

Rajjugahaka, 216 

— Rājukas, 215f, 220f, 244f, 34", 
5 


Rajula, 302n 

Rájya, 113f, 117 

Rājyapāla, 386 

Rājyašrī, 401 

Ràjyavardhana, 386, 408ff, 430 
Rama, 72, 86 

Rāmagāma, 130 

Raima (Sarma) —— 376n 
Rima, lakes of, 1 

Rimapila, 394 

Ramma, city, 50 

Rāmpurwā, 209 
Kaņa-bhāņdūgār-ādhikaraņa, 382 
Rapavigraha, 90 

Rafijubula, 3021, 306 

Rapti, 33, 71, 88, 130 

Rashada, 198 

Rāshķra, 355, 356 

Rishtrakitas, 428 

Rāshtrapāla, King, 156 
Rāshtrapāla, 197, 216 : 
Rāshķrapati, 355 

Rāshtrikas, 197, 212f, 355 
Rashtriya, 184, 380n 
Rathagfitsa, 25f, 64 

Rathika, 212, 281 

Ratnio, 185 f 

Ravideva, 253 

Rawalpindi, 39 

Renu, 61f, 101 

Republics, 58, 84, 129, 163, 349 | 
Revottaras Patava Chākra Sthapati, 124 
kikke king, 18, 


iksha (mountain), 102n 


Ripufijaya, 80 
Rise of Chandragupta, 1791 


K 


R 


ishabhadatta, 213 
ishigiri, 78 
ituparpa, 72f 


Roads (Maurya), 103 
Rohipi, 130 
Roja, 91 


R 


ita, 72, 74 
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Romakas, Rome, 4, 58, 70, 142, 315n Seke-Pablevs, 128, 8211 
Ru (dra), 296, 339 Sakesthána, 289, 204 


° drabhūti, 7n, 346 Saka-Yavana, 3 | 
Coi coena 7 n, 146, 184, 196, 205, vor Saketa, 70f, 74, 76, 133, 135, 240, 259, 





395, 332 ff, 339, 343 fr, 348p, 352 322 
Rudradiman II, 347 Šakrāditya, 385, 309 
Rudradeva, 364 Sakrasthána, 2040 
Rudra Pašupati, 119 Sakti, 54 
Rudrasena I, Kshatrapa, 846, 419A Sakti-Kumüra, 281 
Rudrasena II, 247 Sakti-Sri, 253 | 
Rudrasena (I) Vakataka, 364, 368 Sakuni (Gandhüra), 1030 
Rudrasena II, T 328, 368, 376f, 394 DANYS; 6, 73, 111 
Rudrasimha I, 346 Šākyamunvi, 100, age 416 
Rudrasimba III, 347 Sak nē, 70, 73, 89, 111, 130%, 133[, 195, 
Rudrāyaņa, 132 On, 349, 416 ` | 
Rummindel, 209, 233 Balakendi, 341n 
Rüpadaršaka, 194 Šālaūkāyanas, 341n 
Rūpnātb, 213 Sšlañküyana-varnášbalíi, 368n 


Šālišūka, 237, 289, 250 
Sélivdhana, 280 












s Salva, 45 
Samāchāradeva, 430 
Sába, 377, 380 SBamūhātri, 119, 192, 199, 217 
Sabagrae, Sabarcae, 172 Samājas, 227f, 233, 469 
Sabaras, 64 Sāmanta Paüchaka, 16 
Sabarae, 65 Samāpā, 207f, 211, 215 
Sabarmati, 344 Samarkand, 
Sabbamitta, 74 Samatata, 211, 370 
Sabbatthaka, 138 Samavati, 135 
Šabda, 346 Samavüyo, 235 
Sacae, see Sakas, 162, 288 Samba, see Samboa, 174n 
Sacarauli, 288 Sarnbalpur, 366 
Sacastane, 280n Sambastai, 162 
Sachiva, 189f, 348 Sambhu, see Sambos, 174n 
Sadā-chandra, 364n Sambhuttara, 68 
Sadaganna, 282 Sambbu-vardhana, 398 
Sadānīrā, 33, 35, 52, 70 Sambodhi, 233 
Baffarids, 329 Sambos, 174f 
Sāgala, Bāgalsnagara, 28, 43, 128, 132, | Sambulā, 52 
2611, 287, 372, 427 Sarcharamtaks, Saficharin, 348, 357 
Sāgaradvīpa, see Bigerdis, 261 Sārndhivigrabika (Minister of Peace and 
Sāgarikā, 136 War), 354, 380 
Bebadeva, father of Somaka, 58, 60 Baihghas, 357 
Sabadeva Pandava, 25 Saibgrabitri, 119 
Sahadeva Sar jaya, 60 Sarbgrimadeva, 398 
Sahadeva, son of Jaršaundha, 80 Barbgrüma Sirbba, 182 
Sahadeva of Vaitālī, 84 Samiti, 123 
Sahaja, 96 Sarhkara-gapa, 428 
Bahajāti, 91 Samkassa (Sinkisya), 133 
Sah tavi, 9366 Sarhkshobha, 891, 401 
Sahsarāņīka, 93 Samnites, 142 
Sahéth Mahéth, 71 Sampadi, 237f 
Sáhi, 294 Samprati, 237f, S 
Sahya, 427 Samraj, Samrát, 30, 37, 113f, 116f 
Sai river, 70 SBūmrājya, 113, 116f 
Saiéun&ga, 79, 81 Sarnsthšb, 1 
Šaivism, 316, 326 Samtanu, 18f, 54. 115 
—— 292f | Samudaya, 217 
Saka, 3, 288, 2921, 3431 Samudra Gupta, 128, 319, 329, 3417 
aka era, 3211, 8311, 334 947, 3631, 374f, 387, 425, 429 n 
Saka Kshatrapas, 2018, 3431 Samudra-vijaya, 80 
Bākula, see o ene BŠamūšo, 295 





Šākalya Sanabares, 310 
Saka eae 292 Sanakānīkss, 167n, 371 


* 
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Sañchā 

Bi ————— 
Modilya, 32, nika, o1 Kau I, 77, 93, 
"yea dn —— Satanika Sātrājita, 27, 50, 69, i 





, see Chandragupta, Maurya, — son of Janamejaya, 27, 29, 31, 


179 
Bis 16, 54 
— seo Safijaya of Pushkarāvatī, atavabaoa, 5, 128, 212n, 272, 2751, 293 
—— 317n, 335, 336f, 343, 352 — 
ETV = Satavahani-hara, 330, 355 
Saūgba (Buddhist), 231 Betiyepuira, 294, 280» 
Raūgha, 94, 96, 99,106, 122, 195f, 210 —— dé 0. v sin 
Saigbadāmen, 347 Satri, 198. 
Sabebarsksbs, 825 —— 
AAO RANAMA Jen iy Sattabhu, 61, 101, 121n 
| k : , 416 Satvats, Sátvatas, 19, 62f, 97f, 112 





Saūgrabaņa, 1920 Satvata Vidhi, 99n 











Safi 
Safijaya of Pa nale, 00. reas arm 
Saūjaya of Pushkarāvatī, 176 M UT. rr 
Safiisva (Si , atyamārtāņda, 97 
jaya (Sita), 119n Sat 

pers ie. apc 32, 54 en etii n "$8, 4a, B 

akara (Com Ba. o2, BH, 
* : M "EET ie M70 — (Sopeithes, Sopbytes), 1681 
Saūkhyāyaka, 194 Baimakas Šā * 
Šātkhāyana, 21f. 33, 54 8 ks. Ind i 
Sannidhatri, 119, 192 paste les Deere 15 S 
Šāpa (coronation oath), see Oath, 117, 120 Gaunaka Kápe 
Sapedanes, 310 < “hee pet tw: * 
Saphala, 73 auūgāyani, 43, 252 
Sāpur II, 327n, 329 — — 
Sá 5 ^m 
—— A Sauvīra, Sovira, 2, 4, 101, 132, 262f, 421 
a ay 435 Savaralu, 65 
quen PUO Savaras, 64f 
— * 2811 Sāvatthi (Šrāvastī in Kosala), 21, 69f, 73f 
Saraikala, 81 Bavità omes 
Gar ae. 289 M ee 119 
Saraostos, see Surüshtra Scylax, 161 

srasvatī, 15f, 16, 18, 35, 45, 120, 167, | Scythia, 2951, 309 

ythian, 4, 163, 175, 288, 3008 
Sarajü — 227 orae 417n 
Šārdulavarmān, 406 ———— 184 
Sürkarákshya, 42 Seleukos 180, 182 185 ff, 202, 271 ii 
Cerita. 70" 22, 31 Bensanrpe, 381n T1 
| enügopas, 199n, 353 
malis tr 382 —— 93n 
i ë it, 80 
Sārvabhauma, Sarvabhümi, 23, 117, 121 Sanal 119 _ 
Sarva-kshatrāntaka, 363 Senāpati, 134, 189, 253, 353 
a cat rt NN — — 
Sarvaraj-ochchetta, 363, 374 Seri, 64 
Sarvüstivàdin School, 416 Setakaņņika, 280 
Sarvavarman, 407n, 423 —— 71, 111 
Saryapávant, 16 Se aga, i 
Sa tā 191 yanága, 140 
Aena. 190 —— Shab, 851 
. aba [= āh, 35 
Šūsana-hāra, 119, 218 Sburiash, 98n 
ateka, 409 430 | Sialkot, 43 
Jap 355 Sibi, Biboi, 44, 170, 173 

Sstedbanvan, — 239 E (Biašbārtks, father of M 
cenae nis. epos T | Re he m * of Mahāvīra, 83- 
šādās, 227 T 6; * a uddha), father of Rālhula, 


+ 








Sibapura, 

ikbapdin, 49 
Sikharasvümin, 380 
Siladitya — of Mo-la-po, 395, 

š n 
Silāhāras, 436 
Silaka Šālāvatya, 50 
Sīlavat, 139 
Silavati, 116 
Simibachandra, 376 
Sirhhala, 372, see also Ceylon, 225 
Sirnha Mahendra, 384n 
Sirmhapura, 62, 3340 
Sitbhasena, 199f 
Simbavarman (Mandasor), 364 
Bimhsvarman (Pallava), 3410 
Simba Vikrama (Chandra Gupta II), 347, 
376, 3840 
Simhavishnu, 341n 
Simuka (Šišuka,  Sindhuka, 
972, 275f, 281 
Sind, 173, 177, 344, 420f 
Sindhu (Indus), 47, 161 
Sindbu (in C. India), 270 
Sindhu-Sauvira, 173, 318, 344f, 419, 420, 
21 


4 
Sindimāna, 174 
Singupuram, 62n 
Binthus, 205 
Sin-tu, see Sindhu, 420 
Siradhvaja, 34, 36, 53f 
Sīri- Vaddha, 135 
Sisikottos (Sa&igupta), 176 
Sifunāgs (Susuvāga), 81, 145f, 152 
Sišunandi, 269, 272, 865 
Siéopšla, 92 
Sītā, 34, 36. 53 
Siva, 219, 326 
Sivas, Sivis, see Sibi, Siboi 
Siva-Bhigavata, 316 
Siva-datta, 340n 
Siva Gupta, 359 
Siváji, 340, 380 
Siva Nandi, 365 
Sivapura, 170 
Sivasena, 8/1 
Siva-Skanda-Datta, 355 
Siva-Skandā-Gupta, 359 
Siva-Skanda-N&ga Sri, 342 
Siva-Skunda-Varm:n, 279, 


Sipraka), 


Silo, 342, 


Skanda (God), 219n 

Skanda Gupta, Rn, 215, 329, 343n, 359, 
365. 385%, 394, 397, 409, 4252 

Skanda Naga, 230, 355 

Skanda Niga Šātaka, 278, 342 

Skandasvāti, 278, 354 

Skandavar , 341n 

Slaves 174, 





173, 177, see Sidra 


ed (Sāketa), 322 
Solaki, 405 
Solanki, 405 
Solasa Mabhájanapada, 677 
Somadatta of Vaišālī, 84 
Somadeva, 426 
Somaka (tribe), 47f 
Somaka S&hadevya, 58, 60, 84 
Somaáarman, 237, 239 — 
Somašushma Sétyayajfii Prāchīnayogya, 
14n, 32f, 46, 54 
Somavathéi kings, 354 7 
Soma Vanaspati, 119 
Somēšvara, 
Bona, 186n 
Soņadaņda, 138 
Boņa Kolivisa, 123 
Sova Sātrāsāha, 49 
Sophagasenus, see Subhigasena 
Sora, 434 
Soras, 223n 
Sotthisena, 52 
Sotthivatinagara, 90 
Sourasenoi, 97 
Bovīra, see Sauvīra 
Spalagadama, 259 
Spalahora, 289 
Spalirises, 220, 298, 330, 352 
Sparta, 85 
Spies, 197f, 348, 357 
Sraishthya, 117 
Šramāņa, 220, 348n 
Šrāvasatī, see Sávatthi 
Srávasti bhukti, 381 
Srepika, 78, 129 
Srenya, 81 
Srichandra Sati, 339 
Srichandra II, 340 
Sridharavarman, 373 
Sri Gupta, 360f 
Sri Haridisa, 359 
Srīkāņtha, 392, 408 
Sri Krishna II, King. 340 
Sri Maher dra, 384n 
Šrīmāra rāja, 76n 
Šrīnagarī, 200 
Sriljaya of Vaišālī, 84 
Srifijayas (tribe), 25n, 47f, 124 
Sri-paramā-bhutļāraka- padiyā 
āmāty-ādiiikaraņa, 382 
Šrī Prat ' 881n 
Sripura, š 


Kumér- 
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Sri Vira Purusbadatta, 341n Süravarman II, 398 
Sruta coins, 365 Sürpüraka, 213, 331, 345n 
Srutasena, 10, 27, 29, 121 Surundhana, 50 
Sthānika, 199, 217 Sūryavarmān, 407 
Sthānīya, 192n Susa, 187 
Sthānu, 4020 Sugarman, 274, 276! 
Sthapati, 124 | Sushena, 10 
Strategos, 299, 349, 355 Susima, 208f 
Stratos, 204, 266f, 286, 306, 334n, 352 Sushkaletra, 209 
Stryadhyakshas, 216 Susthita-varman, 392, 408, 410, 423, 424 
St. Thomas, 308 Suta, 116, 119, 122f 
Suari, 65 Sutasoma, 94 ` 
Subhād i, 203 Suvāhu, 132 
Subáhu, Suvarpabhümi, 76, 226f 
Sūbahdār, 196 Suvarpagiri, 196, 208, 211, 214f, 237, 
Subandbu, 200n Suvāstu (Swat), 39, 164 
Subh6&gasena, 238, 247, 260 Buvi$tkha, 345, 355 
Suchandra, 84 "  - Suyadas, 237f 
Suchivrikeha, 28 Svabbra, 344, 421 
Sudakshina, 106 Svimidatta, 366 
Sudās, Sudāsa, 45, 48, 121 Svámi Mahüsena (Kārttikeya), 384 
Sudaršana Lake, 184, 345, 354, 390 Svā rājya, llsf 
Sudaréana-pura, 102 Svarat, 113 
Sudassana, 50 Svarjit, 104, 
Suddhodana, 73f Svāva$ya, 117 
Sudhanvā Xtgirasa, 30 Svetaketu, 30, 41, 50, 124 
Sūdra kinga, 114, 241 Syāmaka, 355 
Sūdra ( iof Alexander) (tribe), 173, | Syandikā, 70 

310n, 3720 a Symbouloi, 193 
Sugāñga palace, 187n Synedroi, 193 
Sugriva, 5 | Syrastrene, 303 
Sui Vihar, 295, 318, 419 Syria, 185, 202, 225, 260 
Sujyeshtha, see Vasujyeshtha 
eee 156 
Sukefā Bhāradvāja, 53, 73, 111 | T 
Suketuvarman, 25 
Suktimatī, Suktisāhvaya, city, 90, 91 Ta-hia, 289, 292, 312f, 327 
Suktimatī, river, 90 Tekirasi ascetics, 338 
Sukulide$a, 381 Takka country, 420, see Che-ku 
Sulikas, 405, 406 Takshašilā, Taxila, 22f, 25, 39, 41, 103, 
Sulka, 354 125, 134, 162, 165, 187, 195, 201, 205!, 
Sumana, 203 208, 237, 2485, 287 . 
Sumantra, 119n Taxila University, 41 
Sumati of Vaišālī, 84 Tālagund, 341n 
Sumsumāragiri, 93, 130 f Tālajatghas, 103 i t 
Sunaļšepa, 119 Tambapamni, Tālraparņī, 293, 225 
Suņpakkhatta, | Tāmraparņī river, 225 
Sundara Varman, 359n | Támralipti, 211, 379 
Suhgas, 249, 2520 Tápasa, 198 
Suūgas (Later), 274 Taprobane, see Tambapamni, 
Sunhga-Bhrityas, 274 Taruntuka, 16 


— s 


Tathāgata, see Buddha Tathagata 
! Tathāgata Gupta, 395, 401, 431 
Tauala, 175 


Seng-yun, Sldn 
Sunidha, 141 
Sunitha, 92 ' a, 
Suplan Sarfijaya, 84 Tavatimsa gods, 87 ad 
Surānanda, 90 Ta-yue-tchi, 272, 314, 316 
Sürapála, 150 | Tel, 64, 212 

Sura Parichara, 284 | Telavaha, 64, 212 
Surārāja, 113 Telingiri, 64 — 
Sürasena, 67, 97, 107, 155, 173n Terebinthus, 417 
Šūrasenakas, 45, 107, 132 


— — — 


Theodamas, 291n 


| | 96r. f, 345n, Theodotus, see Diodotus, king of Bactris 
Sorfahtra, 60, 184, 196! 201, 944 | Theodotus II, see Diodotus II 


| | 42 
8 ae 100 * Theos, 351n 
Süravarman I, 397 Theotropos, 351n 
59 
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bņa, 1: 
Ti-lo-sbi-kia, 144 
Timitra, 262 
Tirabhukti, Tirbot, 33, 3811. 
Tīrabbukty-Upārik-ādhikaraņa, 352 
Tirthakara, 69 
Tishya, 203, 
Tishyarakahitā, 251 
Tissa, king of Ceylon, 225 
Tivara, 234, 237, 251, 350 
Tochari, 2881 
Toramāņa, 381, 401, 426 
Tosali, 196, 206n, 207, 
249, 
Tou-mi, 311, 313 
Tours, 179 
Traikuķaks Era, 319, 340n 
Trajan, 315n 
Tranakayiro, 283 
Trasadasyu, 17, 72f 
Trigartas, 45 
Triparvata, 342n 
Tripuri, 91 
Tripuri Vishaya, 381, 391, 401 
Trišalā, 82, 86f 
Trisēmā, 261n, 263 
Trisanku, 72 
Tryaruna, 72 
Tsenn-Hoang, 312 
Tsung-ling mountains, 323 
Tukhāras, 289 
Tuliyan, 201n 
Tulu nada, 201 n 
Tulus, 224 
“Tamain, Tumbavana, 384 
Tumburu, 374 
Tundikeras, 103 
Tura, Küvasheya, 12, 15, 24, 32f, 54 
Turamiya, 226 
Turghna, 16 
Turiva, 258 
Turvacas, Turvašas, 47f, 97 
shar ems 178, 196, 205, 213f, S45n, 


n 
Tüthika, 355 


211, 214f, 237, 


Ubbhataka, 89 
Ú 66 


Udāstbita, 198 

Udaya of Küsi, 51, 70 

Udaya, Udāyin of Magadha, 143f, 152 

Udayana, 29, 75, 78, 93, 131, 185f, 2200 

Udayibhadda, 143f, 145f 

Uddālaka, Arugi, see Aruni 

Udichyas, 44, 112 

ansas 349n nie Ode 

U » Ugraputra, , , 

Garavien: Mahāpadma, 154f, 160, 178 

Ugrasenā of Palakka, 366 

Ugrasena Pürikshita, 10f, 27, 29, 121 

Ujjain  (Ujjeni), Viéilé, Padmāvati, 
Bhogavati Hiraņyavatī, 102, 132, 187, 
195, 202, 208, 214, 237, 239, 249, 412 

Ujjayivi-puravar-ādhišvara, 378 

Ukkala, 433 

Ukkattha, 71, 133 

Unmattāvanti, 398 

Upachara, 91 

Upagupta, 233n 


 Upaguptā, 406 
Upali 


r 22, 33 
Upaplevya, 45 
Uparichara, 80, 91, 284 
Uparika Mabáürája, 381, 382, 309 
U a, 231 
Uragapura, 223, 434 
Uraiyür, see Uragapura 
Urašā, 167, 304 
Uruvelakappa, 89 
Usbasti Chākrāyāņā, see Cbākrāyaņa 
Ushavadüta, 213, 331, 335, 371 
Udinara, 38, 42f, 112, 170, 371 
Ušinaragiri, 44 
Ušīnarāņī, dd 
Ušīradhvaja, 44 
Usiragiri, 44 
Utkala, 97, 433 
Utkroáans, 21, 123, 125 
Uttamabbhadras, 349n 
Uttamaujas, 48 
Uttarādhyakahas, 194 
Uttara Kuru, 19, 26, 43, 112! 
Uttara Madra, 42, 112! 
Uttara Pafichāla, 49, 91, 94 
Uttarāpatha, 39, 104, 128, 160, 163f, 175, 

195, 208 

Uttara Tosala, 207n 


v 


Vachabhūmika, 215, 218 

Vāchaknavī, 38 

Vachchha, see Vatsa 

Vadanagara, 3440 

Veichitrevirya. 
aichitravirya see Dhritarashtra Vai. 

. ehitravirya hr € 

Vaidārbba, 60, 65, 213 

Vaideha, 32, 138 

Vaidebaka, 198 

"Vaidehas, Later, 55f 

Vaidehiputra, 93 
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Vaidyas, 173n 

Veigei 223 

Vaibāra, 78 

Vaijayanti, 336n, 341n, 3420 

(Vai)nya Gu(pta), 402n 

Vairájya, 113, 117 

Vairochana, 77. 

Vaišālī, 71, 81f, 129, 192, 137, 140f, 147, 
210, 362, 382 

Vaisálians, 143 

Vaidalika, Dynasty, 84 

Vaišāly-ādhisthūn-ādhikaraņa, 382 

Vaifampāyanā, 6, 23, 25f 

Vaišravaņa, 146 

Vaidya, 113, 120, 172, 197 

Vaitarapi, 62, 205 

Vajapeya, 113, 116f 

Vüjasaneya, 12, 38 

Vüjheshka, 317, 325 

Vajirā, 134, 140 

Vajiri, 134 

Vajra, , 403 

Vākātakas, 5, 63, 342, 3981I, 3761, 383, 


389, 431 
Vakradeva (Vakadepa or Kudepa), 284 
Vālavī, 981 
Vümadeva, 58 
Vāmakakshāyaņa, 32f, 54 
Vamba Moriyār, 183 
Vathda, see Vatsa 
Vamáadharàá, 62n 
Vanash , 323 
v a, 75, 210n, 364n, 406, 424 
agima, 84, 133 







Varadatata, 60 
Varāba, 78 
Vurakalyāna, 91 
Virakamandala, 430 
dhata, 91 








Vardanes, i 

Vardhamāna, see Nigaptba 
M 

Varendra, 

Varmans, 392n, 407n, 424 


Nūļaputta, 


Vašāti, 173, 173n 

—— 135f 
aa, | 

v E. 817, 8251, 419, 499 

Vasish + 34, 54, 89 

Vv isish putra, 252 





407. 


—— Chatarapana Satakani, 


Vāsishthīputra Pulumāyi, 339 
Vāsithiputa Siri-Charbtamüla, 374 
Vasisthiputra Sri Sātakarņi, 339, 345 
Vasithi, 282 

Vassakáüra, 141f, 219 

Vasubandhu, 395 

Vasu Chedi, 80, 91 

Vasudāna, 93 

Vasudeva Kāņva, 269, 272, 274 

Vasudeva Krishna, see Krishpa Vasudeva, 


09, 326 
Vasudeva Kushān, 213, 317f, 319f, 321, 
326f, 419 
Vasu Jyeshtha, 269 
Vasuladattā, see Vēsavadattā 
Vasumati, 78, 80 
Vasumitra, King, 259, 267, 270 
Vasumitra, sage, 324 
Vata Namdi, 149f 
Vatatavi, 366 
Vatapi, 435 
Vatsa, Varhán, 671, 78, 92, 131, 135f, 
Vataadēvī, 395 
Vātaya, 32, 54 
Vütsy&yana, 278, 357 
Vāvātā, 1165, 
Vāyurakshita, 381n 
Yeda Sri, 283 
Vedchaputta, 52 
Vedehī, 87n 
Vedehiputta, 137 
Vedbas, 74 
Vegi, 367 
Vehalla, 139f 
Vejayanti, 336n 
Velnindu, 436 
Vebgi, 341n, 366f, 397 
Verethragna, 308 
Vesālī, see Vaidali 
Vešpasi, 323 
Veasabhu, 101 ui 
Vessantara, Prince, 125 
Vethadipa, 131 
Vethadipaka, 131, 
Vichitravirya, 54 
Vidagdha, 38 
Vidarbha, 58, 60f, OSf, 254f, 336 
yee Kauņdinya, see Kaupdinya, 54, 
6 


Videgha, 35, 52 

Videha, 30, 33f, 40, 57f, 61, 68f, Tif, 52, 
84, 89, 93, 103f, 121, 137f 

Videhadattà, 82, 87 

Vidišā, 65, 253, 270f, 273, 325, 364n 

Vidudabha, 134, 140, 220n, 3660 

Vidura, 19n 

Vigatāśoka Tishya, 203, 251 

Vigatáscka IT, 251 

Vigrahapüla, 150, 386 

Vibārayātrā, 220, 233f 

Vijaya, 2250 

Vijayāditya, 397, 411 

Vijayakirt!, 319 
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Vi a, 394 
Vijayasena, 347 
Vijaya-Skanda-Varman, 352 
Vijayesa, 209 

Vijita, 211 

Vikrama era, 317ff 


Vikramaditya of Ayodhya, 395 
Vikramāditya —— 3586f 
Vikramaditya VI, 392n 
Vikraméditya Sakari, 378 
Vikramfntika, 378 

Vikrama, Pura Gupta, 395 
Vilivāyakvra, 434 

Vima Kadphises IT, 315 
Vimala-Kondafifia, 139 
Vimünadasanàá, 232, 469 





Vissasens, 70 


Vidvakarma, 121 
Viávümitra, 54 
Višvasena, 70 


Vidvasimba, 347 ` 
| Višvavarman, 384n 
Vikramāditya, Chandragupta IT, 3761, 425) 


Vitabhaya, 344n 
Vitahavyas, 69 
Vitaükapura, 75 
Vitastütra, 200 
Vitihotras, 97, 103, 155 
Viviba, 220n 

Vivutha, 231n 
Vizugapatam, 65, 367! 
Vohārika, 139 
Vonones, 2891, 209, 422 
Vraja, 218 





Vimānas, 232 

Vināšana, 372 

Vinayāditya, 411 

Vināyakapāla regir A 891n 
Vinaya-sthiti-sthipaka, 38 
Vinaya-sthiti-sthapak- ris SAR 352 
Vinda, 102 


Vratya, 79, 86, 100, 150 
Vriddbadyumna, 28, 29, 54 
Vrihad Bana, 342n 
Vrihaspati, 237, 230 
Vrijika, 83, 210 
bh Ean ree 78 
*riabalīs, 198 
Vindbya, 60, 64, 213 Vriebasena, 237 
Vindby&sakti, 368 Vriahņi, 97f, 122, 344n 
Vipāšā, 41 Vritrahan, 45 
Vipula, 78 Vulture Peak, 141 
Vira Choda, 10 | Vyāgbra, 369f 
Vīrakūrcha, 341n Vyšgbra-bala-paršákrama,3584n 
Vira Matayas, 97 Vyāgbradeva, 369 
—— — 268 Vyāghra-parākrama, 374 
— — 208. 246 Vyüghra-ràja, 366, 370 
"irasena, 253 Vyüghra-sena, 340n 
Virasena, Saba, 377, 380 Vyüprita, 355 
58 Vyüvahüra Samatā, 244f 

Vyasa, 31, 54 


Viršta, 44 
Virátanagara, 45, 96 Vyutha, 231 
Vīravarīnān, D 
Visa, 210 
Visadeva, 359 
Y'iéškha, 219n w 
— 

16818, 
Viéalà (Ujjain), 378 Waen Sito 
Visāmattā, TIL 125 wenn E — 
Vis ins, 170 , 
Vishevajri, 210 —— of the Marches (see Antap4la) 
ass sh maie NOCHE Wa ng © 
— BD = Wei-io, 316 


Visbņugopā, 341n, 366 
—— (of ———— 352 


Visbpugupta (Chāņakya, Kautilya), 182 
Vishoogupta Chandraditya, 4 ; IL 
uņģdin, 841n, 405 
Vishg umitra, 275 








Wema Kadphises, 298, 315, 321n, 32^ 
W u-i-shan Ji, 293n P 

Wu-sun, 312 

Wu-t' ou-lao, 292, 298 


Xandrames, 155f, 415n 
Xatbroi, 178 
Xerxes, 162, 188 
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Yabgou, Yavuga, 313, 315 
Yādava, Yadu, 61, 63, 86, 97f 
Yádava kings, 253 ` 
Yajīūasena cf Paficbāla, 48f 
Yajnasena of Vidarbha, 254f 
Yajfiadri, 333, 340 


Yajfiavalkya, 15n, 3Of, 38, 56, 122 


Yajūavarmāan, 406 


Yeksha (Yakkha), 132f, 145f, 149f : 
Yamaka Pratibārya, 233n 
Yanam, 367 


— Jumna, 19, 62f, 97f, 261n, 267n, 


Yagaskara, 398 

Yaska, see Bibliographical Index 

Yasodaman, 347, 358 

Yeģ$odharman, 402f, 424, 428, 432 

YaSomatI, 356 

Yadovarman, 396n, 411 

Yaudheyas, 168n, 319, 345, 349n, 371f, 
4191, 21 

Yauna, Yavana, 3, 4, 39, 176, 196, 213, 
259f, 203, 336 

Yauvarājya, 351f 

— see Tushāspba, 178, 196, 213, 

5 


n 

Yayāti, 18, 49 
Yayitinagari, 367 
Yellamafichili, 368 


Yeņdipalli, 367 

Yin-mo-fu, 292, 298 

Yogu-Nanda, 151 

Yohiya-bār (Johiya-bār), 345, 372, 421 
Yona, 178f, 208, 415, see Yauna, Yavana 
Yeāmotika, 333, 343 

Yudbārhšraushķi. 121 


Yudhishthira, Yuddhitthila, 29, 57, 98, 
119n, 371 


Yueh-chi (Yūe-chi, Yüe-ti, Yue-tchi), 289, 
202 3111f, 322, 326 

Yūan-ti, 292 

Yu-Houanp, 316 

Yuktas, Yutas, 215, 217, 229f 

Yuva Mabārāja, 352 

Yuvanāš$va, 71 

Yuvarāja-pādīva  Kumšrāmāty-ūdhikara- 
na, 352 


Za Hakale, Zoscales, 343n 
Zarathustra, 416 

Zeda, 323 

Zeionises, see Jihonika, 302, 315 
Zeus, 266, 200 - 
Zoilos, 286 

Zoroastrian, 1568, 324, 416 
Zoscales, see Za Hakale 





POSTSCRIPT : 


P. 228 ante.—For the '' harmless Samājs,'' see also 1H Q, 1925, March, 112f. 


P. 232 ante.—For a new interpretation of Vimüna-dasaná, etc., see now A Volume 
of Indian Studies presented to Professor E; J. Rapson, p. 546. 


P. 859n ante.—In the Poona plates a Gupta Princess is called Dhāraņā sagotrā 


(cf. IH Q, 1930, 565). ° 


' > 
P. 373n ante.—In the Poona Plates Samudra Gupta receives the epithet anekd- 
&vamedha-yájin. He may have celebrated more than one horse-aacrifice. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


1. The Early History of the Vaishnava Sect 
Demy vo, 146 pp. Price Rs. 2-13 
Published by the Calcutta University 
OPINIONS AND REVIEWS 


Proressor E. WASHBURN HOPKINS, YALE UNIVERSITY, AMERICA.— 
“ Your book has given me great satisfaction......... Lam particularly 
pleased to see an incisive study of this kind in the realm of religious 
history.........Believe me, in the hope of further contributions of this 
character from your able pen...... es 

Proressor A. DBERRIEDALE Keira, EDINBURGH ŪUNIVERSITY.— 
“ While I do not concur in your view as to the original character of 
Krsna, I recognise the care with which you have investigated the 
issue, and value highly the elaborate collation of the evidence which 
your work contains, and which will render it of much service to all 
students of this, doubtless insoluble, problem. "The stress laid on the 
epigraphic evidence and the full use made of it is of special value, 
while in many details your opinions are of interest and value, as in 
the case of the date of Panini......... "n E 

SIR GEORGE GRIERSON.—'' Very interesting and informing......... 
The book is full of matter which is of great importance for the 
history of religion in India and will form a valued addition to my 
collection of books on the subject......... 

F. E. PARGITER, OxFoRD.—'' I agree with you in discarding various 
theories, but I don't think that Krsna Devakiputra is the famous 
Krispa, and it seems to me your exposition can stand just as well 
without the identification as with it. Your book will help to eluci- 
date the whole matter, but are you sure that the cult does not owe 
something to Christianity? '' 

Proressor F. Orro SCHRADER, KIEL, GERMANY.—'' [ perfectly 
agree with your opinion that the Chündogya passage on Krsna 
Devakiputra and his teaching is to be considered as the first historical 
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record of Bhūgavatism. There were, of course, many Krgņas, but to 


conjecture that more than one was also a Deyakiputra, is to my mind 
an unscientific boldness which is the less justifiable as the teachings 
mentioned in that passage, as you show, perfectly agree with those, 
e.g., of the Bhagavad-gita and the Rk quoted with the famous 


PROFESSOR GARBE,TŪBINGEN, GERMANY.—'' I have read your book 
with the greatest interest and perfectly agree with you in the main 
points, as to the personality of Krsna and the development of Bhāga- 
vatism......... You have brought together much important material 
and elucidated the dark early history of Bhāgavatism as far as 
possible." ' 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, May 12, 1921.—'' The lectures 
of Mr. Hemchandra Ray Chaudhuri on the early history of the 
Vaishnava Sect read almost as would a Bampton lecture on the 
“ Historical Christ '' to a Christian audience. They are an attempt 
to disentangle the authentic figure of Krishna from the mass of 
Puranic legend and gross tradition, from the wild conjectures and 
mistaken, if reasoned, theories which surround his name. The wor- 
ship of Krishna is not a superstitious idolatry ; it is the expression 
of the Bhakti, the devotional faith of an intellectual people, and 
many missionaries, ill-equipped for dealing with a dimly understood 
creed would do well to study this little volume...... 

JOURNAL ASIATIQUE, JANUARY-MARCH, 1925, Parts.—‘‘ Dans le 
domaine historique, signalons un travail plein de merite de M. 
Hemchandra Ray Chaudhuri : — for the study of the Early 
History of the Vaishnava Sect.'' (Dr. Jules Bloch of Paris.) 

Dr. Jutes BLocu, Panis,.—'* My Guru, Sylvain Lévi, 
come back from his travels. told me also of his 
book.” | 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL Asiatic SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN.—'' The 
scope of this small book is rightly expressed in its title. The author 
who is Lecturer in History in the Calcutta University, has collected 
and discussed statements, references, and allusions from the 
literature to throw light on the position and life of Krsna — 
growth of Bhagavatism. He deals with the various. theories that 


who has 
esteem for that 


. have been put forward, and with good reasons discredits the views 


that Krsna Vasudeva was a solar deity or a tribal god or a vegetation 
deity. He is right in treating Krsna Vasudeva as one person, the 
Vrsņi — but he unnecessarily identifies him with Krsna Devaki- 
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putra, the scholar mentioned in the Chāndogya Upanishad............ 
(F. E. Pargiter). 

Tur BOMBAY CHRONICLE, JUNE 19, 1921.—'' In this small book of 
a hundred and seventeen pages, Mr. Hemchandra Ray Chaudhuri of 
the Calcutta University has collected much valuable material from 
which he has succeeded in tracing the origin and growth of the 
Vaishnava creed. The Historicity of Srikrishna—or as the author 
calls him, Krishna Vasudeva, is also handled with remarkable 


clearness........... ; 


2. Political History of India 
From the Accession of Parikshit to the Coronation of Bimbisara. 


Reprint from the Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. 
IX, Royal 8vo, 96 pp. :— 

Proressor E. WasnununN HorkiNs.—'' It is a fine augury for 
Indian scholarship when native scholars of the first rank take seriously 
in hand the great problem of untangling the web of Indian history. 
To this work your book is a valuable contribution. '' 


Proressor H. JacoBi, DBoNN.—'* Very suggestive and contains 
some important details.'' 
PnorEssoRg F. Orro ScunADER.—'' I have read the book with in- 


creasing interest and do not hesitate to say that it contains à great 
many details which will be found useful by later historians. The 
portion I enjoyed most is that on the sixteen Mahajanapeadas.”’ 
PROFESSOR A. BERRIEDALE Keira.—‘‘ Full of useful iuiormation. ''e 
PnorEsson L. D. BanNETT, Baritisa Musgum.—'' Presents the 
facts very well. It will be very useful to students.'' 
Proressor E. J. Rarson, CAMBRIDGE,—'' I write to thank you 
for your kindness in sending me copies of your interesting papers." 
W. CHARLES DE ŠILVA, CoLowBo.—'' I have the greatest pleasure 
to express my high appreciation of your very valuable and learned 


article,” 


E 





: 3. The Laksmana Sena Era 


Reprint from Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, 


Vol. III, Orientalia, Part 2, Calcutta—Published by the Calcutta 
University and Printed at the Baptist Mission Press, 1921, and 1925, 


60 
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PRoresso Dn. Sten Konow, KRISTIANIA, Nonwav.—'' Many 
thanks for the reprints which you have been good enough to send me. 
I have read them with great pleasure. They are written in a 
thoroughly scholarlike way, and more especially it seems to me that 
your paper about the Laksmana Sena era deserves very careful 
attention.’’ 


4. The Mahabharata and the Besnagar 
Inscription of Heliodoros 


JASB, 1022, No. 19. 


PROrESSOR H. Jaconpī.—''* The verification of the Bhigavata 
credo in the Besnagar inscription is a find on which you may be con- 
gratulated."'' - - 

PRorEsson E. WasupunN HorkiNs.—'' It is certainly a remark- 
able resemblance which you have established and I should be inclined 
to agree with your conclusion." 

PROFESSOR JARL CuanPENTIER.—**' The identification of some words 
in this very important document with a passage in the Mahābhārata 
seems to be a most happy find.'' 


5. Political History of Ancient India 


From the Accession of Parikshit to the Extinotion of the 
Gupta Dynasty 


First Edition. 
Royal 8vo, 350 pp. Price Rs. 4. 
Published by the Calcutta University. 


Dn. L. D. BangNETT, Lonpon,—‘‘ The author treats his materials 
with a certain degree of originality, but at the same time he preserves 
throughout a well-balanced judgment and never sacrifices tal 
caution to the passion for novel theories......'This interesting book...... 
shews judgment, ingenuity, and learning. And not the least of the 
nuthor's merits is that he can write plain English.’’ 

Proressor Hu_rzscn, HALLE, GERMANY.— Your valuable work..... 
is the outcome of extensive researches and throws much light on the 








F 
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darkest and most debated periods of Indian history. You have suc- 
ceeded in building up an intelligible account from the stray and 
imperfect materials which are available to the historian of those 
times.” 

PROFESSOR JOLLY, WÜRZBURG, GHBRMANY.—'' Many thanks for 
your splendid volume......... What an enormous mass of evidence 
has been collected and discussed in this work, an important 
feature of which is the quotation of the original texts along 
with their translation which makes iteasy to control the conclu- 
sions arrived at. ‘The ancient geography, not less than the ancient 
history of India, has been greatly furthered by your researches and 
much new light has been thrown on some of the most vexed problems 
of Indian Archaeology and Chronology. The indices are very copious 
and the study of your work is greatly facilitated by them.”’ 

Proressor PELLIOT, PARIs.—'*' Le nom de I'auteur est garant du 
serieux du travail.” 

PROFESSOR JARL CHARPENTIER, UPSALA, SwEDEN.—'' Professor 
Ray Chaudhuri belongs to a set of young Hindu scholars who, com- 
bining the traditional education of a Pandit with a thorough training 
in English, German or French Universities, have lately been carry- 
ing on deep and fruitful researches in the various domains of Indian 
lore...... Even the student, who on essential points does differ widely 
from the opinions expressed by Professor Ray Chaudhuri, must 
willingly recognize his high merits as a scholar.”’ 

PROFESSOR A. ŠCHEPOTIEFF, Ura, HRussia.—*'* For our study of 
the history of the Ancient Age your Political History of Ancient 
India is of very great importance (trans. from original). ° 


POLITICAL History oF ANCIENT INDIA FROM THE ACCESSION OF PARIK- 
SHIT TO THE EXTINCTION OF THE GUPTA Dynasty. Bv HEMCHANDRA 
Ray CHAUDHURI, M.A., Ph.D., 2nd edition. %4 x 6, pp. xix, 416, 
University of Calcutta, 1927. 


sis is a revised and considerably enlarged edition of Professor 
audhuri’s work, first published in 1925. Part I deals with 
the period from Pariksit to Bimbigēra. The author seeks to show, 

as he tells us in his preface, ‘‘ that chronological relation of the 
national transactions before 600 B.C. is not impossible.” He has 
laid under contribution the usual authorities, the Vedic, Puranie, 

Buddhist, and Jaina texts—though he does not appear to place much 





ve, 





"kodē upon ue hs dees PP 6 as 72). A 
records has been collated, and the evidence marsh 
concise and able, and in some respects original, manner. ‘The appo- 
site quotations from the original texts are useful. Professor Ray 
Chaudhuri regards Pariksit I and Pariksit 1I. as they are named by 
the late Mr. Pargiter in his Ancient Indian Historicalffradition, as 
being probably one and the same king, and as identifiable with the 
Vedic Pariksit. By ''the great Janaka '' be refers to the Janaka 
of the later Vedic texts, whose court is said to have been thronged 
with Bráhmanas, and not to the traditions! first king Janka, the 
eponymous founder of the Janakavarhéa, or to Janaka Sirndhvaja, ^ 
the reputed father of Sita. Synchronizing Gupikbya Sūikhūyana 
with Āšvalūyuas and the Buddha, he inclines, it seems, to place 
Pariksit in the ninth, and the *' great Janaka '* in the seventh 
century B.C. though he wisely avoids coming to any positive conclu- 
sion as to these debatable dates, and points out thdffit the evidence 
of the Purāņas were accepted we would have to place them some 
five centuries earlicr. If it could be established that Pariksit came 
inte power at the beginning of the ninth century, or the end of the 
tenth, this would help to. corroborate the approximate chronology 
suggested by Mr. Pargiter. Baving regard also to the synchronism 
between Senapati Birbadratha and Adhisīmakreņa. But ūntil more 
convincing evidence is discovered, most scholars will probably agree 
in the verdict of Vincent Smith, that nothing approaching exact 
chronology is yet available for périods anterior to about 650 B.C, 
Much of the matter in Part II will perhaps be familiar to students 
*of Indiun history ; but it hae beén arranged in a fresh and scholarly 
manner, while several important suggestions have “been made on 
different questions. One or two of these may be cited as examples. 
On pp. 72-8 reasons are set forth for accepting the Ceylon tradition 
that Sišunīga was later than Bimbīsāra. The view recorded by 
Mashāmatopādhāva (sic) H. P. Sāstrī “that the ` ultimate dismember- 
ment of the Meuryan empire was due to a reaction promoted by the 
Bráhmanas, is vigorously controverted. Whatever other cau y 
have operated, and Professor Ray Claudhuri undoubtedly lays his ünger 
‘on more than one such, Brahmanical influences cannot ta de 
The arguments used for holding that. Demetrius,+ r 
— was the Yavano iuyader of the Madhyadesa in. 
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of Pushyamitrs, and that Simuka, the founder of the Sitavibana 
dynasty, must be placed in the first century B.C., deserve careful 
consideration. 
Since Hoernie made his well-known suggestion as to the identity 
of Devagupta, mentioned in two inscriptions of Hargaverdbana, 
several wr have attempted to framc tbe history of the later 
47 Guptas of Es Mālava end Bibür and the Maukharis of Kanpauj- 
The period presents many difficulties, which are not likely to be 
solved until some further evidence reveals itself. Having regard to 
the conditions of the times and the bitter enmity of the Maukharis, 
* who were then very powerful, it seems unlikely that the Sustbita- 
varman mentioned in tbe Aphsand (sic) inscription of Adityasena 85 
having been defeated by Mahūsenagupta of E. Malava, could bave 
been the king of Kūmarūpa, as the author states. Fleet's suggestion 
that be was the Maukhari king of that name, ! whom we know to have 
been contempordneous with Mahasenagupta, seems more probable. 
Not the least valuable part of the contents of this volume are the 
` numerous comments on the geograpbical information supplied in the 
records quoted ; and it is a matter of regret that of the five maps 
entered in the table of Contents Mp. xvi), only one, viz., that of 
'* Bhāratavarsha " appears io ‘the volume before us. As regards 
this map we are not told what specific period, if any, it refers to. In 
any case, the positions assigned fo the Nisādas. S..Kosals, Kamboja, . 
and the Riksa mountains seem to cell for some explanation. On the 
other hand, the geographical information given in the teat is exten- 
siva, and often suggestive, and it.indicates that much attention has 
been devoted |to this important auxiliary to ancient Indian historical 
reseerch. Tha indexes, both bibliographical and general, have been 
very well propared. 
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| ) 4 Crawfutd Road, Edinburgh 
= | | 7 September, 1927. 
Dear Sin, x 4 
b e I have to express my appreciation of the courtesy of the 
5 University of Caléutta in forwfrding to me at the request of the 


a copy of Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhuri’s Political History of 
ent India, which I observe bas reached a second edition 
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I have now reed through the work and fnd it to contain -much 


that is valuable. The author has arrived at clearly cut opinions on 


many of the chief difficulties in the History of early India ; he has 
formulated them effectively, and as a result, even when iiy do not 
commend themselves ss final solutions, they will serve to promote 
the discussion and to facilitate further fruitful research. He observes 
a due sense of proportion and is well read in the literature. The 

work accordingly may justly be deemed a most valuable — 
to the subject-matter of which it treats. 

Yours very truly, 
A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


l MUNCHEN- NEUBIBERG 
. GERMANY 


Hik September, 1927, 
Sim, 


Tell my best thanks, please, to Mr. H. C. Ray baudhuri for 
kindly presenting me with his splendid work on Polifféal History ot 
Ancient India from the time of Pariksit down to the extinction of 
the Gupta dynasty, sud excuse my delay in writing you. ` But L was 
absent from home, and it is only a short time ago that I returned 
from our hills where I have spent some holiday weeks, I highly 
appreciate Mr. Ray Chaudhuri'a work as a most happy combination of 


* sound scientifig, method and enormous knowledge of both Brahma- 


nical and non-Brahmanical literature. The work is written in lucid 
style inspite of its intricate subject and affords a mass of valuable 
evidence, throwing much light on the whole period of Indian History 
dfalt with in it. I see with special pleasure and sttisfaction that we 
now are cnabl y the author's penétrating . researches to start in 
Indian c from the 9th instead of the 6th or 5th century: 
B. C. 






Repeating my best thanks, I remain,- 
. Yours truly, 
Pnoresson Wits GEIGER 






Dear Dan, Ray CHAUDHURY, 


I am very thankful to you tit poor validi oda r: 
that you devote your — om geography as well. 


"ara ka 
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Á Pnor, UE. have réid them with much itr a n 
carefully preserve them for future reference.” 

Dr, BARNETT, — hey are very interesting and 

Dr, Krir.—They are all very interesting, and r 
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